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A Jewish child is born—his earliest breath 
Inhales the air of Britain ; on his ear 
The accents of a British mother fall! 


household which entitles her to that appellation,—she has grown grey in my ser- 
There 
is no species of the class mammalia more frowned upon than old women,—the 
The 
most polite man in polished society frequently becomes bankrupt of the title 
when he is called upon to prove his possession of it before an old woman. The 
eacept 
when their maternal affections are given toa young, blooming, and gentle crea- 
‘ture of bashful sixteen, who may have but slight objections to the practical ex- | 


vice, and fs now an old woman—a very orderly and venerable woman 


arrows of disdain and criticism fly pretty sharply about their gray locks 


young man invatiably leaves them to their “ maidenless meditations,” 


| his sophistical school. 


Ree 

the perspicuity, the practical spirit, the freedom from empty abstractions, whiely 
characterise the great statesman; surely a very different and much more nuble 
siyle than the finesse, the concealment, the equivocations, and the lies of T., and 
Several times the prince asked, * Are you not of my opi- 
nion !’ My sincere assent could be of no importance to him, but | was rejoiced 
to hear the most eminent statesinan in Europe confirm, in all essential points, 
what I have in vain preached at Berlin from the very beginning respecting the 
religious disputes.” 

We suppose that much of the information communicated in this conference has 


And O> that mother’s fond delight, when 


The infant voice gives forth those magic words, 
So 


That like the dawn of morning usher in 


ainple of ** exchauge” being ne * robbery,” between a mother and a husband. 
The knights of the tent and the quarter-deck have generally a most unfascinating 
horror of the ** subjects” which [ am now dissecting ; they utterly repudiate and 


first 
it was derived. 


If you! 


| been embodied by the author in his work, without stating the source from which 


* Venice, 28th March. 


The promise of the day ; endearing sounds! 
Echo of mind's awakening perception ! 
Those magic words, those sounds, are Britain's still. 


That child matures, the soil he treads is Britain’s— 
His mind expands—his youthful bosom swells 
With honest pride, as histury’s page unfolds 

How Britain's heroes fought—her patriots died ; 
How Britain's sons from trembling despots gain'd 
Their freedom’s charter ;—how against the world 
They stood alone, undaunted as unconquer'd. 


A Briton’s hand is his, a Briton’s heart, 

The glories of his native land, his own; 

Her king, Ais monarch; he: decrees Ais law; 
The perils of the state, a common danger, 

He yearns toshare. For whena neighbouring foe 
Threatened destruction or the bondsman’s yoke, 
Amid the saviours of the land he stood; _ 

He shar'd their toil—his fervor equall'd theirs— 
His arm as ready, and his heart as true. 


Time was that Ienominy had fixed her seal 
On all of Jewish blood, who, shunn’d like Cain, 
But not like him protected, wander'd forth 
A prey to avarice and ty ranny 

Alas! that Ignorance should thus enthral 
‘The dignity of man, that chance of birth 
Should thus impede the energies of mind! 


¥ But now the « Xpansive power of Rear 

Hath burst ber fetters ; —giant Prejudi 

Hath dwindled to a pigmy—he no more 

The gory weapon wields—his demon shout 

No longer urges on the sacrifice 

Yet lives he stull, aye, in this lovely Isle, 
Where Freedom sits enshrin'd. His puny voice 
Would fain arrest the onward stream of mind, 
And chill the glow that thrills the patriot’s breast 
Strange, that a monster of the darkest times 
Claims brotherhood with reason—thus can mar 
The young enthusiast’s dream—hath still the pow'r 
To check the noble ardour of his soul ; 

How long must light and darkness dwell together 
In sad, obscure, and desolate communion ? 









The Jew, whose birth-place is this favor'd land— 
Within whose veins the healthful current flows 
That warms to liberty he scarce enjoys— 

Who. with his fellow Britons, worships God 

As Mercy, Gvodness, Truth, and bound'ess Love, 















Sull feels the fetter, and still pines in vain, 
And almost hopelessly, for equal right ; 
The chain is rusting link by link away, 
When will it cease to vibrate on his ear? 
SONG. 
’Tis not thy cheeks of roses, 
Thy lips, where raptures dwell, 
The balin thy breath discloses, 
Thy snowy bosom’s swell ; 






’Tis nut thy blue eye's brightness, 






Thy voice’s witching tone, 
Thy motion's sylph-like lightness, 
Could make me thine alone. 










Though all the charms that Nature 
Hath lavish’d on thy form, 

And every winning feature, 
Might icy coldness warm; 

These could not bind me ever— 
Mere beauty cannot bind— 

And shall we part? Oh, never! 
For thine’s the matchless inp. 















THOU WILT FORGET! 
Thou wilt forget ! 
When bright eyes smile upon thee, 
And sunny skies are o'er thee, 
Thou wilt forget ! 
Man’s heart is prone to range 
Time will the thought estrange 
That we have met! 









Thou wilt forget ! 
The short, yet pleasant hours, 
Fate-woven, all of flowers, 
When we have met : 
When friendship’s holiest feeling 
O’er the young heart came stealing,— 
Thou wilt forget ! " 


Prankfort L. D 













a _ 
A CHAPTER ON OULD WOMEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE *“ 


OUTSIDE sLicr.” 
Tam really and substantially an old man; my locks are 
Ope, is venerable ; my feet may totter, and 
some features of natural decay, but my spirit Is as proud, bold, and potent a» in 
my lustiest youth. This it is which provokes my pen to write 
very meritorious class of elderly persons, for whom it is my 
profess and maintain a very hi —I mean, old 
gallantry will no longer permit me to be silent on the subject, 
sorbing one. I have dreamt of it in my sleep. I have thought of it when 
awake. Ihave, inc msequence, become onduly nervous and, I suppose, restive 
for my “uld woman” sent for my doctor, as she thought a restive and impatier 
eld man was a verv cumical companion for an old woman. Mais retenous a 


‘ fo 
mos moutons. My wife bas long held that situation in and over my heart and 


grey ; my aspect, | 
my general bodily frame present 









sh-wrought respect, women ! 








essay every stratagem of war to cut their connexion on every occasion. 
inquire of these ‘* worthies”’ 
must probably signify a very low figure in the scale of mortallife. An 
man, per se, never enters for one moment into their inventory of * living things 
Divines will sometimes talk of old women, but never at greater length than the 
necessity of their ‘cloth and character’ compels; they think of them most fre 


old wo 


} quently as valuable aux.liaries to the ‘“‘cause”’ on ‘charity’? Sundays, when a 


| piring moments ol departing time 


portion of their wealth * gilds the plate.” The lawyer disposes his wrinkles into 
|asmile when called upon to ** will away’ 


a business squeeze to the palsied hand whose fingers can scarcely count the ex 


| any close intercourse with, and respect for, an old woman, is the physician; he 


| 


is the consoler, the comforter, the judge of her health, the jury who decides on 
her disease. Whether it be cramp, ache, pain, or spasm that tortures the aged 


| sufferer, he is the abider and friend; he eases all her distress; he comforts her 
in the seclusion which sickness compels ; he counts her pulse, marks her gray 


| and languid eye, smooths her pillow, prescribes her pill, and, in fine, subtracting 


her guinea, adds it to his own 


| 


What divine ever yet became an old woman's 
* residuary legatee ;" what lawyer that ever yet * put up” an old woman's will 


But with the “man of medicine” it 


was ever yet * put down” in the same ) 


| tout a fait une autre chose; ever grateful for his guinea, he has his gratitude ex- 


| decent deterence paid to old women ! 





; | ration 
in behalf of a 

bounden duty tO | which I stated without reserve in a few words 
My | 


| 
to mea very ab- | a half 


ercised as a post-mortem attribute of his character. In the solitude of his con- 
sulting room he often apostrophizes the memory of “departed worth,”’ in whose 
“last will and testament” his name is *‘down” for a few ‘cool hundreds,” 


if I added ** aught” more should I deviate far from the ** wholesome truth.” The 


‘* deed” of a dowager has been the ‘* making” of many a physician known to the 
A physician's mind is truly a mine of old women’s me- 


author of this paper. 
mories—their sayings and doings are only revealed to him—and if ever an M.D 
talks in his sleep, the odds are that he is apostrophizing an old woman. 


In the general masses of society, old men without a tooth in their heads are 
highly venerated and respected ; their advice is listered to, their words noted 
was ever such | 


down for post olat reminiscences and recollections ; but where 
darkness of their livesas a cometin the heavens. 
luded creatures done to merit all this venom? 
foibles be held up to the cruel sarcasm of those who perchance can claim noth- 
ing like an intimate intercourse with them? What have the poor 
to deserve all these unkind cuts and thrusts, which, if we believe the asper- 
sions of their enemies, the diluted state of their intellects prevents their parry- 
ing or warding otf. ‘Their skins are tender, their life-blood 1s scarce ; why, then, 
this desperate * pinking” of the one andthe consequent letting out of the other! 
It is very hard ; in suber truth, it 1s. 


souls done 


Yet, amid all the sarcastic severities of those who would heap such defiling 


attributes upon the character of old women, how many happy memories thro.g 
for entrance into our hearts when we pause to gaze awhile upon the countenance 
of the aged. The placid serenity which shines in the face of the old is a type 
of repose, after all the storms of life, amid that haven whose end is the grave. 
In every family circle an aged female is a blessing and a stay. What though 


the unlovely attributes of age have usurped the place of beauty, and no longer 


develope those charms and attractions which in youth formed our hearts’ delight 
—let not the recollection vanish of woman's devoted love, her tenderness, and 
her cherished afiections, lavished on those who froin the sunny heivhts of youth 
can now look down upon age seated by sone lone fountain’s side, whose rmaur- 
mur, though melodious, is vet mournful. ‘Tothe aged thedays of delight are 
over; youth and love and tender joys are goue from them for ever 
In every family home, and around every hearth, their 
‘* household words” are venerable and oracular. ‘Their voices have a quiet me- 
lody whose echoings till every room with happiness ; and if age be oft-times dark 
and unlovely, and a fretful disappointment ruffle the serene. calm hours of fading 


Old women 


are “ sacred”’ to many 


life—oft-times, also, do we meet with those in whom repining has no voice of 


complaint or wailing, and whose hearts are calmed and purified by that inward | 


** peace which passeth all understanding.” 


at what age their mothers died, the answer will 


” 


an old woman's wordly worth, and gives 


No, the only * professional man” that claims 


nor 


| 


“You complain, with reason, that, notwithstanding the innumerable books of 
travels, our knowledge of Isaly is by no means complete ; but is not this nata- 
ral, when most travellers content themselves with describing the impression 


| which the vehemently depreciated, or enthusiastically admired, country made on 


} 


them! Hence the endless repetition of things that are the best known, drawn 
from the most trivial sources. Most of them, too, derive their information from 
handbooks for travellers, and /aguais de place ; and if I ehould be enabled, in ad- 
dition to the accounts of my own prcceedings, to send you any thing more inter 
esting and instructive, the merit will not be mine, bat that of the persons who 


| gave me the most powerful recommendations, as well as of those whose kind re- 


ception of me, and unparalleled desire to oblige me, and to give me all the infor- 
mation in their power, | can never sufficiently praise ; for I am indebted to oth- 
ers for what I know, . . * The exclamation of sorrow 


| with which many conclude, ‘Ttaly isa ruin!’ has long since excited my doubts 


| 
| 


no lessthan my pity. You know thatthe wish to find my own prepossessions in 
this respect either confirmed or refuted, is the chief motive of my visit to ltaly ; 


| in the same manner as a similar state of mind formerly impelled me to visit Eng- 


Common civility is as rare a light in the 
And what have the poor de- 
Why should their faults and 


| 


| ted, nay, that has always been absurd and inexplicable. 
| really given themselves the trouble to convert their prejndices respecting the 


land. Now, the country, the people, the government, in the several parts of Ite- 
ly, are so different, that the same results cannot possibly apply to the whole ; 
whence there will certainly be occasion to report, alternately, how some places 
are improving, others stationary, and others retrograding. That the beginning 
may seem easy and pleasant, and the improvement undeniable, allow me to reck- 
on ‘Trieste as belonging to Italy, and to give some important particulars respect- 
ing that remarkable city. My accounts undoubtedly come from the best autho- 
ries, and from the communications of men who are thoroughly informed When- 
ever | enter the Austrian empire, | am reminded of the nature of the empire in 
the middle ages; that is (exclaim many persons,) of something quite antiqua- 
But have these critics 


past and the present into upinions? Is, then, the wariety of organism in the 
kingdoms of nature and of mind the more insignificant ; and does the worm rank 
above the man because anatomy and physiology teach us that it is more simple, 
without such important diversities and contrasted qualities! Viewed, indeed, 
with the eyes of the new French political wisdom, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Italy, appear as monsters of confusion and folly. Jt was consi 
dered tu be the true means of giving animation and life to put all this, according 
to the ancient proverb, on the bed of Procruates. Every national, provincial, 
and local peculiarity vanished under the iron hands covered with the gloves of 
freedom. Nothing was desired but a head, without the diverse action of the 
inembers,—only acentralising capttale du monde, unconcerned if the world around 
became mure and more the prey of death. * * ” These 
reflections, which might be easily carried further, are not out of their place here, 
because the principles and views of the above-mentioned statesman are essen- 
tially and diametrically opposed to those new French systems. * « # 
What Trieste was underthe French government, and what it became under that 
of Austria, affords an mstructive example to enable ue to judge of the different 
systems of government. , . Inthe year 1717, Charles VI. 
made ‘Trieste a free port; to which many further laws were added, especially 
under Maria Theresa. Many necessary changes were made, by which the local 
government was modified and assimilated to the general system of the empire ; 
but many rights remained untouched and in force, such as exemption from ex- 
cise duties, from military service and the billeting of soldiers, free importation, 
and trifling export and transit duties, various commercial and other privileges, the 
levying of taxes by the munic:pal authorities, paying tothe state a fixed sum 
of only 16,000 florins per annum. 

The French entered Trieste on the 16th of May, 1809, and left iton the 8th 
of November, 1813. It is the more necessary to speak of the nature and mode, 
as well as of the consequences, of their government, as but too many persons i 


| our days (to shew their penetration and wisdom) are dissatisfied with the present 


| state of things, or pretend to be so, forgetting the natural imperfections of all 


} 


human institutious, and especially the dark side of the past. In the firm persua- 


| sion, which was every where acted upon, that there was but one good system, 


I had proceeded thus far in my manuscript when @ gentle tap at my study door | 


startled the slumbering echoes of the house that had been hushed at midnight. I 


} 
thought all were sleeping but myself, and a momentary sic k dread of an o'd wo- | 


man’s ghost flashed like a phantom through my brain. But I was quickly relieved 
of my fears by the geutle entrance of my wife into the room. Clad in her white 
night-robe, over which she had thrown a dark silk mantle, she looked like some 


shrouded funeral genius from the lands of sleep. ‘“Itis past midnight,” said 


she, ‘‘and a heavy head ache awaits you onthe morrow if you do not quit your } 


books instantly and retire to rest.” ‘Only one word more.”’ ‘* Not one half 
syllable.” There was no help for ‘twas kindness all; and there might be a 
hurricane at Iclused my books. One: 
every steeple proclaimed the first hour of another morn, and as the sound died 
away from over the rushing river and the slumbering streets, I fulded mine eyes, 


and in a few moments was far away in the dreamy land of sleep. E. E 


midnioht ngle and solemn toll from 





ITALY. 
By Von Ravmer. Second Notice 
Italy : Contributions towards a Knowledge of that Country 
yon Raumer, 2 vols Leipzig, 1840 F. A. Brockhaus. 

This title is, in fact, much more appropriate to the work than that of Travels ; 
which, in the usual acceptation, seems to convey a rather different meaning 
Among these Contributicns there are, for instance, numerous statistical details, 
derived, as the author assures us, from the most authentic sources, and therefore 
highly valuable and important, but, from their nature, dry and uninterestir g to 
the majority of readers. 

Without wholly neglecting this portion of the work, we shall select from the 
other parts of these volumes what may be equally important and more generally 
acceptable to our readers. The author's journey having extended to the whole 
of Italy, from Trieste and Venice to Milan, Turin, Genoa, Florence, Rome, and 
Naples, and thence to Palermo, afforded ample scupe to so observant a traveller, 
and we accordingly find much that is new and interesting ; andif we do not in 
all things agree tn his opinions, they are yet certainly entitled to serious consi‘e- 
At Vienna the author had an audience with Prince Metternich :— 
The first question of the prince was respecting the object of my journey, 





The prince then spoke nearly to 
Such was the substance of a conference of an hour and 


I said as little as possible, and the prince discoursed with the frankness, 


the following eflect.* 





*The author says in a note. “The prince spoke chiefly on ecclesiastical’ af 
fairs, and then on the affairs of France and Italy. Attractive and imestructive 
s all he said was, the publication of it would be a great breach of propriely 


which would be the less excusable in me, as similar conduct in others is highly displea 


By Friedrich | 


and that this was no other than the French system of the Jast year or day, all the 
ancient conventions, laws, and institutions at Trieste, were iinmediately set aside, 
and every thing arbitrarily modelled on the French system. A poll-tax (without 
classes) was introduced, a land-tax, customs, excise, stamp duties, liability to 
military service and to the billeting of troops, &c. Instead of the free port we 
find the continental system; the seizure and burning of goods, forced loans, mi- 
litary contributions, and the imprisonment of many merchants, for the consolida- 
tion of anew kind of liberty. The consequence of all this was, that between 
1809 und 1811 sixty-one merchants became bankrupts; the number of ships de~ 
creased from 900 to 200 ; the amount of goods bought and sold, from thirteen or 
fourteen millions of florins to two orthree millions; and the number of the m- 
habitants, from 40,000 (in 1808) to 20,000 (in 1812.) When the Austrians re- 
turned in 1813, much of what had been introduced by the French was abolished, 
some part retained. Thus, the poll tax, the tax om the exercise of trade, the 
greater part of the excise duties, and partof the stamp duty; the exemptions 
from military service and billeting of troops were restored, and, above all, the free 
pert, with its great privileges and advantages.” 

The author here enters into long and minute statistieal, commercial, and other 
details, in which we cannot follow him. To prove the flourishing state of the 
city, it may suffice to mention that the population increased from 20,000 in 1812, 
to 40,000 in 1826.and to 61,000 in 1839 ; thatthe number of great merchantmen 
that arrived in 1838 was 1778, of which 136 were English; and that of coast- 
ing-vessels, large and small, to above 8000; and the amount of the commerce 
by sea and land, eighty-eight millions of florins, whieb, in 1800, was only fif- 
teen millions 

Venice, March 28 

“On this my fourth visit, as on three former ones, Venice bas made an irresis 
tible impression on me, which cannot be compared with any other All that you 
see, fee], and think, is different from every other place in the world. Heaven and 
earth, life and death, taste and absurdity, the past, the present, the future, meet 
here in a manner entirely peculiar: so much is out of all rule, nay, against all 
rule, and yet again, above all rule. When, as the traveller approaches from Lido, 
he sees the Palace of the Dog@, the Pillars, the Piazzetta, the Campanile, the 
Orologio, the Procuratie nuove, and St Mark's, gradually open to his view— 
when so many wonders rise from the sea, who coald suppress the emotions of 
joy, astonishment, and enthusiasm, to descend to dry criticism on the arrange- 


ment of columns and windows? T[ at least,thank Heaven! was not twenty-two 


| years ago, nor ain I now, such a stock-fish.” 


The recollection of the former glories of Venice, her power, her wealth, her 
arts, and her commerce, compared with her present state of humiliation and ¢e- 
cay, excites feelings of sympathy and regret which ate even painful. It is not 
ur ts to trace the causes which inevitably led to the state of weakness to whi« 
it was reduced atthe time of the French revolution. Yet, hard as the fate o 
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September 12, 




















Zyc Alvion. 


Vence has been, a union with Austria was, perhaps, under all circumstances,the | cumstance which in some countries is considered as evincing the apathy of their 
best thing that could happen to it. Ast had grown great by commerce, the in- | character), I addressed him in French, a laaguage not unfrequently partially 
habitants thought to revive the prosperity of the city by laws and regulations fa- | known to the people in that neighbourhood. He raised his head, pointed to 
vourable to trade, and were so loud in their wishes for a free port,that the govern- | one of his eyes with his finger, and gave me a significant glance with 
meat acceded to their desires ; tuough it did not. and indeed could not, share in | the otfer. His face covered with blood. The fact was, that an hour 
all their hopes. The authorstates the principles that have been acted upon since | before this, as he was in the act of discharging an arrow at a raccoon lu the top 
1830. He gives the number of ships and their tonnage in 1829, the year before | of a tree, the arrow had split upon the cord, and sprung back with such violence 
the opening of the free port, and also in 1838, from which it appears that there | into his right eye as to destroy it for ever. ' 
was a considerable increase, both in the number of ships andthe tonnage. But | Feeling hungry, [ inquired what sort of fare I might expect. Such a thing as 
the ex ravagant expectations that were entertained have not been wholly realised, 'a bed was not to be seen, but many large untanned bear and buffalo hides 
and some persons declaim against all free ports. The situation of Venice ap- | lay piled inacorner. I drew a fine time piece from my breast, and told the wo- 
pears the more unfavourable in comparison with Trieste. M. von Raumer dis- | man that it was late, and that I was fatigued. She had espied my watch, the 
cusses at some length the cause of this difference, but observes that, by the ju- | richness of which seemed to operate upon her feelings with electric quickness 
dicious and paternal conduct of the government, the falling off in the trade and | She told me that there was plenty of venison and jerked buffalo meat, and 
population bas been stopped, and for the last fifteen years things have been con- | that on removing the ashes | should find a cake. But my watch had struck her 
stantly, though slowiy, improving. But much remains to be done, especially by | fancy, and her curiosity had to be gratified by an immediate sight of it. I took 
the citizens themse! ves. | off the gold chain that secured it from around my neck, and presented it to her 
« At Naples,” says the author, ‘“ where Heaven is so lavish of its gifts, the She was all ecstacy, spoke of its beauty, asked me its value, and put the 
dolce far niente seems much more natural than amidst those sterile morasses, | chain round her brawny neck, saying how happy the possession of such a watch 
where nothing but the persevering, the most grand efforts, could raise the won- | should make her. Thoughtless, and, as I fancied myself, in so retired a spot, 
derful city of Venice. Those who have such ancestors may depend on sincere { secure, I paid little attention to her talk or her movements. I helped my dog to 
sympathy, but must not expect thatidle excuses will be admitted. Why do so ja good supper of venison, and was not long in satisfying the demands of iny 
amany strangers find employment in Venice as maid-servants, water-carriers,&c. ? | own appetite. 
Why do the Venetians leave almost all laborious trades and professions to foreign- | The Indian rose from his seat, as if in extreme suffering. He passed and re- 
ers! Why do the citizens, from the patrician downwards, rather suffer them- | passed me several times, and once pinched me on the side so violently, that the 
selves to be inscribed un the list of the poor than follow such trades! Why | poin nearly brought forth an exclamation of anger, [looked at him. His eye 
did I see more unemployed people in one day inthe Piazza de San Marco, than | met mine; but bis look was so forbidding, that it struck a chill into the more 
in all Engla dina year? With all my predilection for Venice I cannot get rid | nervous part of my system. He again seated himself, drew his butcher-kuife 
of these questions, and reflection must connect them with the institutions forthe | from its greasy scabbard, examined its edge, as I would do that of a razor sus- 
relief of the poor. a * * The total number of persons inscribed on | pected dull, replaced it, and again taking his tomahawk from his back, filled the 
the poor-list, who in the course of the year received relief of some kind or other | pipe of it with tobacco, and sent me expressive glances whenever our hostess 
—mouey or nedicine—was 41,300. Adding those in the lunatic asylums, the | chanced to have her back toward us. 
hospitals, workhouses, foundling and orphan asyloins, the number, according to Never until that moment had my senses been awakened to the danger which I 
another stateinent, is 52,443. The government itself gives a kind of daily pay | now suspected to be about me. I returned glance for glance to my companion, 
to 800 patricians; and it is said that a Jew has bought the Foscari Palace for an | and rested well assured that, whatever enemies I might have, he was not of their 
annuity of four or five lire daily, which he pays to two members of that ancient | number ™ 
family. Whatever estimate we may make of tne reasons and of the actual I asked the woman for my watch, wound it up, and under pretence of wish- 
amountof poverty in Venice, these numbers naturally excite a conjecture that the | ing to see bow the weather might probably be on the morrow, took upmy gun 
distribution of relief is not always suited to the purpose, and the management of | and walked out of the cabin. [ slipped a ball into each barrel, scraped the 
the poor (as formerly in England) Joes not so much extinguish as call forth po- | edzes of my flints, renewed the primings, and returning to the hut, gave a fa- 
werty. Atallevents, 40,000 Venetians would never have stooped in former ages | vourable account of my observations. I took a few bear-skins, made a pallet 
to have their names inscribed on the list of poor; and witha firm resol ition nod | of them, and calling my faithful dog to my side, lay down, with my gun close to 
to do so, employment and a livelihood muy be found even under unfavourable ei- | my body, avd in a few minutes was, to all appearance, fast asleep 
cumstances. My ideas and my feelings urge me most decidedly to raise ny voice A shor! time had elapsed, when some voices were heard, and trom the corner 
against the foundling asylums, which are, besides, very expensive. of my eyes I saw two athletic youths making their entrance, bear ng a dead stay 
The number of foundlings now provided for in Veuice ts stated at 3.338 ona pole. ‘They disposed of their burden, and asking for whisky, helped them 
And in the Venetian provinces, 5 ‘ P 10,625 selves freely toit. Observing me and the wounded Indian, they asked who | 
Now is it not a false, nay, absolutely immoral philanthropy, to open, not only | Was, and why the devil t iat roscel (ineaning the Indian, who, they knew. under 
to unmarried but to married parents, an casy road to sin, on which greater num- | Stood nota word of English) was in the house. ‘The mother—for so she proves 
bers enter every year, to deaden their leelings, and unjustly to cast on the shoul- | to be, bade them speak less loualy, made mention of my watch, and took them 
ders of others the charge which Nature has imposed on themselves! [tis alleged | '0 a corner, where a conversation took place, the purport of which it required 
hat it is to prevent infanticide. Can it then be really supposed that as many Little s>h-ewdness in me to guess. I tapped my dog gently. He moved his 
children would be murdered as there are foundlings that die, in spite of every | tull, and with indescribable pleasure [ saw his fine eyes alternately fixed on me 
care!* Cun we suppose that 10,625 women in the V netian provinces would | and raised towards the trio in the corner. I felt that he perceived danger in m) 
ever part from their children did vot the receiving box of the fouuuling hospital | situation. The Tndian exchanged a last glince with me 
offer itself to thei like the lottery wheel! Let the whole frightful institution The lads had eaten and drunk themselves into such condition, that T already 
be abolishe |, and let us trast the experience of whole nations, which she ws that looked upon them as hors de combat ; and the frequent Visits of the whisky bot 
maa has not yet sunk below the beasts which support and defend their off tle to the ugly mu) th of their dam I hoped would soon reduce her toa like 
spring.” state. Judve of my astonishment. reader, when | saw this earnate fiend 1a\« 
We will new subjoin some miscellaneous extracts from the letters from | a large carving-knife, and go tothe grinesione to whet its edge I saw hei 
Venice :— pour the woter on the turning machine, and watched her working away with the 
“Yesterday I saw, for the first time, the Venetian Archives; such a prodi- | dangerons instrument, until the cold sweat cove red every part of my body, 11 
gious mass accumulated in innumerable rooms, that millions of worms would have | despite of my determination to defend myself to the last. Her task finished, 
enough to devour for centuries to come, and a thousand literary gluttons woul. | she walked to her reeling sons, and said, * There, that'll soon settle him ! Boys, 
not be able to read the whole ina thousand years! ‘he arrangement and order | k Il \ou——-——, and then for the watch.” 
of the whole 1s adinirable, but the value aud the contents of the several parts are I turned, cocked my gun locks silently, touched my faithful companion, ani 
terra incognita. Probably these masses of maternals will remain long unused, | lay ready to start up and shoot the first who might attempt my life The mo 
ull ace dent or some follower of Ounar, snail destroy them * * * | ment was fast approaching, and that night might bave been my last in this world 
Towards evening, [drove tirst to the Gindecea, and then came back by the | had not Providence made preparations for my rescue. All The 
Great Canal. Some buildings on us banks are cleaned, and looked as if they | fernal hag was advancing slowly, probably contemplating the best wav of des 
were habitable , but what are they to the number of those which there are no | patching me, whilst her sons should be engaged with the Indian I was several 
means to keep in repair! Formerly the palaces rose trom the 
adurned with innumerable works of art, and animated by splendid fé/es ; and now | punished thus Che door was suddenly opened, and there entered two stout tra 
it is thought extraordinary if a broken pane of glass 1- repaired, or 4 door which | vellers. each with a long rifle on his shoulder. IT bounced up on my feet, and 
has fallen from its hinges is replaced A thousand reasons are assiyned for this, | making them most heartily welcome, told them how well it was for me that they 
but the yreatest, or the most powerful and the most constant (say persons ot | should have arrived at that moment. The tale was told in a minute. The 
serious minds,) is laziness. Ifidleness is not always the beginning of all vice, | drunken sons were secured, and the woman, in spite of herdefence and vocife- 
it is, however, the beyinning of misery. * . * Wherever I come, | tations, shared the same fate. The Indian fairly danced with joy, and gave us 








was ready 





waves, were | times on the eve of rising, and shooting he: on the spot but she was not to be 


Court S. ine msequence of the recommendation vf Prince M——, has | '° understand that, as he could not sleep for pain, he would watch over us. You 
already anno inced me, and I tind every where the kindest reception. Yester- | May suppose we slept much less than we talked. ‘The two strangers gave 


ine an account of thea once having been themselves in a somewhat similar si- 
tuation, Day came, fair and rosy, and with it the punishment of our cap 
lives, 


day [| visited the Archives, where, however, there are only two or three volumes 
relative to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, which | could run through im a 
few hours. However, I had reasons to be pleased with my gleanings. I found 
3 coivention between Venice and Mantred which contains all the principles of They were now quite sobered. Their feet were unbound, but their arms 
the English Act of Navigation; likewise a treaty of Gregory IX. with Venice. | were still securely tied. We marched them into the woods off the road, and 
for the conquest and partition of the kingdom of Sicily ; lastly a document of | having used them as Regulators were wont to use such delinquents, we set fire 
Conradin, in which he acknowledges Mantred as guardian, and regent of Apulia | to the cabin, gave all the skins and implements to the young Indian warrior, and 

Thus I was thrown back from the present time to my Holenstaufen. ° * | proceeded, well pleased, towards the settlements. 
ad [ hear complaints from all quarters of the scandalous manner in which, | 
during the reign of French liberty, the treasures of literature and art were ruined | 
and destroyed. Thus, for instance, ihe soldiers quartered in S. Giorgio, always | 
patd the fare across the Great Canal with a book, which the eondolier immediate- | 
ly sold as waste paper. ° * * I turn over the laws and proclaima: | 
trons of the democratic republic of Venice in the year 1797. What extravagant It is my opinion that all the birds of this species, which leave our States and 
hopes ! what boundless rapture! what high-flown languaye! And then the inva- | territories each spring for the distant north, pair before they depart. This, no 
sion of this paradise by robbery, pillage, billeting of soldiers, forced contribu- | doubt, necessarily results from the nature of their place of summer residence, 
tions, the contemptuous behaviour of the French, covered with polite phrases, | Where the genial season is so short as scarcely to afford them sufficient time for 
and the rapacious hand of Buonaparte. But then admiration of him still pre- | bringing up their young and renewing their plumage, be‘ore the rigours of ad- 
wailed, and /es destinees of Venice were not yet accomplies. A credo was print- vancing winter force them to commence their flight 
ed in Bolzano, so early asthe 16th of April, 1797 [send it you asa curwsity ; | This opinion is founded on the following facts :—I have frequently observed large 
—* Liberta Equaglianza. Crelo republicano. Credo nella Republica francese | flocks of Geese, in ponds, on tarshy grounds, or even on dry sand bars, the ma- 
@nae indivisibile, Creatrice dell’ Evuaglianza e della linerta Credo nel Gene ted birds renewing their courtship as early as the month of January, while the 
ral Bonaparte suo figlio unico diffensore nosiro, i! quale fa conceputu da other individuals would be contending or coquetting for hours every day, until all 
spirito, nacque da madre virtuosissima. Paty sopra mon’i e colli, fu da tiranni | Seemed satistied with the choice they had made, after which, although they re- 
vilipeso e sepolto. Discese nel Piemonte il terzo di resuscito in Italia. Saliin | mained together, any person could easily perceive that they were careful to keep 
Mantova, ed ora siede alla destra de Vienna capitale deil’ Austria. Dilaha da | impairs. [ have observed aiso that the older the birds, the shorter were the pre- 
veniri a giudicare 1 violenti Aristocrati. Credo nello spirito della Generalita fran- | l!minaries of their courtship, and that the barren individuals were altogether in- 
cese e del Direttorio di Parigi, la distruzione de’ nemici della virtt, niuna remis- | Sensible to the manifestations of Jove and mutual affection that were displayed 
sione alla tirannia, la resurrezione del diritto naturale dell’ uomo, la futura pace, | around them. ‘The bachelors and old maids, whether in regret, or not caring to 
liberta eguaglianza, fratellanza eterna, cosi sia !”’ be disturbed by the bustle, quietly moved aside, and lay down on the grass or 
sand at some di-tance from the rest; and whenever the flocks rose on wing, or 
, * From the year 1821 to 1832, for instance, 3332 children were received in the found- | tetook themselves to the water, these forlorn birds always kept behind. This 
Shmuna i 315) andi the a chicos muses id0" iar founding hs, | Made of preparing fr the breeding season has appeared to we the more remark 
able, that, on reaching the place appointed for their summer residence, the birds 


pitals the result ismuch more unfavourable. 
- , of a flock separate in pairs, which form their nests and rear their young at a con- 


DANGERS OF THE PRAIRIE. | siderable distance from each other. as 
ig It is extremely amusing to witness the courtship of the Canada Goose in all its 
From Mr. Audubon's Episodes. stages; and let me assure you, reader, that although a Gander does not strut 
On my return from the Upper Mississippi, I found myself obliged to cross | before his beloved with the pomposity of a Turkey, or the grace of a Dove, his 
one of the wide Prairies, which, in that portion of the United States, vary the | ways are quite as agreeable to the female of his choice. I can imagine before 
appearance of the country. ‘The weather was fine, all around me was as fresh | me one who has accomplished the defeat of another male after a struggle of 
and blooming as if it had just issued from the bosom of nature. My napsack, | half an wour or more. He advances gallantly towards the object of contention, 
may gun, and my dog, were all [ had for baggage and company. But, although | his head scarcely rsised an inch from the ground, his bill open to its full stretch, 
well moccassined, | moved slowly along, attracted by the brilliancy of the flowers, | his fleshy tongue elevated, his eyes darting fiery glances, and as he moves he 
and the gambols of the fawns around their dams, to all appearance as thought- | hisses loudly, while the emotion «hich be experiences, causes his quills to shake, 
Jess of danger as | felt myself. | and his feathers to rustle. Now he is close to her who 1n his eves js all loveli- 
My march was of long duration ; I saw the sun sinking beneath the horizon | ness; his neck bending gracefully in all directions, passes all around her, and 
jong before [ could perceive any appearance of woodland, and nothing in the | occasionally touches her body ; and as she congratulates hiin on his victory, and 
shape of man I had inet with that day. The track which I followed was «nly | acknowle ‘ges his affection, they move their necks in a hundred curious ways 
an old Indian trace, and as darkness overshaded the prairie, I felt some desire to | At this moment fierce jealousy urges the defeated gander to renew his efforts to 
reach at least a copse, in which | might le down to rest. The Night-hawks | obtain his love; he advances apace, his eyes glowing with the fire of rage; he 
were skimming over around me, attracted by the buzzing wings of the beetles | shakes his broad wings, ruffles up his w hole plumage, and as he rushes on the 
“which form their food, and the distant howling of wolves, gave me some hope | fue, hisses with the intensity of anger. 
that I should soon arrive at the skirts of some woodland. | and opening up a space, the birds gather round to viewthe combat. The bold 
I did so, and almost at the same instant a fire-light attracting my eye, I mov- | bird who his been caressing his mate, scarcely dei; ns to take notice of his foe 
ed towaris , full of confidence that it proceeded from the camp of some wan- | but seems to send a scornful glance towards him. He of the mortified feelinus, 
prs ie or [ oj bmp eg oe Ps covered by its glare that it was from however, raises his body, half opens his sinewy wings. and with a powerful blow, 

ho 4 K ‘ 7 De »- | se | 1 a ¥ , 4 

tween it and bay if busily engaged in aes — «ae ictgaleaal ppoe _ poder 0g ky. oo: yeaah eee pigectiict- al ceteen. 
’ gag schold arrangements a company, nor indeea is there much disposition to bear it in anv circumstan- 
: reached the spot, and presenting myself atthe door, asked the tall figure, | ces; the blow is returned with vigour, the aggressor reels for a moment, but he 
Sear aoe gad arc ssn uh etre, ed sm, eee 3 Wet ihe meng mr dele 
answered in the affirmative. I walked in ots 4 agin ; ic ¥ ier! ot . 1 M. a ry would now le per oo bh as it te. thrust and blow succeed each 
quntehmeuil ve deel 7m. ' ; _woor en stwol, and quietly | oherlike the strokes of hammers driven ry sturcly forgers But now, the mated 
y y the fire. e next object that attracted my notice was a| gander has caught hold of his antagonist’s head with this bill; no boll-dog 
yea young Indian, resting his head hetween his handa. with his elbows | could cling faster to his victim; he squeezes him with all the energy of rage, 
poe epee antten a eee the log wall near him, while a quanti- | lashes him with his powerful wings, and at 
oon skins lay at his feet. 
he appirently breathed not. | 


THE CANADA GOOSE—ITS LOVES AND GAL- 
LANTRY. 
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Ihe whole flock seems to stand amazed, 


length drives him away, spreads 
He moved not; | out bis pinions, runs with joy to his mate, and hills the air with cries of exul- 
Accustomed to the habits of the Indians, and know- | tation. 


But now, see yonder, not a couple, but half a dozen of ganders are engaged 


img that they pay little attention to the approach of civilized strangers (a cits | 
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Some desperado, it seems, has fallen upon a mated bird, and several 
bystanders, as if sensible of the impropriety of such conduct, rush to the assist. 
ance of the wrunged one. How they strive and tug, biting, and striking with 


in battle! 


their wings! and how their feathers fly about! Exhausted, abashed, and mor- 
tified, the presumptuous intruder retreats in disgrace ;—there he lies almost 
breathless on the sand! 

Such are the conflicts of these ardent lovers, and so full of courage and of af- 
fection towards their females are they, that the approach of a male invariably 
rufiles their tempers as well as their feathers. No sooner has the goose laid her 
first egg, than her bold mate stands almost erect by her side, watching even the 
rustling sound of the breeze. The least noise brings from him a sound of an- 
ger. Should he spy a raccoon making its way among the grass, he walks up 
to him undauntedly, hurls a vigorous blow at him, and drives him instantly away, 
Nay | doubt if man himself, if unarmed, would come off unscathed in such an 
encounter. ‘The brave gander does more ; for if imminent danger excite him 
he urges his mate to fly off, and resolutely remains near the nest until he is assur- 
ed of her safety, when he also betakes himself to flight, mocking as it were by 
his notes his disappointed enemy. 

Suppose all be pe«ce and quiet around the fond pair, and the female to be sit- 
ting in security upon her eggs. The nest is placed near the bank of a noble 
stream or lake; the clear sky is spread over the scene, the bright beams glitter 
on the waters, and a thousand odorous flowers give beauty to the swamp which 
of late was so dismal. The gander passes to and fro over the liquid element, 
moving as if lord of the waters ; now he inclines his head with a graceful curve, 
now sips to quench his thirst; and, as noontide has arrived, he «paddles his way 
towards the shore, to relieve for a while his affectionate and patient consort. The 
lisping sounds of their offspring are heard through the shell; their little bills 
have formed a breach in the inclosing walls; full of life, and bedecked with 
beauty, they come forth, with tottering steps and downy covering. Toward the 
water they now follow their careful parent, they reach the border of the stream, 
their mother already floats on the loved element, one after an6ther launches 
forth, and now the flock glides gently along. Whata beautiful sight! Close 
by the grassy margin, the mother slowly leads her innocent younglings ; to one 
she shews the seed of the floating grass, to another points out the crawling 
Her careful eye watclies the cruel turtle, the garfish, and the pike, that 
are lurking for their prey, and, with head inclined, she glances upwards to the 
eagle or gull that are hovering over the water in search of food. <A ferocious 
bird dashes at her young ones ; she instautly plunges beneath the surface, and, 
in the twinkling of an eye, her brood disappear after her ; new they are among 
the thick rushes, with nothing above water but their little bills. The mother is 
marching towards the land, having lisped to her brood in accents so gentle that 
none but they and ber mate can understand their import, and all are safely lodg- 
ed under cover until the disappointed eagle or gull bears away. 

More than six weeks have now elapsed. The down of the goslings, which 

was at first soft and turfy, has become coarse and hairlike. Their wings are 
edged with quills, and their bodies bristled with feathers. They have increased 
in size, and, living in the midst of abundance, they have become fat, so that on 
shore they make their way with difficulty, and as they are yet unavle to fly, the 
zreatest care is required to save them from their numerous enemies. They grow 
apace, and now the burning days of August are over. They are able to fly 
vith ease from one shore to anuther, and as each successive night the hoarfrosts 
over the country, and the streams are closed over by the ice, the family joins 
hat in their neighbourhvod, which is also joined by others. At length they 
spy the advance of a snow-storm, when the ganders with one accord sound the 
order for their departure. 

After many wide circlings, the flock has risen high in the thin air, and an hour 
or more Is spent in teaching the young the order in which they are to move. But 
now, the host has b en marshalled, and off it starts, shewing, as it proceeds, 
itone time an extended front, at another a single lengthened file, and now ar- 
raving itself inan angular form The old males advance in front, the females 
follow, the young come in succession according to their strength, the weakest 
forming the rear. Should ome feel fatigued, his position is changed in the ranks, 
ind he assumes a pace in the wake of another, who cleaves the air before him; 
verbaps the parent bird flies fora while by his side to encourage him. Two,three, 
or more days elapse before they reach a secure resting place. The fat with 
which they were loaded at their departure has rapidly wasted; they are fa- 
tigued, and experience the keen goawings of hunger; but now they spy a wide 
estuary, towards which they direct their course. Alighting on the water, they 
swim to the beach, stand, and gaze around them; the young full of joy, the old 
full of fear, for well are they aware that many foes have been waiting their arri- 
val. Silent all night remains the flock, but not inactive ; with care they betake 
themselves tothe grassy shores, where they allay the cravings of appetite, and 
their wasted strength. Soon asthe early dawn lightens the surface of 
the deep they rise into the air, extend their lines, and proceed southward, until 
arriving in some place where they think they may be enabled to rest in security, 
they remain during the winter. At length, after many annoyances, they joyful- 
fully perceive the return of spring, and prepare to fly away from their greatest 
enemy man. 
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ITS SAGACITY IN DANGER. 

The Canada Goose is less shy when met with far inland, than when on the 
sea-coast, and the smaller the ponds or lakes to which they resort, the more easy 
it is toapproach them. ‘They usually feed in the manner of Swans and fresh- 
water Ducks, that is, by plunging their heads towards the bottom of shallow 
ponds or the borders of lakes and rivers, and immersing their fore parts, and fre- 
quently exhibiting their legs and feet with the posterior portion of their body 
elevated in the air. They never dive on such occasions. If feeding in the fields 
or meadows, they nip the blades of grass sidewise, in the manneroft the Dumes- 
tic Goose, and after rainy weather, they are frequently seen rapidly patting the 
earth with both feet. as if to force the earth-worms from their burrows. If they 
dabble at times with their billsin muddy water, in search of food, this action is 
by no means so common with them as it is with ducks, the Mallard for example 
They are extremely fond of alighting in corn-fields covered with tender blades, 
where they often remain through the night and commit great havoc. Wherever 
you find them, and however remote from the haunts of man the place may be, 
they are at all times so vigilant and suspicious, that it is extremely rare to sur- 
prise them. In keenness of sight and acuteness of hearing, they are perhaps 
surpassed by no bird whatever. They act as sentinels towards each other, and 
during the hours at which the flock reposes, one or more ganders stand on 
the watch. At the sight of cattle, horses, or animals of the deer kind, they are 
seldom alarmed, but a bear or a cougar is instantly announced, and if on such oc- 
casions the flock is on the ground near water, the birds immediately betake them- 
selves in silence to the latter, swim to the middle of the pond or river, and there 
remain until danger is over. Should their enemies pursue them in the water, 
the males utter loud cries, and the birds arrange themselves in close ranks, rise 
simultaneously in a few seconds, and fly off in a compact body, seldom at such 
times forming lines or angles, it being in fact only when the distance they have 
to travel is great that they dispose themselves in those forms. So acute is their 
sense of hearing that they are able to distinguish the different sounds or footsteps 
of their foes with astonishing accuracy. Thus the breaking of adry stick by a 
deer is at once distinguished from the same accident occasioned by aman. If a 
dozen of large turtles drop into the water, making a great noise in their fall, orif 
the same effect is produced by an alligator, the Wild Goose pays no regard to tt ; 
but however faint and distant may be the Indian's paddle, that may by accident 
have struck the side of his canoe, it is at once marked, every individual raises its 
head and luoks intently towards the place from which the noise has proceeded, 
and in silence all watch the movements of their enemy. 

While on the water, the Canada Goose moves with considerable grace, and 
in its general deportment resembles the wild Swan, to which I think it is nearly 
alled. If wounded in the wing, they sometimes dive to a small depth, and 
make off with astonishing address, always in the direction of the shore, the mo- 
ment they reach which, you see them sneaking through the grass or bushes, their 
necks extended an inch or so above the ground, and in this manner proceeding so 
silently, that, unless clusely watched, they are pretty sureto escape. If shot at 
and wounded while on the ice, they immediately walk off in a dignified manner, 
as if anxious to make you believe that they have not been injured, emitting & 
loud note all the while ; but the instant they reach the shore they become silent, 
and make off in the manner described. I was much surprised one «ay while on 
the coast of Labrador, to see how cunningly one of these birds, which, in conse- 
quence of the moult, was quite unable to fly, managed for a while to elude our 
pursuit. It was first perceived at some distance from the shore, when the boat 
was swiftly rowed towards it, and it swam before us with great speed, making 
directly towards the land ; but when we came within a few yards of if, it dived, 
and nothing could be seen of it fora longtime. Every one of the party stood 
on tiptoe to mark the spot at which it should rise, but all in vain, whenthe man 
at the rudder accicentally looked down over the stern and there aw the goose, 
its body immersed, the point of its bill alone above water, and its feet busily en- 
gaged in propelliny it so as to keep pace with the movements of the boat. The 
sailor attempted to catch it while within a foot or two of him, but with the swift- 
ness of thought it shifted from side to side, fore and aft, until delighted at having 
witnessed so much sagacity in a goose, | begged the party to suffer the poor 
bird to escape 


CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
‘ CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE VOYAGE. 
When I awoke from the long sound sleep which succeeded my last adventure 
I had some difficulty in remembering where I was, or how I had come there 
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From my narrow berth I looked out upon the now empty cabin, and, at length, 
some misty and confused sense of my situation crept slowly overme. I opened 
the little shutter beside me, and looked out. The bold headlands of the southern 
coast were frowning, in sullen and dark masses, about a couple of miles distant, 
and I perceived that we were going fast through the waier, which was heauti- 
fully calin and still. I ncw looked at my watch; it was past eight o clock ; 
and, as it must evidently be evening from the appearance of the sky, I felt that 1 
had slept soundly for about twelve hours. 

In the hurry of departure, the cabin had not been set to rights, and there lay 
every species of lumber and luggage in all imaginable confusion. Trunks, gun- 
cases, baskets of eggs, umbrellas, hampers of sea-store, cloaks, foraging caps, 
maps, and sw ord-belts, were scattered on every side—while the debris of a din- 
ner, not over remarkable for its propriety in table equipage, added to the ludic- 
rous effect. The heavy tramp of a foot overhead denoted the step of some one 
taking his shert walk of exercise ; while the rough voice of the skipper, as he 
gave the word to * Go abuut,” all convinced me that we were at last under way, 
and off to ‘the wars.” 

The confusion our last evening on shore produced in my brain was such, that 
every effort I made to remember any thing about it only increased my difficulty, 
and | felt myself in a web so tangled and inextricable, that all endeavor to es- 
cape free was impossible. Sometimes! thought that [ had really married Ma- 
tilda Dalrymple—then, [ supposed that the father had called me out and wound- 
ed me in a duel; and, finally, | had some confused notion about a quarrel with 
Sparks, but what for, when, and how it ended, I knew not. How tremendously 
tipsy I must have been, was the only conclusion I could craw from all these 
conflicting doubts ; and, after ali, it was the only thing like fact that beamed 
upon my mind. How I had come on board and reached my berth was a matter 
I reserved for future inquiry ; resolving, that about the real history of my last 
night on shore | should ask no questions, if others were equally disposed to let 
It pass in silence 

1 next began to wonder if Mike had looked after all my luggage, trunks, &c., 
and whether he himself had been forgotten in our hasty departure. About this lat- 
ter point | was not destined for much doubt ; fora well-known voice from the foot 


of the companion ladder at once proclaimed my faithful follower, and evidenced | 


his feelings at his departure from bis home and country 

Mr. Free was, at the time I mention, gathered up like a ball opposite a small, 
low window that looked upon the bluff headlands now fast becoming dim end 
misty as the night approached. He was apparently in low spirits, and hummed 
in a species of low, droning voice, the following ballad, at the end of cach verse 
of which came an Irish chorus, which to the erudite in such matters will sug- 
gest the air of ** Middirederoo :"— 


MICKEY FREE'S LAMENT. 
‘Then, fare ye well, ould Erin dear ; 
To part—my heart does ache well. 
From Carrickfergus to Cape Clear, 
I'll never see your equal. 
And, though to foreign parts we're bound, 
Where cannibals may ate us, 
We'll ne'er forget the holy ground 
Of poteen and potatoes. 
Meddirederoo, aroo, aroo, Kc. 


**When good St. Patrick banished frogs, 

And shook them from his garment, 

He never thought we'd go abroad, 

To live upon such varmint ; 

Nor quit the land where whiskey grew, 

To wear King George's button, 

Take vinegar for mountain dew, 

And toads for mountain mutton, 
Meddirederoo, aroo, aroo,”’ &c 


“T say, Mike, stop that confounded keen, and tell me where are we.” 

*©OH the ould head of Kinsale, sir.’’ 

* Where is ( Yaptain Power?” 

“Smoking a cigar on deck with the captain, sir.” 

“And Mr Sparks!” 

‘Mighty sick in his own state room 
glory 
him.” 

**Who have you got on board besides?” 

** The adjutant’s here, sir, and an ould gentleman they call the major.” 

* Not Mayor Dalrymple,” said I, starting up with terror at the thought, “ eh, 
Mike le 


‘No, sir, another major, his name Mulroon, or Mundoon, or something like 


Oh! but it’s himself has enough of 
bad luck to it—by this time; he’d make your heart break to look at 


“Monsoon, you son of a lumper potatoe,” cried out a surly, gruff voice from 
a berth opposite, * Monsvon Who's at the other side?” 

“Mr. O'Malley, 14th,” said |, by way of introduction 

“ My servic hen,” said the voice ; ** going to join your regiment?” 

“Yes, an! you—are you bound on a similar er:and "’ 

“ No, heaven be praised! I’m attached to the commissariat, and only going 
to Lisbou. Have you had any dinner?” 

“Nota morsel, have you?” 

‘‘No more than yourself; but I always lie by for three or four days this way, 
till I get used to the confounded rocking and pitching; and, with a little grog 
and some sleep, get over the time gaily enough. Steward, anotner tumbler like 
the last: there—very good—that will do. Your good health, Mr , What 
was it you sai '” 

“O'Malley.” 

“ O'Ma!!ey —your good health—good night ;” and so ended our brief colloquy, 
and, in a few minutes more, a very decisive snore pronounced my friend to be 
fulfilling his precept for killing the hours 


to you, 





I now made the effort to emancipate myself from my crib, and at last succeed- 
ed in getting on the floor, where, after one chassez at a small looking-glass op- 


posite, followed by a very impetuous rush at a little brass stove, 


interrupted by a trunk, and laid prostrate, I finally got my clothes on, and made 
my way tothe deck. Lattle attuned as was toy mind at the moment to admire 
anything like scenery, it was impossible to be unmoved by the magnificent pros- 


It was a beautiful evening in summer; the sun had set above 


rich and bur- 


pect before me 
an hour betore, i 

nished yold, stretching along the whole horizon, and tipping all the sammits of 
In Vast moving 
We were alre ady in blue water, 


leaving behind him in the west one vast arch o 
! 


the heavy rolling sea, as tt rulled on, unbroken by foam or ripple, 


mountais from the far coast of Labrador. 


though the | 


bald cliffs that I 
to leeward 


were to form our departing point were but a few miles 


Ihere lay the lofty bluff of Old Kinsale, 


peered from a summit of some hundred feet into the deep water that swe pe its 


t 
rocky bas many a tangled lichen and straggling bough trailing 1m the flood 
beneath 


of the fisherman, whose swift hookers had more than once shot by us, and disap- 


The wind, which began to fall at sunset, freshened as the 


whose crest, overhanging, 


Here and there, upon the coast, atwinkling gleam proclaimed the hut 


peared ina moment 


hot to want for spirits and fun, to judge from the hearty bursts of laughing that 
every moment pealed forth, and shook the little building that held them. Power, 
as usual with him, seemed to be taking the lead, and was evidently, amusing 
himself with the peculiarities of his co.npanions. 

“Come, adjutant, fill up; here's to the campaign before us; we at least have 
nothing but pleasure in the anticipation; no lovely wife behind; no charming 
babes to fret, and be fretted for, eh?” 1 

“Vara true,” said the docter, who was mated with a tartar ; “ye maun hae 
less regrets at leavin’ hame; but a married man is no eutirely denied his ain 
consolations.”’ 

* Good sense in that,” said the skipper; “a wide berth and plenty of sea room 
are not bad things now and then.” 

“Is that your experience also!” said Power, with a knowing look. ‘* Come, 
comme, adjatant, we're not so ill off, yousee; but, by Jove, I can’t imagine how 
it ls a man ever comes to thirty without having at least one wife, without count- 
ing his colonial possessions, of course.” , 

* Yes,” said the adjutant, witha sigh, as he drained his glass to the bottom. 
“Tt is devilish strange—woman, lovely woman !” here he filled and drank again, 
as though he had been proposing a toast for his own peculiar drinking. 








“Tsay, now,” resumed Power, catching at once that there was something 
i Working in his mind; * I] say now, how happened it that you, a right good look- 
| ing, soldier-like fellow, that always made his way among the fair ones, with that 
| confounded roguish eye and slippery tongue, how the deuce did it come to pass 
| that you never married?” . 
| “I've been more shan once on the verge of it,” said the adjutant, smiling 
blindly at the flattery, 
| ** And nae bad notion yours just to stay there,” said the doctor, with a very 
| peculiar contortion of countenance. 
| ‘Nopleasing you, no contenting a fellow like you,” said Power, returning 
to the charge ; ‘that’s the thing; you get a certain ascendancy ; you have a kind 
ot success, as the French say, téde montée, and you think no woman rich enough, 
| Or good looking enough, or high enough.” 
| ‘No, by Jove, you're wrong,” said the adjutant, swallowing the bait, hook 
j and all, ** quite wrong there; fur, somehow, all my life, [ was decidedly suscep- 
|} tible, not that [cared much for your blushing sixteen or budding beauties ip 
white muslin, fresh from a back board and a governess; no, my taste inclined 
j rather to the more sober charms of two or three and thirty, the embonpoint, a 
| good foot and ancle, a sensible breadth about the shoulders” 





smoke, **a little bluff in the bows, and great stowage, eh?” 

* You leaned then towards the widows,” said Power. 

* Exactly : I confess, a widow always was iny weakness. There was some- 
thing I ever liked in the notion of a woman who had got over all the awkward 
girlishness of early years, and had that self- possession which hab.t and knowledge 
of the world confer, and knew enough of herself to understand what she really 
wished and where she would really go.” 

“Take the trade winds,” puffed the skipper. 

“Then, as regards fortune, they have adecided superiority over the spinster 
class. I defy any man breathing—let him be half police magistrate, half chan- 
cellor—to find out the figure of a young lady’s dower. On your first introduc- 
tion to the house, some kind friend whispers, ‘Go it, old boy ; forty thougard, 
not a penny less ;’ a few weeks later, as the siege progresses, a maiden aunt, 
disposed to putling, comes down to twenty ; this dimimishes again one half, but 
then ‘the money ts in bank-stock, hard three-and a-half.’ You goa little farther, 
and, as you sit one day over your wine with papa, he suddenly promulgates the 
fact, that his daughter has five thousand pounds, two of which turn out to be in 
Mexican bonds, and three in an Irish mortgage.’ 

* Happy for you,” interrupted Power, * that it be not in Galway, where a 
proposal to foreclose would be the signal for your being called out, and shot 
without benefit of clergy.” 

* Bad luck to it, for Galway,” said the adjutant. “ I was nearly taken in there 
once to marry a girl that her brother-in-law swore had eight. hundred a year, 
and it came vut afterwards that so she had, but it was for one year only; and he 
challenged me for doubting his word too.” 

* There's an old formula for finding out an Irish fortune,” says Power, “ worth 
all the algebra thev ever taught in Trinity. Take the half of the assumed sum, 
and divide it by three, the quotient will be a flattering representative of the 
figure souglit for.”’ 

** Not in the north,” said the adjutant, firmly, “ not in the north, Power; they 
are all well off there 
your pardon, doctor, they are all Irish—linen-weaving, Presbyterian, yarn fac 


There's a race of canny, thrifty, half Scotch niggers— 





} 
in which I was | 


| we knew of the matter; never was there a blunder like ours. 
| in Derry 


moon rose, and the good ship, bending to the breeze, lay gently over, and rushed | 


waters with a sound of gladness. I was alone 


1 had 


thro igh the upon the deck ; 
Power and 
how, and I was, after all, not sorry to be left 
rupted 


My tho ights turned once more to my home—to my first, my best, earliest 
friend, whose hearth I had rendered lonely and desolate, and my heart sunk 
within me as I remembered it. How deeply I reproached myself for the selfish 


the captain, whom I ex} ected to have found, had lisappeared some- } 
to my own reflections uninter- 


triumphal entry 


impetuosity with which | had ever followed any rising fancy—any new and sud- | 


den desire, and never thought of him whose every h ype was in, whose every 
wish was fur, me would [ 


with all its glittering promise, and 


Alas, alas! my poor uncle! how gladly resign 
every prospect my soldier's life may hold out, 


: 
all the flattery of success, to be once mure beside you; to feel your warm and 


! r ’ } in wi P 
maniy gras oO see your smile; to hear your voice; to be again wuere all our 


best feelings are born and nurtured, our cares assuaged, our joys more joyed in, 
and our griefs mors wept—at home! ‘These very words have more music to 
my ears, than all the softe st strains that ever svré 1 sung They bring us back } 
to all we have loved, by ties that are never felt but throuth such simple associa- 


lings come back 


j 


tions, and in the earlier memories called up. 
lreary desolation 


Our childish fe 
once more to visit us, like better spirits, as we walk amid the « 
that years of care and uneasiness have spread around us. 
Wretched must he be who ne‘er has felt such bliss ; and thrice happy he who, 
saine early home, with all its 


t 


feeling it, knows that still there lives for him that 
loved inmates, its every dear and devoted object wa 
la ; diay 7 





for his approach 

Sach were my thoughts as I stuod gazing at the bold line of coast now gra- 
dually growing more and more dim while even 19 fell, and we continued to stand 
farther out to sea. So absorbed was I all this time in my reflections, that I 
never rd the voices which now suddenly burst upon my ears quite close be- 
s me I turned | saw for the first time that, at the end of the quarter- 
d c, sto vhat is called a round-house, or smal! cabin. from which the sounds 
in questio oceeded. I walked gently forward, and peeped in, and certa 
any thing sst with my te reverie need nc e ci elve rt 
sat the skip} , a i, To l-faced, jolly -looking tt] tar, ! yr a 1Vv 
i ; i sat my friend Power, the 

m I once met in Cork, and beard th ie wa 
regiment. ‘Two or thr < bottles, a paper of ¢ I 
t t erta the | t 





ting his coming, and longing 


emed | 


toring, long-nosed, hard-drinking fellows, that lay by rather a snug thing now 
and then. Do you know, I was very near it once in the north. I've half a 
mind to tell you the story ; tho’, perhaps, you'll laugh at me.”’ 

The whole party at once protested that nothing could induce them to deviate 
so widely from the line of propriety, and the skipper having mixed a fresh bowl, 
and filled all the glasses round, the cigars were lighted, and the adjutant 
began :— 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE ADJUTANT'S STORY.—LIFE IN DERRY 

‘““Tt is now about eight, may be ten years, since, that we were ordered to 
march from Belfast, and take up our quarters in Londonderry. We had not 
been . .ore than a few weeks altovether in Ulster, when the order caine ; and, 
as we had bees, for the preceding two years, doing duty in the south and west, 
we concluded that the island was tolerably the same in all parts. We opened 
our campaign in the maiden city, exactly as we had been doing with ‘unparal- 
leled success’ in Cashel, Fermoy, Tuam, &c., that isto say, we announced gar- 
rison balls, and private theatricals ; offered a cup to be run for in steeple chase ; 
turned out a four-in-hand drag, with mottled greys ; and brought over two deal 
boats to challenge the north ” ‘ 

**The 18th found the place stupid,’ said we. 

“To be sure they did; slow fellows, like them, must find any place stupid 
No dinners; but they gave none. No fun; but they had none in themselves 
In fact, we knew better: we understood how the thing was to be done, and 
resolved that, asa mine of rich ore lay unworked, it was reserved for us to pro 
duce the shining metal that others, less discerning, had failed to discover. Little 
Were you ever 
Nts 

** Never,” said the three listeners. 

‘* Well, then, let me inform you, that the place has its own peculiar features 
In the first place, 
country neighbourhood that surrounds them, a certain sprinkling of gentlefolk, 


ili the larve towns in the south and west have, besides the 


who, though with small fortunes and not much usage of the world, are stll a great 
accession to society, and make up the blank which, even in the most thickly- 
peopled country, wo ild be sadly felt without them Now, in Derry, there is 
After the great guns, and, per Baccho, what great guns are they ! 
sharp, clever, shrewd, 


none of this. 
You have nothing yut the 
they are deep in flaxseed. cunning in molasses, an! not to 


men engaged in commerce ; 


well-informed felluws ; 


be excelled in all that pertains to cotlee, sassafras, cinnamon, gum, oakum, and | 


elephants’ teeth. ‘he place isarich one, and the spirit of commerce 1s felt 
throuchout it Nothing 1s eared for, nothing ts talked of, nothing alluded to,that 
does not bear upon this; and, in fact, if you haven't a venture in Smyrna figs, 
Memel timber. Dutch dolls, or some such commodity, you are absolutely nothing, 
and might as well be at a vall with a cork leg, or go deaf to the opera. 

“ Now, when I've told thus much, I leave you to guess what impression our 
) city produ 
awaited us elsewhere, as we marche 
v, and, I confess 1t, intelligent-looking faces, that scruti- 


gaily into quarters, here we saw nothing 
but grave, sober-look 
nized our appearance closely enough, but ¢ vidently with no great approval, and 
less enthusiasm. ‘The men passed on hurriedly tothe counting-houses and the 
wharfs; the women, with almost as little interest, peeped at us from the windows, 
and walked away aga Ou! 
that paradise of the infantry, that lies west of the Shannon Little we knew, as 
we ordered the band, vely anticipation of the gaieties before as, to strike up 
‘ Payne's first set,’ that, to the ears of the fair listeners in Ship Quay-street, the 
rumble of a sugar hugshead, or the crank, crank of a weighing crane were more 
delightful music.” 

‘“‘ By Jove,” interrupted Power, “ you are quite right. Women are strongly 
imitative in their tastes. The lovely Italian, whose very costume is a natural 
_ is no moré like the pretty Liverpool damsel, than Genoa 
what the deuce have they, dear souls, with their fee 

r eves upon the pages of Scott or Byron, to do with 
But letus not repine: that very 


following of a Raphae 
‘ 


is to Glasnevin ; and yet, 


upon a soitc irpet, and 
all the cotton or dimity that ever was printed 
plastic character is our great blessing 


‘I'm not so sure that it always exists,” said the doctor, « ibiously, as though 


his own experience pointed otherwise 
| | ' . 

“Well, go a-head,” said the skipper, who evidently disliked the digression thus 

Interrupting the adjutant's story. 
, 

‘We il, we marched a y, | yok it or ght and left at the pretty faces- and there 
were plenty of them too at a momentary curiosity drewto the windows; but, 
aithough we smiled, ar vled, and leered, as only a newly arrived reyiment ca 
smile, ogle, or leer, by all that’s provoking, we might as well have wasted our 


* Somewhat Dutch-like, | take it,” said the skipper, puffing out a volume of 


1. Instead of the admiring crowds that | 
! 


how we wished for Galway—zglorious Galway, | 
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“ Disappointed, as we undoubtedly felt, at the little enthusiam that marked our 
entrée, we still resolved to persist in our original plan, and, accordingly, early the 
following morning, announced our intention of giving amateur theatricals, The 
mayor, who called upon our colonel, was the first to learn this, and received the 
information with pretty much the same kind of look as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury mignt be supposed to assume, if requested by a friend to ride furthe Derby. 
The incredulous expression of the poor man’s face, as he turned from one of us 
to the other, evidentiy canvassing in his mind, whether we might not, by some 
special dispensation of Providence, be all insane, | shall never forget. 

“ His visit was a very short one; whether concluding that we were not quite 
safe company, or whether our notification was too much for his nerves, 1 know 
not. 

*“ We were not to be balked, however: our plans for gaiety, long planned and 
conued over, were soon announced in all form, and, though we made efforts al- 
most superhuman in the cause, our plays were performed to empty benches, our 
balls were unattended, our picnic invitations politely declined, and, in a word, all 
our advances treatea with a cold and chilling politeness that plainly said, ‘ We'll 
none of you.’ P 

** Each day brought some new discomfiture, and, as we met at mess, instead of 
having, as heretofore, some prospect of pleasure and amusement to chat over, it 
was only to talk gloomily over our miserable failures, and lament the dreary quar- 
ters that our fates had doomed us to. 

‘Some months wore on in this fashion, and at length—what will not time do? 
—we began, by degrees, to forget our woes. Some of us took to late hours and 
brandy and water; others got sentimental, and wrote journals, and novels, and 
poetry; some few made acquaintances among the townspeople, and cut in toa 
quiet rubber to pass the evening, while another detachment, among which I 
was, got up a little love atlair to while away the tedious hours and cheat the lazy 
sun 

*T have already said something of my taste in beauty ; now, Mrs. Boggs was 
exactly the style of woman I fancied. She was a widow; she had black eyes— 
not your jet black sparkling, Dutch-doll eyes, that roll about and tremble, but 
mean nothing—no; her's had a soft, subdued, downcast, pensive look about 
them, and were fully as melting a pair of orbs as any blue eyes you ever looked 
at. 

“Then, she had a short upper lip, and sweet teeth ; by Jove they were pearls ! 
and she showed them, too, pretty often. Her figure was well-rounded, plump, 
and what the French call net/e. ‘To complete all, her instep and ancle were un- 
exceptionable ; and, lastly, her jointure was seven hundred pounds per annum, 
with a trifle of eight thousand more, that the late lamented Boggs bequeathed, 
when, after four months of uninterrupted bliss, he left Derry for another world. 

‘* When chance first threw me in the way of the fair widow, some casual coin- 
cidence of opinion happened to raise me in her estimation, and I soon afterwards 
received an invitation to a small evening party at her house, to which I alone of 
the regiment was asked. 

“T shall not weary you with the details of my intimacy ; it is enough that I 
tell you I fell desperately in love. I began by visiting twice or thrice a-week,and, 
in less than two months, spent every morning at her house, and rarely !eft it till 
the ‘roast beef’ announced mess. 

**T soon discovered the widow's cue ; she was serious. Now, I had conducted 
all manner of flirtations in my previous life; timid young ladies, manly young la- 
dies, musical, artistical, poetical, and hysterical. Bless you, I knew them all by 
heart; but never before had ! to deal with a serious one, and a widow to boot. 
The case was a trying one. For some weeks, it wasall very up-hill work ; all 
the red-hot shot of warm affection I used to pour in, on other occasions, was of 
no use here. The language of love, in which I was no mean proficient, availed 
me not. Compliments and flattery, those rare skirmishers before the engage- 
ment, were denied me; and | verily think that a tender squeeze of the hand would 
have cost me my dismissal. 

*** How very slow all this,’ thought J, as, at the end of two months’ seige, I 
still found myself seated in the trenches, and not a single breach in the fortress ; 
‘but, to be sure, it’s the way they have in the north, and one must be patient.’ 

** While thus | was in no very sanguine frame of mind as to my prospects, im 
reality my progress was very considerable, having become a member of Mr. 
M‘Phun’s congregation. I was gradually rising in the estimation of the widow 
and her friends, whom my constant attendance at meeting and my very serious 
demeanour had so far impressed, that very grave deliberation was held whether f 
should not be made an elder at the next brevet. 

“If the Widow Boggs had not been a very lovely and wealthy widow— had 
she not possessed the eyes, lips, hips, ancles, and jointure aforesaid, I honestly 
avow that not the charms of that sweet man Mr. M‘Phun's eloquence, nor even 
the flattering distinction in store for me, would have induced me to prolong my 
suit. However, | was not going to despair when in sight of land. The widow 
was evidently softened ; a little time longer, andthe most scrupulous moralist, 
the most rigid advocate for employing time wisely, could not have objected to 
my daily system of courtship. It was none of your sighing, dying, ogling,hand- 
squeezing, waist- pressing, oath-swearing, everlasting-adoring affairs, with an in 
terchange of rings and lockets; nota bit of it. It was confoundedly like a con- 
troversial meeting at the Rotundo, and I myself had a far greater resemblance to 
Father Tom Maguire than a gay Lothario. 





“After all, when mess-time came, when the roast beef played, and we assem 
bled at dinner, and the soup and fish had gone round, with two glasses of sherry 
in, my spirits rallied, and avery jolly evening consoled me for all my fatigues 
and exertions, and supplied me with energy for the morrow ; for, let me observe 
here, that | only made love before dinner. The evenings I reserved for myself, 
assuring Mrs. Boggs that my regimental duties required all my time after mess- 
hour, in which I was per.ectly correct; for at six we dined ; at sever I opened 
the claret ; at eight I had uncorked my second bottle; by half-past eht I was 
returning to the sherry ; and at nine, punctual to the moment, I was returning 
to my quarters, on the back of my servant, Tim Daly, who had carried me safe- 
ly for eight years, without a single mistake, as the fox-hunters say. This was @ 
way we had inthe —th; every man was carried away from mess, some sooner, 
soe later; | was always an early riser, and went betimes. 

“ Now, although I had very abundant proof, from circumstantial evidence, that 
I was nightly removed from the mess-room to my bed in the mode I mention, it 
would have puzzled me sorely to prove the fact in any direct way ; inasmuch as, 
by half-past nine, as the clock chimed, Tim entered to take me, I was very inno- 
cent of all that was going on, and except a certain vague sense of regret at leav 
ing the decanter, felt nothing whatever 

“Tt so chanced—by what mere trifles are we ruled in our destiny—that just as 
my suit with the widow had assumed its most favourable footing, old General 
Hinks, that commanded the district. announced his coming over to inspect our 
regiment. Over be came accordingly, and, to be sure, we had a day of it. We 
were paraded fursix mortal hours; then we were marching and countermarch 
}ing ; moving into line; back againinto column; now forming open column, then 
into square ; till at last we began to think*that the old General was like the Fly- 
ing Dutchman, and was probably condemned to keep ondrilling us to the day of 
judgment. To be sure, he enlivened the proceeding to me, by pronouncing the 
regiment the worst-drilied and appointed corps in the service, and the adjutant 
(me !) the stupidest dunderhead—these were his words—he had ever met with 

“* Never mind,’ thought I, ‘a few days more, and it’s little I'll care for the 

It’s small trouble your eyes right or your left shoulders 
forward will give me. I'll sell out, and with the Widow Boggs and seven hun- 
sie 1a year -but no matter.’ : * 

‘This confounded inspection lasted till half past five inthe afternoon ; so that 

our mess delayed a full hour in consequence, and it was past seven a8 we sat 

down to dinner. Our faces were grim enough as we met together at first ; but 
| what will not a good dinner and good wine do for the surliest party? By eight 
o'clock we began to feel somewhat more convivially disposed, and. before’ nine 
| the decanters were performing a quick step round the table, in a fashion very ex- 
hilirating, and very jovial tu look at. 

‘“*No flinching to night,’ said the senior major, ‘we've had a severe day ; let 
us also have a merry evening.’ » 

“*By Jove, Ormond,’ cried another, ‘ we must not leave this to-night. Con 
found the old humbugs and their musty whist party ; throw them over.” 

“*] say, adjutant,’ said Forbes, addressing me, ‘ you've nothing particular to 
say to the fair widow this evening ; you'll not bolt, [ hope.’ 

“*That he shan't,’ said one near me, ‘he must make up for his absence to- 
morrow ; for to-night we all stand fast.’ 

‘+ * Besides,’ said another, * she’s at meeting by this. 
him—1is at fourteenthly before now.’ 

“*A note for you, str,’ said the mess-waiter, presenting me with @ rose- 
three-cornered billet. It was from Ja chere Boggs herself, and ran 





eighteen manceuvres 


Ould—what-d'ye-call- 


coloured 
thus :— 
“* Dear Sir.—Mr. M‘Phun and a few friends are coming to fea at my house 
after meeting, perhaps you will also favour us with your company Yours truly, 
Eviza Booes.’ 
Quit the mess—leave a jolly party just at the jol 
-exchance Lafitte and red hermitage for a soirée of elders presided 
* It was too bad; but then, how much 
What would she 


est moment 
over by that sweet man, Mr. M°Phun 


| 
| 
| ““ What was to be done? 
| was in the ecale ? What would the w idow savy if | declined 7? 


shinents 1 i the Presbyterian meeting house that frowned upon us, witb jt ck’ JT well knew that the ation meant nothing less than a full dress | 
| roof rout ous : ; | race of me before her friends. and that to decline was perhaps to forfeit all my 
pilcneag 7, ¢ { at 1 W | r 
U peopl s we: *‘ratherrom ones,’ cried another ‘thet es mn that quarter for ever 
rth, by Jove,” said at and so we went along to the barr ‘** Any anawer, sir?’ said the waiter 
, th j } bt ‘ ’ “noe tT Il on: tal " nn? 
displeased to think that, though the 18th were slow, they might have met them | ‘© Ves.’ said |, ina half whisper. ‘Tl go; tell the servant T'll P - 
mate! “ At this moment my tender epistle was subtracted from before me. ana, ere 
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turned round, had made the tourof half the table. I never perceived the cir- 
cumstance, however, and, filling my glass, professed my resolve to sit to the last 


with a mental reserve to take my departure at the very first opportunity. Or- | 


mond and the paymaster quitted the room for a moment as if to give orders for 
2 broil at twelve, and now all seemed to promise a very convivial and well-sus- 
tained party for the night. — 

«<Js that all arranged inquired the major, as Ormond entered. 

«+ All right’ said he; “ and now let us have a bumper and a song. Adjutant, 
old boy, give us a chant.’ 

« « What will it be, then? inquired I, anxious to cover my intended retreat by 
any appearance of joviality. 

«** Gave us— 

“ When I was in the Fusiliers. 
Some fourteen years ago.”’’ 

“«No, no, confound it, I've heard nothing else since I joined the regiment. 
Let us have the “ Paymaster’s Daughiter.””’ : 

“*Ah! that's pathetic : I like that,’ lisped a young ensign. 

“<Jf£['m to have a vote,’ grunted out the semor major, * I pronounce for West 
India Quarters.’ ; 

“« Yes, yes,’ said half a dozen voices together, ‘let's have the West India 
Quarters. “Come, give him a glass of sherry, and let him begin.’ 

“J had scarcely finished off my glass, and cleared my throat for my song, 
when the clock on the chimney -piece chimed half-past nine, and the same instant 
F fete aheavy hand fall upon my shoulder ; [ turned, and beheld iny servant Tim 
This, as [ have already mentioned, was the hour at which Tim was in the habit 
af taking me home to my quarters, and, though we had dined an hour later, he 
took no notice of the circumstance, but, true to his custom, he was behind my 
chair. A very cursory glance at my ‘fammibiar’ was quite sufficient to show me 
that we had somehow changed sides, for ‘Tim, who was habitually the most sober 
of mavkind, was, on the present occasion, exceedingly drunk, while J, a full hour 
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‘Good heavens, Marian, what would you impute to me!” 
“OQ, nothing worse than this,—the destruction of the peace of mind of one of 





the most perfect of her sex; human, it is true, but” 

“In my mind,” said the Duke,taking up the phrase,“ little less than angelic. J 
know waat you would say ; but I pray you, Marian, to believe me, when I de- 
clare that the spell which is on me occasions me the bitterest torture. Inez is 
to me a ‘bright particular star ;’ for although I /ore her to madness, I equally 
worship her, and have been a thousand times restrained from making a declara- 
tion in form, by a diffidence over which I have no control.” 

“ This is unfortunate,” sighed Marian ; ‘for, ignorant of your attachment, the 
King has commanded her to accept Jules de Rocnefoucauld, and Here he 
comes 

‘You arm me at once, Marian. 
longer. 

* Count! the King’s command leaves you no choice; but it is also one 
which you have sought. Deprived of the hope of being united to the Marquise 
de Brissac, lite would be to me no longer of value. You stand between 
me and that hope. You are the blight upon the fathomless love which I have 
cherished! Upon your head be the forfeit—or upon mine. Hard-bye the Petit- 
Trianon at eight. Remember.” 

* * * * © 





I was infirm of purpose; I am so no 


There was still a strong twilight at the hour mentioned ; the Duke was at his 
post, pacing impatiently to and fro. Five, ten, fifteen minutes, and no * Count.” 
Anger, contempt, desperation, fury, successively seized upon him; when,—in 
the very height and whirlwind of his paroxysm, the laughter of a female voice 
rang in his ears. 

* Sorry to have kept you so long waiting; for J had the charge,” exclaimed 
Marian, “of your antagonist; but the facet is, she—yes, she—as the 
Count de Rochefoucauld,—liked not her cavalier’s dress, and prefers appearing 
before you as you now appear before her,—witHouT bisct ise! Inez, come 
forth.” 





before that consummation, was perfectly sober. 

«*What d’ye want, sir’ inquired I, with something of severity in my man- | 

ner 

«« Come home,’ said Tim, with a hiccup that set the whole table ina roar. | 

««T,eave the room this instant,’ said J, feeling wrathy at being thus made a 

itt of for his offences. ‘ Leave the room, or [Il kick you outvl it.’ Now, this, 
let me add, in a parenthesis, was somewhat of a boast, for ‘Tim was six feet three 
and strong in proportion, and, when in liquor, fearless as a tiger 

“+ You'll kick me out of the room, eh, will you? ‘T'ry: only try it; that'sall.’ 
Here a new roar of laughter burst forth, while Tim, again placing an enormous 
paw upon my shoulder, continued. ‘ Don't be sitting there, making a baste of 
yourself, when you've got enough. Don‘tyou see you're drunk.’ 

“J sprung to my legs on this, and made arush tothe fire-place, to secure 
the poker, but Tim was beforehand with me, and seizing me by the watst with 
both hands, flung me across tis shoulders, as though I were a baby, saying, at 
the same time,‘ I'll take you away at half-past eiyht to-morrow, av you're as 
rampageous again.’ I kicked, [ plunged, | swore, | threatened, | even begged | 
and implored to be set down; but, whether iny voice was lust in the uproar 
around me, or that Tim only regarded my denunciations in the light of cursing, 
I know not, but he carried me bodily down the stairs, steadying hiunse'f by one 


Of course, the Duke was at her feet au moment méme: and never after was 
he a victim to that painful insufliciency of character which might have made 
an “ower true tale” of Marian’s merely fabricated command of the French 
monarch, 

TT 
VISIT TO PENSHURST IN KENT, THE ANCIENT 
SEAT OF THE SIDNEYS. 
From Howitt's Visit to remarkable Places. 
* * . . Tread, 

As with a pilgrim’s reverential thoughts, 
The grovesof Penshurst. Sidney here was born,— 
Sidney, than whon no gentler, braver man 
His own delightful geniss ever feigned. —SovTney 

England, amongst her titled families, can point to none more illustrious than 
thatof Sidney. It is a name which carries with it the attestation of its genuine 
noluhty. Others are of older standing in the realm. It is not one of those to 
be found on the roll of Battle Abbey. The first who bore it in’ England ts said 


i 
sanction or disallow of this dictum? How many have read that m of which 
every one speaks as a matter of knowledge—Spenser's’ Faery Queen? How 
many, even, have waded through Paradise Lost! Every poetical spirit which has 
qualified itself to give an answer, must declare tirat the literary relics of Sir 
Philip Sidney,—writings thrown off rapidly in the midst of many pursuits and 
many distracting attentions, and .before death at the early age of thirty-two,— 
must pronounce them well worthy of his fame. 

His poetry and prose too have all the marks of stiffness, and affected point of 
that period ; but every page of his composition abounds with sober and with 
brilliant thoughts. His sonnets are delightful testimonies to the inward beauty 
and tenderness of the man. Many readers have been made familiar with the 
fine opening of one of his sonnets, by Wordsworth introducing it as the opening 
of one of his :— 

With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb’st the sky, 

How silently, and with how sad a face ! 
and every real lover of poetry, if he opens the volume of Sir Philip Sidney, will 
find much that will equally delight him, and generate within bim trains of high 
and sober thought. 

But, in my opinion, it is the Arcadia which must stand as the best image of 
his ‘inner man.” Whoever reads it, should read it, with reference to the spirit 
of the age, and turn relentlessly over all tne pastoral episodes, and he will 
then find a volume full of stirring interest, str.king invention, and that living tone 
of high, pure, heroic spirit, which scorned everything base ; which is, in truth, 
the grand characteristic of Sidney ;—a spirit which stands up by the low and 
cunning knowingness of our own day, like one of the statues of Greece by the 
wiyzged and sworded objects of modern sculpture. 

Such passages as the Prayer of Pamela are amongst the noblest specimens of 
impassioned eloquence in the language. Charles I. shewed how deeply that pas- 
sage had touched him by adopting it as his own petition to the Supreme Being as 
he went to the scaffold ; and the closing portion of it shall close these passing re- 
marks on Sir Philip Siduey’s writings, as very expressive of his nature.—** Let 
calamity bee the exercise, but not the overthrow of my virtue. Let the power 
of my eneinies prevail, but prevail not to my destruction. Let my greatness bee 
their prey ; let my pain bee the sweetness of their revenge; let them, if so it 
seem good unto thee, vex me with more and more punisiiment: but, O Lord, 
let never their wickedness have such a hand, but that | may carry a pure mind 
in a pure body ! 

The death of Sir Philip Sidney, from a wound received on the field of Zut- 
phen, has become celebrated by the circumstance continually referred to as an 
example of the most hervic magnaninity—giving up ihe water for which he had 
earnestly implored to a dying soldier near—saying, ** he has more need of it than 
I.” But the whole of his behaviour from that time to the hour of his death, 
twenty-five days afterwards, was equally characteristic,—being spent among his 
fr.ends in the exercise of the most exemplary patience and sweetness of temper, 
and in the discussion of such solemn topics as the near view of eternity naturally 
brings before the spirit of the dying Christian. 

Algernon Sidney is as fine a character, though scen under another and a 
sterner aspect. He was born to more troublous times and a less courtly scene. 
He had evidently formed himself upon a model of Roman virtue. He was a pure 
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to have come hither in the reign of Henry Il. ‘There are others, too, which 





hand onthe baunisters, while with the other he held me as ina vice. I had but 
one consolation all this while; it was this, that, as my quarters lay immediately | 
behind the mess-room, Tim's excursion would soon come tu an end, and | should 

be free once inore ; but guess my terior to find that the drunken scoundrel, in 
stead of yoing as usual te the left, turned short to the right band, and marched | 
boldly into Ship Quay street. Every window in the mess-room was filled with 

our fellows, absulutely shouting with laughter. ‘Go it, Tim—that’s the fellow | 
—hold hin tight—never let go,’ cried a dozen voices, while the wretch, with the | 
tenacity of drunkenness, gripped me still harder, and took his way down the mid- 

die of the street. 

“It was a beautiful evening in July, a soft summer night, as T made this pleas- 
ing excursion duwn the most frequented thoroughfare in the maiden city ; my 
struggles every moment exciting roars of laughter from an imereasing crowd of | 
spectators, who seemed scarcely less amused than puzzled at the exhibition. In| 
the midst of a torrent of mprecations against my torturer, a loud noise attracted | 
me. I turned my head and saw—horror of horrors '—the door of the meetuny 
house just fling open, and the congregation issuing forth en masse. Is it any | 
wonder if | remember nv moret There | was, the chosen one of the Widow | 
Bosgs—the elder elect—the favoured friend and adinired associate of Mr 
M ’Paun, taking an airing on a summer evening on the back of a drunken Irish- | 
man. Ob! the thought was horrible ; and certainly the short and pithy epithets | 
by which [| was characterised in the crowd neither improved my temper nor as- 
suaged my wrath; and [ feel bound to confess that my own language was nei 
ther serio is vor becoming. Tim, however, cared little for all this, and pursued | 
the even tenor of his way through the whole crowd, nor stopped ull, having made | 
half the circuit of the wall, he deposited me safe at my own door, adding as he 
set me down, ‘Oh! av you're as throublesome every evening, it's a wheelbarrow 
Ili be obleeyed to bring for you.’ 

‘* The next day [ obtained a short leave of absence, and, ere a fortnight expi- 
red, exchanged into the 8th, preferring Halifax itself to the ridicule that awaited 
me in Lundonderry.” 


—— 
A STORY OF THE FRENCH COURT. 

All who visit the French metropolis now, make a point of finding their way 
to Versailles, whose glories have been 80 greatly augmented by the good taste 
and munificence of Louis Philippe, without any sacrifice of olden associa- 
tions. 

After traversing the immense space dedicated to the pictorial illustrations of 
French history, from Pepin te the hero of the Pyramids, it is pleasant to re- 
pose the mid upon ancient recollections; to wander over salons richly deco- 
rated @ (a Watleau; to tread in the steps of the Courtiers and exalted Beauties 
of the days of Louis Quatorze and Quinze; to imagine their thousand schemes, 
heart-burnings, hidden feuds, and delightful recogtitions, softened down, albeit, 
by a retinement of manner that leaves us nething to hupe in the way of improve 
ment. 

In one of these regal chambers, (a boudoir,) looking over the terrace, and 
fitted up aU’ Italienne, with painted panelling, diversified with mirrors, we, being | 
sufficiently fatigued, sat dewn, and on our right hand, the Coant du P 
We had, in fact, fallen upon a pleasant day, in having met with the fine old spe- 
cimen of a French gentleman, one of the Aabitués and ever-welcome guests at 
Lord Granville’s table. Many are the conteurs we have met in our time; but 
never have known one in whom the faculty of suiting his story to the mood of 
mind of the listener more distinctly prevailed. The Count, therefore, is never 
tedious, and although in his seventieth year, has that power of eye which pre- 
vents the sleepiest (while bemeath its influence) from closing. For our own 
part, though tired, we had me such disposition: vague memories of all hues 
crowded in upon us with ‘mest admired confusion; and therefore, to give an 
aim and a preciseness to reflection, we demanded of our friend why he looked 
so fixedly upon the portrait of a beautiful young woman—apparently a bride, 
and clad with great elegance—immediately over the fire-place. ‘The charming 
Inez de Brissac!” he exclaimed; ‘how little do they know of the ever-during, 
the unsubduable though doubting devotion of Woman, whoare skilled only to 
devect her weaknesses!" 

At twenty years of age the Marquise de Brissac was the most unequivocally 
admired of the beauties who aderned the court of Lowis Quinze. But, as you 
will perceive by the portrait, to mere regularity of feature she could make no 
pretension; her loveliness lay in expression ; and every trait gave conviction of 
umtelligence and womanly sensihility—devoid of feebleness on the one hand, or 
aa absurd prodery on the other, 

Fhe chronicles of the period describe her as having dark auburn hair; a fair 
complexion, wherein the colour flashed, from time to time, “as it were the 
lightning of the soul; a figure, rather tall than otherwise, and formed with 
that degre: of em-bon-potnt which adds to grace; and although the denizen of 
a Court, whence, it is said, the affections are banished, and in which the direst 
passions assuime the mask of virtue, Inez was beloved. ‘The terin is an ina‘e- 
quate one—she was adored. The Duke de Rohan Meillerie, one of the most ac- 
complished cavaliers of his age, could have kissed the ground on which she 
walked! 

It has been remarked, and but too truly,that love, when over-passionate assumes 
all the outward semblance of frigidity. Aye, at that moment,when al! the pulses 
of the Smitten-One's soul are obedient but to one idea, and that idea the goddess 
of his idolatry, even then she may deem hin (and not unjustly, so great a con- 
cealer is Passion) cold, untoving, undevoted, unworthy ! , 

_ “T know not,” said she to her frienl, Marian de Breteuill, “what to think of 
the Duke. Sometimes I firmly believe he loves me ; 
though repelled by me ; and at the very moment whea warmth of development 
would naturally be expected, he chills into silence and abstraction.” ‘ Make} 
him jealous,” was the brief reply of Mademoiselle Marian. “That will draw| 
him out, atallevents.” “Ome! no!” observed the Marquise; “he has never 
trifled with my feelings ; why should I with his?” “Ah! itis as I have al- 
ways seen,” said Marian, laughingly. * Fools only interfere in the dilemmas of 
love. But, nevertheless, [ wall undertake this knotty affsir. He shall meet me 
am the little picture gallery de Noailles ; and you, station yourself behind the ar- 
ras. Be there to-morrow, at three exactly.” 

ad « * 








but again, he appears as 


“My dear Duke, as a friend, you must permit me to speak more freely 


than befits an audience-chamber. Yourbehaviour is not that of aman of ho- 
mour !” 





have mounted much higher in the scale of mere rank ; butit may be safely said 
that there is none of a truer dignity, nor more endeared to the spirits of English- 
men. In pointof standing and alliance, there is hardly one of our old and most 
celebrated families with which it will not be found to be connected. Warwick, 
Leicester, Essex, Northumberland, Pembroke, Carlisle, Burleigh, Sutherland, 
Rutland, Strangford, Sunderland, are some of the families united by blood or 
marriage with the house and fortunes of the Sidneys. ‘The royal blood of Eng- 
land rons in the verns of thei children. But itisbyv a far higher nobility than 
that of ancient descent, or martial or political power, that the name of Sidney ar- 
rests the admiration of Englishmen. [tis one of our great watchwords of liber- 
ty. It is one of the household words of English veneration. Itisa name hal- 
lowed by some of our proudest historical and literary associations ; identified in 
the very staple of our minds with a sense of high principle, magnanimity of 
sentiment, and generous and heroic devotion to the cause of our country aud of 
man. When we would express in a few magical syllables all that we feel and 
compre hend of patriotism and #wenius, the names that rush mvoluntarily to our 
lips are those of Milton, Hampden, Sidney, and such nen. 
tinction tor one family to have given one such name to tts country 


It isa glorious dis 
but it is the 
happiness of the house of Sidney to number more than one such in its line, and | 
to have enriched our literature with a brilliant constellation of names, both mele | 
and female, that have been themselves poets, or the admired theme of poets; 
literary, or the friends of all the literary and learned of their times. ‘They were | 
not merely of the aristocracy of rank, but of the aristocracy of mind; and it 1s | 
from that cause, and that alone, that their name is embedded like a jewel in the | 
golden trame- work of the language | 
Of this distinguished line the most illustrious and popular was unquestionably 
Sir Philip 
one of the most curious circumstances of the history 0. those times 





The universal admiration that he won from his cotemporaries is | 
The ge- 
nerous and aflectionate enthusiasm with which he inspired both his own country- 
men and foreigners, has, perhaps, no parallel. The ‘admirable Crichton” is 
the only person who occurs to our minds as presenting anything like the same 
universality of Knowledge and accomplishments ; but Crichton was a meteor 
which blazed for a moment, and left only aname of wonder. Sir Philip still! 
continues to be spoken of by all genuine poets and minds of high intellect with { 
much of the same affectionate honour that he received fromhis ownage. “* He | 
approaches,” says Dr. Aikin, ‘* more nearly to the idea of a perfect man, as well 
as of a perfeet knight, than any character of any age or nation.”’ 

This perfection of character is shewn by these particulars: that from his boy- | 
hood he was eager for the acquisition of all possible knowledge,—language, phit- 
losuphy, poetry, every species of art and science, were devoured by him; yet he 
did not give hinself up merely to the pursuit of knowledge ; he never became a 
mere book-worm. He was equally fond of field sports and manly exercises He | 
was looked up to as the perfect model of a courtier, without the couriier’s base- 
ness of adulation. Elizabeth pronounced him the brightest jewel of ber crown 
He wasdeemed the very mirror of knighthood. In the camp he was the ardent 
wartior; he was sent on foreign embassage of high importance, and proved him- 
self adexterous politician. There wasa universality of talent and of taste about 
him that marked him asa most extraordinary man. His facility of amassing in- 
formation and putting on accomplisiiment was marvellous. Yet he never seemed 
to have anv inere worldly ambition. It was the pure love of glory that animated 
him: and in striving for it, he never for a moment appeared capable of the com- 
mon jealousies of emulation: on the contrary, he was the friend, and the warm 
and beloved friend of every one who was himself most distinguished. Sir Fulke 
Greville, afterwards Lord Brooke, had it inscribed on his monument, as his pecu- 
liar glory, that he was THE FRIEND oF Sir Pattie Stoney. He was the friend 
of Spenser, Dyer, Raleigh, Ben Jonson, Sir Henry and Sir Edward Wotton, the 
learned Hurbert Languet, and indeed of all the finest spirits of his age; yet it 
was, after all, less by the brilliancy of his intellect than by the warmth of his 
heart, that he won so singularly on the admiration of all men. ‘The grand secret 
of his unprecedented popularity lay in the nobility of his nature. Nothing could | 
be more delightful than the high, nnworldly, and incorruptible character of his 
mind, It was this ardent, sunny, unselfish disposition which was so beautiful in 
all his family relations. His father, Sir Henry Sidney, himself one of the noblest 
characters in history, says of himina letterto his second son, Robert Sidney : “ Fol- 
low the advice of your most loving brother, who in loving you iscomparable with me, 
or exceedeth me. Imitate his virtues, exercises, studies, and actions. He is a rare | 
ornament of his age ; the very formula that all well-disposed young gentlemen of | 
our court do form also their mannersand life by. Intruth, [ speak it without flattery of 
him, or myself, jhe hath the most virtues that I ever found in any man.” ‘ 

What a proud testimony from a father to a son! But the same admirable af- 
fection constantly displayed itself towards his brother and sister. His letters to 
his brother Robert are full of the most delightfully gay, yet loving and wise 
spirit. Writing to him while on his travels, he declared,—what he invariably 
proved by his conduct,—* There is nothing I spend so pleaseth me as that ‘which 
is for you. If ever I have ability, you will find it; if not, yet shall not any bro- 
ther living be better beloved than you of ine.” ’ 

His tender attachment to his sister. the celebrated Countess of Pembroke, is 
known to all the world. It was to Wilton that he betook himself during his 
temporary absence from court, on account of his difference with the insolent Earl 
of Oxford, to write his Arcadia. It was to her that he dedicated it, and more 
than dedicated it, calling it * Pembroke’s Arcadia.” It was to her that he sent 
it, sheet by sheet, when he was not present with her to read it to her; living in 


r } ' 
her approbation of it, and secking no other fame from it, for it was not published 
till after his death. 





Sach were the noble and endesring qualities that made Sir Philip Sidney the 
idol of his times in foreign countries as much as in his own, that induced Po- 
len 1 to offer him itscrown; that covered his hearse with the laments of all the 
learned and poetical amongst his contemporaries—three volumes of such funeral 
tributes in various languages being published on the occasion of his death; the 
two great Enylish universities striving which should outdo the other in the num 
ber and intensity of its “ melodious tears.” 

The evidences of Sir Philip Sidnev's genius which have come down to us are 
to be found in his Arcadia: his Astrophel aud Stella; his Defence of Poesy ; 
his Sonnets and Songs: and there have not been wanting those who assert that 
they do not bear out by their merit the enthusiastic encomiums of his contem- 
poraties. Lord Orford has pronounced the Arcadia “ta tedious, lamentable. 


pedantic, pastoral romance ;" and Hume, Tytler, and others, have echoed the 
opinion. 


How many are there of our own age who are prepared by actual perusal to 
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; me ac cording to his ple isure 


republican, placing virtue before him as his guide, from which neither interest 
nor ambition were ever able to make him swerve; and that such was his life as 
well as lus creed, has been nobly avowed by a great writer of very opposite pe- 
litical profession 

Great men have been amongst us; hands that penned 

And tongues that uttered wisdom, better none ; 

The later Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend 

These moralists could act aud comprehend ; 

The knew how genuine glory is put on ; 

Taught us how nghtfully a nation shone 

in splendour ; what strength was that would not bend 

But in magnanimous weakness. — W orvsworru 


We.sce in his portraits the firm and melancholy look of a man who had grown 
up for political martyrdom, and the tunes afforded him but too much opportun'ty 
to arrive at it. The words of one of his letters to his father, Lord leicester, 
are more demonstrative of his ciaracter than the most laboured exposition of it 
by any other raan can be. —* T walk in the light God hath given me: if it be 
dimme or uncertaine [must beare the penalty of my errors. I hope todo it 
with patience, and that noe burthen should be verv gric\ous to me except sinne 
and shame! God keepe me from these evils, and in all things else dispose of 
[nev were singular coincidences, that these two 
great menol one family aied young—one in the field and the other on the scaf- 
fold ; and that each had a sister celebrated for their charms by the poets, and one 
herself a poet—the Countess of Pembroke, ‘*‘ Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mo- 
ther ;"* and Waller's Saecharissa 

In thus noticing the exalted principles and splendid characters of these Sid- 
neys, itis a very natural and important question, what were the influences under 
which such men and women sprung upfrom one stock? Ben Jonson, in his visit 
to Robert Sidney, Sir Puilip’s brother, when Earl of Leicester, can partly let us 
into the secret 

They are and have been taught religion. Thence 

Their gentle spirits have suckled innocence 

Each morne and even they are taught to pray 

With the whole household, and may every day 

Reade in their virtuous parents’ noble parts, 

The mysteries of manners, arms, and arts —The Forest, ii. 

Sir Philip Sidney grew under the most fgvourable auspices. His mother was 
Mary Dudley, the daughter of the Duke of Northumberland, and sister of Lord 
Guilford Dudley, the husband of Lady Jane Grey. The tragedies which the en- 
thronement of Lady Jane brought into her family, made her retire from the world, 
and devote herself to the careful education of her children. His father, Sir 
Ilenry Sidney, was, as T have already observed, one of the noblest and best of 
men, and one who, had he not been eclipsed by the glory of his descendants, 
must have occupied more of the attention of the English historian than he has 
done. In his arms expired the pious young prince, Edward VI., who entertained 
the warmest friendship for him; and his conduct inthe government of Ireland, 
of which he was thrice Lord Deputy, and all his recorded sentiments, exhibit him 
a rare example of integrity and wisdom. 

Such were some of the Sidneys of other days ; and, as if poetry were destined 
to break forth with periodical lustre in this family, it has now to add Percy 
Bysshe Shelly to its enduring names; for Shelley was a lineal Sidney. The 
present Sir John Shelley Sidney being his paterna! uncle, and his cousin Philip 
Sidney, Lord de L'Isle, being the present possessor of Penshurst. 

In these preliminary pages I have traced some of the causes which must 
throw a lasting and peculiar interest around Penshurst, let us now hasten thither 
at once. 





Vavicties. 


Bochsa and Mrs. Bishop.—During the sojourn of Mr. Bochsa and party at 
Stockholm, he urexpectedly met with an old acquaintance, who, in the course 
of conversation, questioned the great harpist respecting the vocal and personal 
gifts of his fair e/eve, Mrs. Bishop, whose talents are creating such a sensation 
on the continent. Bochsa immediately replied, in the well-known words of an 
English composi‘ion:— 

‘Her eyes are loadstars! and her tongue sweet airs, 
More tuneable than lark’s to shepherd's ear 
When wheat is creen, and hawthorn buds appear.”’ 





Character of C. J. Fox —His heart was a fine, open, manly, unaffected hu- 
man heart, of the truest order, sensitive to all genial impulses, but not to be 
moved out of its testimony to what it thought best and truest, by flattery any 
more than fear; and if Whigs, Tories, and Radicals were all made up of such 
people as he, they would soon come tu an understanding, and find out which 
was best for the world.—Leigh Hunt. 

Notions of Comfort.—I went once with Mathews over Warwick gaol, and 
when we came to the “ place of execution,” he observed to the gaoler, that con- 
sidering the extent of the country, and the number of executions which might 
take place, the drop struck him as being very small. ‘ [ don't know,” said the 
man. * To be sure, six ‘oud be crowded, but foive ‘oud hang very comfortable.” 
—Bunn's “ Stage.” 

A new poet has sprang up in the person of a Mr. Edward Hoare, who has just 
published a poetical work entitled ‘Solitary Moments.” ‘The following is one 
of the Poems complete :— 

LINES WRITTEN EXTEMPORE ON THE SHELL OF AN EGG. 
By nature, I was surely meant, 
To be a cock or hen; 
But to the pot, alas! I'm sent, 
To feed poor hungry men! 

The banner of a female friendly society, in Bolton, bears, on the reverse, am 
inscription, of which the following isa copy :-— Tothe Queen Victoria of Eng- 
land, may she always rule, and the same to all other women.’ 

Two things, alike arduous and great, are a partof the duty, and may consti- 
tute the glory, of man—the one, to endure misfortune with the firmness of re- 
signation : the other, to trust in a good cause with persevering confidence. A 
sight as fine, and not less edifying than that of a virtuous man, straggling with 
adversity, is that of a virtuous man at the head of a good cause, and ensuring 
its success. —Guizot. 
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THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. drinkers, and had been discussed and expatiated on every tea-drinking in the 
or ngs 4 Conthaeial Seaih tha Toit bth neighbourhood for the last twelve months, this official communication was no 
" von. 4 sooner made than they all began to talk at once and to vie with each other in ve- 

Mr. and Mrs. Quilp resided on Tower Hill; and in her bower on Tower Hil hemence and volubility. Mrs. George remarked that people had often said 
Mrs. Quilp was left to pine the absence of her lord, when he quitted her on th») this to her before, that Mrs. Simmons, then and there present, had told her so 
business which he has been already seen to transact. h twenty times, that she had always said, *‘No Henrietta Simmons, unless I see 
Mr. Qailp een a hag be of any particular a calling, wg a I with my own eyes and hear it with my own ears, I never will believe it.” Mrs. 
his pursuits were diversifie iis OCcCUpations numerous. e collecte thé | Simn.ons corroborated this testimony, and added strong evidence of her own. 
rents of whole colonies of filthy streets and alleys by the water-side, advance’) The lady from the Minories recounted a successful course of treatment under 
money to the seamen and petty officers of meichant vessels, had a share in th®| which she had placed her own husband, who, from manifesting one month after 
ventures of divers mates of East Idiamen, smoked his smuggled cigars und¢™ | marriage unequivocal symptoms of the tiger, had by this means become subdued 
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the very nose of the custom-house, and made appointments on Change with me") into a perfect lamb. Another lady recounted her own personal struggle and final 


in glazed hats and round jackets pretty well every day. On the Surrey side ° 
the river was a small rat-ifested dreary yard called **Quilp’s Wharf,” in whic 

were a wooden counting-house burrowing all awry in the dust as if it had falle" 
from the clouds and ploughed into the ground; a few fragments of rusty a 
chors ; several large iron rings; some piles of rotten wood and two or three 
heaps of old sheet copper, crumpled, cracked, and battered. On Quilp’s Whar! 
Daniel Quilp was a ship-breaker, yet to judge from these appearances he mus! 


either have been a ship-breaker on a very small scale, or have broken his ships UP. 


very small indeed. Neither did the place present any extraordinary aspect ? 
life or activity, as its only human occupant was an amphibious boy in a canvas? 
suit, whose sole change of occupation was from sitting on the head of a pile am 
throwing stones into the mud when the tide was out, to standing with his hand? 
in his pockets gazing listlessly on the motion and on the bustle of the river 2° 
high-water. . 

The dwarf's lodging on Tower Hill comprised, besides the needful accomm” 


dation for himself and Mrs. Quilp, a small sleeping-closet for that lady’s m0 


ther, who resilled with the couple and waged perpetual war with Daniel; 2! 
whom notwithstan‘ling, she stood in no slight dread. Indeed, the ugly creature 


contrived by some means or o.her—whether by his ugliness or his ferocity or his | 


natural cunning is no great matter—to impress with a wholesome fear of h!5 
anger, mostof those with whom he was brought iuto daily contact and communic2” 
tion. Over nonody had he such complete ascendancy as Mrs. Q ulp herself—4 
pretty little, inild-spoken, blue-eyed woman,who having allied herself in wedlock 
to the dwarf, in one of those strange infatuations of which exainples are by ° 
means scarce, performed a sound practical penance for her folly, every day 2! 
her life. ; : ; 

It has been said that Mrs. Quilp was pining in her bower. In her bowe! 
she was, but not alone: for besides the old lady her inother of whom menu?! 
has recently been made, there were present some half-dozen ladies of the neig! 
bourhood who had happened by a strange accident (and also by a little unde™ 
standing among themselves) to drop im oue after another, just about tea-tim® 
This being a season favourable to conversation, and the room being a cool, sh 
dy, lazy kind of place,with sume plants at the open window shutting out the dusts 
and interprusing pleasantly enough between the tea-table within and the old 
Tower without, it is no wonder that the ladies felt an inclination to talk 
and linger, especially when there are taken into the account the additional 1°” 
duceinents Ol fresh butter, new bread, shrimps, and water-cresses. 

Now, the ladies being together un ‘er these circumstances, lt was extremel! 
natural that the discourse should turn upon the propeusity of mankind to tyra!” 
niseé over the weaker sex, and the duty that devolved upon the weaker sex to resi! 
that tyranny and assert theirrights and dignity. [twas natural for four reasons ; fits” 
ly because Mrs, Quilp being a young woman and notoriously under the dominion 2! 
her husband Ought tu be excited to rebel, secondly because Mrs Quilp's parent w4° 
known to be laudably shrewish in ber disposition and inclined to resist male author 
ty, thirdly because each visiter wished to show forherself how supenlorshe w asin thi 
respect to the generality of her sex,and fuurihly because the ¢ vmpany being accU™ 
tomed to scandalise each other in pairs were deprived of their usual sutyect 0! 
conversation now that they were all assembled in close friendship, and had co” 
seqiently no better employment than to attack the common enemy. 

Moved by these considerations, a stout la ly opened the proceedings by in quir 


ing, with an air of great concern and sympathy, how Mr. Q ulp was; wherean'? 


Mr. Q ilp’s wife’s mother replied sharply, “Oo! he was well enough—norbi?2 } 


the ladies ther, sighed in concert, shuok their heads gravely, and looked at M® 
Quilp as ata martyr < e.g 

“Ah!” said the spokeswoman, “I wish you'd give her a little of your ail 
vice, Mrs. Jiniwin"—Mrs. Q ulp had been a Miss Jinwin it should be observe! 
—**nobody knows better than vou, Ma’ain, what us woinen owe to ourselves % 

“Owe indeed, Ma‘am !” replied Mrs. Jimwin. * When my poor husband, be" 
dear father, was alive, if he had ever ventur'd a cross word to me, I'd have — 
the good old lady did not finish the senteuce, but she twisted of the head ol! 4 
shrimp with a vindictiveness which seemed to imply that the action was in sol® 
degree a substitute for words. In this light it was clearly understood by t!® 
other party, who immediately replied with great approbation, * You quite epiet 
into my feelings Ma’am, and it’s jist what I'd do myself.”’ 

* But you have nu call todo it,” said Mrs. Jiniwin.  “ Luckily for you, y9" 
have no more occasion to do it than IT had.” . igi 

**No woman need have, if she was true to herself,” rejoined the stout lad 

“Do you hear that, Betsy ?”’ said Mrs. Jiniwin, in a warning voice. ‘He 
often have [ said the very same words to you, and almost vone down onmy knees 
when I spoke ’em!" , f 

Poor Mrs. Q 1ilp, who had looked in astate of helplessness from one face ° 
condolence to another, coloured, sintled, and shook her head doubtfully, ‘IP's 
was the signal for a general clamour, which beginning in a lowmurmur gradually 
swelled into a great noise in which everybody spoke at once, and all gach oh ip she 
being a young woman had no right to set up her Opinions against the experienc™ 
of those who knew so much better ; that it was very wreng of her not to whe 
the advice of people who had nothing at heart but her good ; that it was nest 
door to being downright ungrateful to conduct herself in that manner: that u 
ehe had no respect for herself she ought to have some for other ‘Sannin all of 
whom she compromised by her meekness; and that if she had no reapect ot 
other women, the time would come when other women would have no respect for 
her, and she would be very sorry for that, they could tell her. Having dealt 0" 
these admonitions, the ladies fell to a mure powerful assault than they had ¥* 
made upon the mixed tea, new bread, fresh butter, shrimps, and water-cres#@* 
and said that their vexation was so great to see her going on like that, that th¢) 
could hardly bring themselves to eat a single morsel. ‘ 

“Tr’s all Very fine to talk”? said Mrs. Quilp with much simplicity, ‘but 1 ko 
that if [ wastodie to morrow, Q ulp could marry anybody he pleased—now 1!) 
he could, I know ?” Pe ; ; 

There was quite a scream of indignation at this idea. Marry whom he pleased 
They would like to see him dare to think of marrying any of them: they would 
hike to see the faintest approach to such a thing. “One lady (a widow) was quite 
certain she should stab nim if he hinted at it. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Quilp, nodding her head, “as I said just now, it's 
very easy to talk, but I say again that | know—that I’m sure—Q uilp has such 4 
way with him when he likes, that the best looking woman here couldn't ref! 
him if I was dead, and she was free, and he chose to make love to her. Come*” 

Everybody bridled up at this remark, as much as to say “I know you m@4" 
me. Let hun try—that’s all.” And yet for some hidden reason they were # 
angry with the widow, and each lady whispered in her neighbour's ear that it #8 
very plain the said widow thought herself the person referred to, and what a puss 
she was! 

“Mother knows,” said Mrs. Quilp, “that what I say is quite correct, for she 
often said so before we were married. Did n't you say so, mother?” ; ; 

This inquiry involved the respected lady in rather a delicate position, for she 
certainly had been an active party inmaking her daughter Mrs Quilp, and, be- 
sides, it was not supporting the family credit to encourage the idea that she P%4 
married a man whom nobody else would have. On the other hand, to exaggertle 
the captivating qualities of ler son-in-law would be to weaken the cause of rev? 4 
in which all her energies were deeply engaged. Beset by these opposing ©?" 
siderations, Mrs Jiniwin admitted the powers of insinuation, but denied the night 
to govern, and with a timely compliment to the stout lady, brought back the 4!* 
cussion te the point from which it had strayed : 4 

“Ob! [v's a sensible and proper thing indeed, what Mrs. George has said” 
exclaimed the old lady. “If women are only true to themselves '—But e's) 

— and more’s the shame and pity.’ : 
Before I'd let a man order me about as Quilp orders her,”’ said Mrs. GeorZ®' 


“before I'd consent to stand in awe of a inan as she does of him, I'd—t'd *! 


myself, and write a letter first to say he did it!” 
- This remark being loudly commended and approved of, another lady (from the 
inoriea) put in her word : : 

“* Mr. Quilp may be a very nice man,” 
no doubt he is, because Mrs. Quilp says 
they vught to know, er nobody does. But still he is not quite a—what one calls 
a handsome inan, nor quite a young man neither, which might be a litle exc 
for him if anything could be; whereas his wife is young and is good-looking, - 
is a woman—which is the great thing after ajj.” * . oes Z 

This last clause being delivered with extraordinary pathos elicited a corresp? 
ing murmur from the hearers, stimulated by which the lady went on to remark 
that if such a husband was cross and unreasonable with such a wife then— 

“If he is!" interposed the mother, putting down her tea-cu end brush!ne 
the crumbs out of her lap. preparatory to making a solemn pee esa ws ff he 
18 He is the greatest tyrant that ever lived, she daren’t call her mel her 0%") 
he makes her tremble with a word and even with a look, he fri ‘rend er to dea" 
and she hasn't the spirit to give him a word back, no, not a oie aeaat: 

Notwithstanding that the fact had been notorious beforehand to all the 6° 


much was ever the matter with hini—and ill weeds were sure to thrive.” A 


said this lady, ‘and I suppose there's 
he is, and Mrs. Jiniwin says he is, 4” 


nd 


\tramph, in the course whereof she had found it necessary to call in ber mother 
‘and two aunts, and to weep incessantly night and day for six weeks. A third, 
who in the general confusion could secure no other listener, fastened herself upon 
a young woman, still unmarried, who happened to be amongst them, and conjured 
jher as she valued her own peace of mind and happiness to profit by this solemn 
|oceasion, to take example from the weakness of Mrs. Quilp, and from that time 
|forth to direct her whole thoughts to taming and subduing the rebellious spirit of 
|man. The noise was at its height, and nalf the company had elevated their 
voices into a perfect shriek, in order to drown the voices of the other half, when 
|Mrs. Jinwin was seen to change colour and shake her fore-finger stealthily, as 
lif exhorting them tosilence. ‘Then, and not until then, Daniel Quilp himself, 
the cause and occasion of all this clamuur, wes observed to be in the room, look- 
Ing on and listening with profound attention. 

** Go on ladies, goon,” said Daniel. “Mrs. Quilp, pray ask the ladies to 
jstop to supper, and have a couple of lobsters and something light and pala- 
ltable.”” 

**[—I—didn't ask them to tea, Quilp,”” stammered his wife. ‘It’s quite an 
acc tent.” 

**So much the better, Mrs. Quilp; these accidental parties are always the 
|pleasantest.” said the dwarf, rubbing his hands so hard that he seemed to 
j|be engaged in manufacturing, of the dirt with which they were encrusted, 
little charges for popguns. * What! Not going ladies, you are not going, 
surely !” 

His fair enemies tossed their heads slightly as they sought their respective 
|honnets and shawls, but left all verbal contention to Mrs. Jiniwin, who, finding 
herself inthe position of a champ:on, made a faint struggle to sustain the cha- 
| facter. 

a And why not stop to supper, Quilp,” said the old lady, “if my daughter had 
Ja mind?” 
| ** Tobe sure,” rejoined Daniel. ‘* Why not?” 

‘* There ’s nothing dishonest or wrong in a supper, I hope?" said Mrs. Jini- 
win. 

** Surely not,” returned the dwarf. ‘* Why should there be? Nor anything un- 
wholesome either, unless there's a lobster salad or prawns, which I'm told are not 
vood for digestion.” 

** And you would'nt like your wife to be attacked with that or anything else 
that would make her uneasy, would you?” said Mrs. Jiniwin. 

* Not for a score of worlds,” replied the dwarf with a grin. ‘* Not even to 
have a score of mothers-in-law at the same time—and what a blessing that would 
be !” 

** My daughter's your wife, Mr. Quilp, certainly,” said the old lady with a gig- 
gle, meant for satirical, and to imply that he needed to be reminded of the fact , 
* your wedded wife.” 

**Soshe is certainly. So she is,’’ observed the dwarf. 

*“ And she has a right todo as she likes, [uope, Quilp,” said the old lady 
trembling, partly with anger and partly with a secret fear of her impish son-in- 
jlaw 

‘* Hope she has!” he replied. ‘Oh! don't you know she hast Don't you know 
she has, Mrs. Jiniwin? 

“IT know she ought to have, Quilp, and would have if she was of my way of 
thinking.” 























- Why an’t you of your mother’s way of thinking, my dear” said the. dwarf, 
turning round to his wife, * why don’t you always tinitate your mother, my dear ! 


;}sure he did * 





| people." said Mrs. Jiniwin ; * twenty hundred million thousand.” 

| * {should like to have known him,” replied the dwarf. ** I dare say he was a 
blessed creature then; but I’m sure he isnow. It was a happy release I be- 
lieve he had suffered a long time!” 

The old lady gave a gasp, but nothing came of it; Quilp resumed, with the 
same tnalice in his eye and the same sa,castic politeness on his tongue 

* You look ill, Mrs. Jiniwin; | know you have been exciting vourself too much 
—talking perhaps, for it is your weakness. Go tu bed. Do go to bed.” 

** | shall go when I please, Quilp, and not before.”’ 

** But please togo now. Do please to go now,” said the dwarf. 

The old woman looked angrily at him, but retreated as he advanced, and fall- 
ing back before him suffered him to shut the door upon ber and bolt her out 
arnong the guests, who were by this time crowding down stairs. Being left alone 
with his wife, who sat trembling in a corner with her eyes fixed upon the ground, 
the little man planted himself before her, and folding his arms looked steadily at 
her for so. e tine without speaking. 

** Mrs. Quilp,” he said at last. 

“ Yes, Quilp,” she replied meekly. 

Instead of pursuing the theme he had in his mind, Quilp folded his arms again, 
and looking at her more sternly than before, while she averted her eyes and kept 
them on the ground. 

** Mrs. Quilp.” 

** Yes, Quilp.” 

“If ever you listen to these beldames again, I'll bite you.” 

With this laconic threat, which he accompanied with asnarl that gave him the 
appearance of being particularly in earnest, Mr. Qu'lp bade her clear the tea- 
board away, andbringthe rum. The spirit being set before him in a huge case- 
bottle, which had originally come out of some ship's locker, he ordered cold wa- 
ter and the box of cigars ; and these being supplied, he settled himself in anarm- 
chair with bis large head and face squeezed up agaiust the back, and his litle 
legs planted on the table. 

“Now, Mrs. Quilp,”” he said, “I feel in a smoking humour, and shall pro- 
| bably blaze away allnight. But sit where you are, if you please, in case I want 

you. 
| His wife returned no other reply than the customary “ Yes, Quilp,” and the 
| small lord of the creation took his first cigar and mixed his first glass of grog. 
The sun went down and the stars peeped out, the Tower turned from its own 
proper colours to grey and from grey to black, the rvom became perfectly dark 
and the end of the cigar a deep tiery red, but still Mr. Quilp went on smoking and 
drinking in the same position, and s'aring listlessly out of window with the 
dog-like smile always on his face, save when Mrs. Quilp made some involunta- 
ry movement of restlessness or fatigue ; and then it expanded intoa grin of de- 
light. 

Whether Mr. Quilp took any sleep by snatches of a few winks at a time, or 
whether he sat with his eyes wide open al! night long, certain it is that he kept 
his cigar alight, and kindled every fresh one from the ashes of that which was 
nearly consumed, without requiring the assistance of a candle. Nor did the 
striking of the clocks, hour after hour, appear to inspire him with any sense of 
drowsiness or apy natural desire to go to rest, but rather to increase his wakeful- 
ness, which he showed, at every such indication of the progress of the night, by 
a suppressed cackling in his throat, and a motion of his shoulders, like one who 
laughs heartily but at the same time slyly and bry stealth. 

Atlength the day broke, and poor Mrs Quilp, shivering with the cold of early 
morning and harassed by fatigue and want of sleep, was discovered sitting patient- 
ly on her chair, raising her eyes at intervalsin mute appeal to the compassion 
and clemency of her lord, and gently reminding him by an occasional cough that 
she was still unpardoned and that her penance had been of long duration. But 
her dwarfish spouse still smoked his cigar and drank his rum without heeding 
her; and it was not until the sun had some time risen, and the activity and noise 
of city day were rife in the street, that he deigned to recognise her presence by 
any word or sign. ; : 

Mr. Quilp breakfasted heartily, and betook himself to the river-side, where he 
took boat for the wharf on which he had bestowed his name. 

Danie! Quilp, who was not much affected by a bright morning, save in so far 
as it spared him the trouble of carrying an umbrella, caused himself to be put 
ashore bard by the wharf, and proceeded thither through a narrow lane,which, par- 
taking of the amphibious character of its frequenters, had as much water as med 
in its composition, and a very liberal supply of both. Arrived at his destination, 
the first object that presented itself to his view was a pair of very imperfectly 
shod feet elevated in the air with the soles upwards, which remarkable appearance 
was referable to the boy, who being of an eccentric spirit, and having a natural 
taste for tumbling, was now standing on his head and contemplating the aspect 
of the river under these uncommon circumstances. He was speedily brought 
on his heels by the sound of his master’s voice, and as soon as his head was in I's 
sight position, Mr. Quilp, to speuk expressively in the absence of a better ver), 
** punched it’’ for him. 

The counting house was a dirty little box. with nothing in it but an old ricketty 
lesk and two stools, a hat-peg, an ancient almanack, an inkstand with no ink 
ind the stump of one pen, and an eight-day clock which hadn't gone for eighteen 
years at least, and of which the 'minute-hand had been twisted off for a tooth pick 
Daniel Quilp pulled his hat over his brows, climbed on to the dewk (which had a 








|She’sthe ornament of her sex—your father said so every day of his life, I am | 


‘Her father wasa blessed creetur, Quilp, and worth twenty thousand of some | 


flat top,) and stretching his short length upon it went to sleep with the ease of 
an old practitioner; intending, no doubt, to compensate himself for the depriva- 
tion of last night's rest, by a long and sound nap. 

Sound it might have been, but long it was not, for he had not been asleep a 
quarter of an hour when the boy opened the door and thrust in his head, which 
was like a bundle of badly-picked oakum. Quilp was a light sleeper and startéd 
up directly. 

‘‘ Here’s somebody for you,” said the boy. 

“Who!” 

‘«T don't know.” 

sk !” said Mr. Quilp, seizing the trifle of wood before mentioned, and throw- 
ing it at him with such dexterity that it was we: the boy disappeared before it 
reached the spot on which he had stood. ** Ask you dog.” 

Not caring to venture within range of such missiles again, the boy discreetly 
sent in his stead the first cause of the interruption, who now presented herself at 
the door. 

“What, Nelly?” cried Quilp. 

* Yes,"”—said the child, hesitating whether to enter or retreat, for the dwarf 
just roused, with his dishevelled hair hanging all about him, and a yellow 
handkerchief over his head, was something fearful to behold ; * it’s only me, 
sir. 

“Come in,” said Quilp, without getting off his desk. “Come in. Stay. 
Just look out into the yard, and see whether there’s a boy standing on his 
head.” 

‘No, sir.” replied Nell. ‘* He's on his feet.” 

* You're sure he is!” said Quilp * Well. Now, come in and shut the door. 
What's your message, Nelly 2” 

The child handed him a letter. Mr. Quilp, without changing his position, fur- 
ther than to turn over a little more on his*side and rest his chin on his hand, pro- 
ceeded to make himself acquainted with it contents, 

Little Nell steod timidly by, with hereyes raised to the countenance of Mr. 
Quilp, as he read the letter, plainly showing by her looks that while she enter- 
tained some fear and distrust of the lictle man, she was much inclined tu laugh at 
his uncouth appearance and grotesque attitude. And yet there was visible on 
the part of the child a painful anaiety for his reply, and a cousciousness of his 
power to render it disagreeable or distressing, which was strongly at variance 
with this impulse aud restrained it more effectually than she could possibly have 
done by any efforts of her own. 

That Mr. Quilp was himself perplexed, and that in no small degree, by the 
contents of the letter, was sufficiently obvious. Before be had got through the 
first two or three lines he began to open his eyes very wide and to frown most 
horribly, the next two or three caused him to seratch his head in an uncommonly 
Vicious manner, and when he came to the conclusion he gave a long dismal whis- 
tle indicative of surprise and dismay. After folding and laying it down beside 
him, he bit the nails of all his ten fingers with extreme voracity ; and taking it 
up sharply, read it again. ‘The second perusal was to all appearance as unsatis- 
factory as the first, and plunged him into a profound reverie, from which he 
awakened te another assault upon his nails and a long stare at the child whe 
with ber eyes turned towards the ground awaited his further pleasure. 

** Hallua bere !"’ he said at length, in a voice, and with a suddenness, which 
nade the child start as though a gun had been fired off at her ear. 

‘*Nely!” 

“ Yes, sir.’ 

“Do you know what's inside this letter, Nell?” 

Ny, sir!” 

“Are you sure, quite sure, quite certain, upon your soul ?”’ 

** Quite sure, sir.” 

* Do you wish you may die if you do know, hey 7” said the dwarf. 

* Indeed [ don’t know,” returned the child. 

“ Well!’ muttered Quilp, as be marked her earnest look. “Thbelieve you 
Humph! Gone already? Gone in four-and-twenty hours! What the devil 
has he done with it, that’s the mystery !” 

‘This reflection set him scratching his head and biting his nails once more. 














While he was thus employed his features gradually relaxed into what was with 
him acheerful smile, but which in any other man would have been a ghastly grin 
of pain, and when the child looked up again she found that he was regarding her 
with extraordinary favour and complacency. 

‘You look very pretty to-day, Nelly, charmingly pretty. Are you tired, Nel- 


ly” 
** No, air I'm in a hurry to get back, for he will be anxious while I am 
ha 
away. 


‘There's no hurry, little Nell, no hurry at all,” said Quilp. How should you 
like to be my numbers two, Nelly (” 

** To be what, sir !”’ 

“ My number two, Nelly, my second, my Mrs. Quilp,” said the dwarf. 

The child looked frigntened, but seemed not to understand him, which Mr. 
Quilp observing, hastened to explain his meaning more distinetly. 

* To be Mrs. Quilp the second, when Mrs Quilp the first is dead, sweet Nell,” 
said Quilp, wrinkling up his eyes and luring her towards him with his bent fore- 
finger, **to be my wife, my little cherry-chee ked, red-lipped wife. Say that 

| Mrs. Quilp lives five years, or only four, you'll be just the proper age for me. 
| Ha, ha! Bea good girl, Nelly, a very good girl, and see if one of thesedays you 
don't come to be Mrs, Quilp of ‘Tower Hill.” 

So far from being sustained and stimulated by this delightful prospect, the child 
shrunk from him in great agitation, and trembled violently. Mr. Quilp, either 
because frightening anybody afforded him a constitutional delight, or because it 
was pleasant to contemplate the death of Mrs. Quilp number une, and the eleva- 
tion of Mrs. Quilp number two, to her post and title, or because he was deter- 
mined for purposes of his ownto be agreeable and good-humoured at that parti- 
cular time, only laughed and feigned to take no heed of her alarm. 

* You shall come with me to lower Hill, and see Mrs. Quilp thatis, directly,” 
said the dwarf. ‘She's very fond of you, Nell, though not so fond as [ am. 
You shall come home with me.” 

“[ must go back indeed,” said the child. ‘“ He told me to return directly I 
bad the answer.” 

“But you haven't it, Nelly,” retorted the dwarf, “ and won't have it, and 
cen’t have it, until I have been home; so you see that to do your errand, you 
must go with me. Reach me yonder hat, my dear, and we'll go directly.” With 
that, Mr. Quilp suffered himself to roll gradually off the desk until his short legs 
tuuched the ground, when he got upon them and led the way from the counting- 
house to the wharf outside, where the first objects that presented themselves 
were the boy who had stood on his head and another young gentleman of about 
his own stature, rolling in the mud together, locked in a tight embrace, and cuf- 
fing each other with mutual heartiness. 

“Jr's Kit!" ered Nelly, clasping her hands, “ poor Kit, who came with me! 
oh pray stop them, Mr. Quilp !” 

“L'il stop ’em,” cried Quilp, diving into the little counting-house, and return- 
ing with a stick, “I'll stop’em. Now my boys fight away. I'll ight you both, 
I'll take both of you, both together, both together !” 

With which detiances the dwarf flourished his cudgel, and dancing round the 
combatants and treading upon them aud skipping over them, in a kind of frenzy, 
laid about him, now on one and now on the other, in a most desperate matner,al- 
ways aiming at their heads and dealing such blows as none but tne veriest little 
savage would have inflicted. This being warmer work than they had calculated 
upon, speedily cooled the courage of the belligerents, who scrambled to their feet 
and called for quarter. é ; 

“Til beat you toa pulp, you dogs,” said Quilp, vainly endeavouring to get 
near either of them for a parting blow. ‘I'll bruise you till you're copper-co- 
loured, I'll break your faces till you haven't a profile between you, I will.” 

“Come, you drop that stick, or it'll be worse for you,” said his boy, dodging 
round him and watching an opportunity to rush in ; * you drop that stick.” 

«Come a little nearer, and I'll drop it on your skull, you dog,” said Quilp, with 
gleaming eyes; “a little nearer—nearer yet.” 

But the boy declined the invitation until his master was apparently a little off his 
guard,when he darted in and seizing the weapon tried to wrest it from his grasp. 
Quilp, who was strong as a lion, easily kept bis hold until the boy was tugging 
at it with his utmost power, when he suddenly let it go and sent him reeling 
backwards, so that he fell violently upon hishead. The success of this manau- 
vre tickled Mr. Quilp beyond description, and he laughed and stamped upon the 
ground as at @ most irresistible jest. é 

«Never mind,” said the boy, nodding his head and rubbing it at the same time ; 
“ you see if ever I offer to strike anybody again because they say you're a uglier 
dwarf than can be seen anywhere for a penny, that’s all.” 

‘Do you mean to say, I’m not, you dog?” returned Quilp. 

“No!” retorted the boy. ; 

“ Then what did you fight on my wharf for, you villain ?” said Quilp. 

“ Because he said so,” replied the boy, pointing to Kit, “not because you 
an’t.”’ 

“Then why, did he say,” bawled Kit, “that Miss Nelly was u ly, and that 
she and my master was obliged to do whatever his master liked? hy did he 
say that?” 

“* He said what he did because he’s a fool, and you said what you did because 
you're very wise and clever—almost too clever to live unless you're very careful 
uf yourself, iit.” caid Quilp, with great suavity in his manner, but still more of 
quiet malice about his eyes and mo ith. ‘* Here’s a sixpence for you, Kit. Always 
speak thetruth. At all times, Kit, speak the truth. Lock the counting-house 
you dog, and bring me the key.” . 

The other boy, to whom this order was addressed, did as he was told, and was 
rewarded for his partizansbip in behalf of his master, by a dexterous raj on the 
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nose with the key, which brought the waterinto his eyes. Then Mr. Quilp de- | 


parted with the child and Kit in a buat, and the boy revenged himself by dancing 
on his head at intervals on the extreme verge of the wharf, during the whole 
time they crossed the river. 

There was only Mrs. Quilp at home, and she, little expecting the return of her 
lord, was just composing herself for a refreshing slumber when the sound of his 
footsteps roused her. She had barely time to seem to be occupied in some nee- 
dle-work, when he entered, accompanied by the child ; having left Kit down 
stairs. : 

‘ Here’s Nelly Trent, dear Mrs. Quilp,” said her husband. “ A glass of wine 
my dear, and a biscuit, for she has had a long walk. She'll sit with you my soal, 
while I write a letter.” 

Mrs. Quilp looked tremblingly in her spouse's face to know what this unusual 
courtesy might portend, and obedie.t to the summons she saw in his gesture, fol- 
lowed him into the next room 

“Mind what I say to you,” whispered Quilp. ‘See if you can get out of her 
anything about her grandfather, or what they do, or how they live, or what he 
tells her. I’ve my reasons for knowing, if] can. You women talk more freely 
to one another than you do to us, and you have a soft, mild way with you that'll 
win oponher. Do you hear!” 

“ Yes, Quilp.” 

“Go, then. What's the matter now 

“ Dear Quilp,” faltered his wife, “I love the child—if you could do without 
making me deceive her v4 

The dwarf muttered a terrible oath, looked round as if for some weapon with 
which to inflict condign punishment upon his disobedient wife. The submissive 
little woman hurriedly entreated him not to be angry, and promised to do as he 
bade her. 

« Do you hear me,” whispered Quilp, nipping and pinching her arm ; “‘ worm 
yourself into her secrets ; I know you can. I'm listening, recollect. If you re 
not siarp enough I'll creak the door, and woe betide you if [ have to creak it 
much. Go!” 

Mrs. Quilp departed according to order, and her amiable hushand, ensconsing 
himself behind the partly-opened door, and applying his ear close to it, began to 
listen with a face of great craftiness and attention. 

Poor Mrs. Quilp, was thinking, however, in what manner to begin or what kind 
of inquiries she could make ; and it was not until the door, creaking In a very ur 
gent manner, warned her to proceed witnout further consideration, that tle sound 
of her voice was heard. 

“ How very often you have come backwards and forwards lately to Mr. Quilp, 
my dear.” 

‘**T have said so to grandfather, a hundred times,” returned Nell, innocently 

** And what has he said to that!” 

“Only sighed, and dropped his head, and seemed so sad and wretched that if 
you could have seen him [ am sure you must have cried; you could not have 
helped it more than I, TL know. How that door creaks !” 

** Tt often does,” returned Mrs. Quilp with an uneasy glance towards it. “ But 
your grandfather ke 

* Ob no!” said the child eagerly, *‘ so different! we were once so happy, and 
he so cheerful and contented! You cannot think what a sad change has fallen on 
us since.” 

“Tam very, very sorry, to hear you speak like this, my dear!” said Mrs 
Quilp. And she spoke the truth. 

“Thank you,” returned the child, kissing her cheek, ‘ you are always kind 
to me, andit isa pleasure to talk to you. Ican speak tu no one else about him, 
but poo: Kit. Tam very ha ypy stil, Lought to feel happier perhaps than I do, 
but vou cannot think how it grieves me sometimes to see him alter so” 

* He'll alter again, Nelly,’ said Mrs. Quilp, ** and be what he was before.” 

* Oh if God would only let that come about!” said the child with streaming 
eyes; ‘but it is along time now, since he first began to—I theught I saw that 
door moving!” 

**Tt's the wind,” said Mrs. Quilp faintly. ** Began to—?” 

“To be so thoughtful and dejected, and to forget our old way of spending the 
time in the long evenings,” said the clild. ‘ [used to read to him by the fire 
side, and he sat listening, and when I stopped and we began to talk, he told me 
about my mother, and how she once looked and spoke just like me when she was 
a little child. Then he used to take me on his knee, and try to make me under 
stand that she was not lying in her yrave, but had flown to a beautiful country 
beyond the sky, where nothing died or ever grew old—we were very happy | 
once '" 

‘“* Nelly, Nelly !""—said the poor woman, “I can't bear to see one as young as 
you, 80 sorrowful. Pray don’t ery.” 

“IT do so very seldom,” said Nell, but T have kept this to myself a long time, 
and i am not quite well [ think, for the tears come into my eyes and [ cannot keep 
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he used not to beso wretched 





them back. [don’t mind telling you my grief, for 1 know you will not tell it to 
any one again.” 
Mrs Quilp turned away her head and made no answer 


* Then,” said the child, ** we often walked in the fields and among the green | 


trees, and when we came home at night, we liked it better for being tired, and 


said what ahappy place it was. Andif it was dark and rather dull, we used to 
say, what did 1t matter to us, for it only made us remember our last walk with | 
greater pleasure, and look forward to our next one Sut now we never have 


these walks, and though it is the same house, it isdarker and much more gloomy 
than it used to be, indeed.” 

She paused here, but though the door creaked more than once, Mrs. Quilp said 
nothing. 

** Mind you don’t suppose,” said the child, earnestly, “* that grandfather is less 
kind to me than he was. [ think be loves me better every day, andis Kinder and 
more affectionate than he was the day before You do not know how fond he 
is of me! 

“Tm sure he loves you dearly,” said Mrs. Quilp 

“« Indeed, indeed he does !” cried Nell, ‘*as dearly asT love him. But I have 
not told you the greatest change of all, an {this you must never breathe againto 


‘+ But you may thank your fortunate stars—the same stars that made you Mrs. 
Quilp—you may thank them that I’m upon the old gentleman's track, and 
have got anew light. So let me hear no more about this matter now or at 
any other time, and don’t get anything tov nice for dinner, for I shan’t be home 
to it” 

So saying, Mr. Quilp put his hat on and took himself off, and Mrs. Quilp,who 
was afflicted beyond measure by the recollection of the part she had just acted, 
shut herself up in her chamber, and smothering her head in the bed-clothes 
bemoaned her fault more bitterly than many less tender hearted persons would 


is an elastic and very flexible article, which will bear a deal of stretching and 
adapt itself to great variety of circumstances. Some people by prudent ma- 
nagement and leaving it off piece by piece like a flannel waistcoat in warm 
weather, even contrive, in time, to dispense with it altogether, but there be 
others who can assume the garment and throw it off at pleasure; and 
this being the greatest and most convenient Improvement, 1s the one most in 
vogue. 


“Fred,” said Mr. Swiveller, * remember the once popular melody of ‘ Begone 
dull care ;’ fan the sinking flame of hilarity with the wing of friendship ; and 
pass the rosy wine.” 

Mr. Richard Swiveller’s apartments were in the neighborhood of Drury Lane, 
and in addition to this conveniency of situation had the advantage of being over 
a tobacconist s shop, so that he was enabled to procure a refreshing sneeze any 
time by merely stepping out upon the staircase, and was saved the trouble 
and expense of maintaming a snuff-box. Jt was in these apartments that Mr. 
Swivelle: made use of the expressions above recorded for the consolation and 
encouragement of his desponding friend; and it may not be uniteresting or imn- 
proper Lo remark that even these brief observations partook in a double sense of 
ihe figurative and poetical character of Mr. Swiveller's mind, as the rosy wine 


as occasion required from a bottle and jug upon the table, and was passed from 
one to another in a scarcity of tumblers which, as Mr. Swiveller’s was a bache- 
lor’s establishment, may be acknowledged withouta blush. By alike pleasant 
tictiun his single chamber was always mentioned in the plural number. In its 
disengaged times, the tobacconist had announced it i his window as * apart 
ments,” fur a single gentleman, and Mr, Swiveller, following up the hint, never 
failed to speak of it as his rooms, bis lodgings, or his chambers, conveying to lis 
hearers a notion of indetinite space, and leaving their imaginations to wander 
through long suites of lofty halls, at pleasure. 

* Fred!” said Mr. Swiveller, finding that his former adjuration had been pro- 
ductive of no effect. ‘* Pass the rosy.”’ 

Young Trent with an impatient gesture pushed the glass towards him, 
and fell again into the moody attitude from which he had been unwillingly 
roused. 

“T'll give you, Fred,” said his friend, stirring the mixture, “ a little sentiment 
appropriate to the occasion. Here's May the vg 

**Pshaw !"" interposed the other. ‘* You worry me to death with your chat- 
tering. Youcan be merry under any circumstances.’ 

“ Why Mr. Trent,” returned Dich, “ there is a proverb which talks about be- 
ing merry and wise. There are some people who can be merry and can’t be 
wise, and some whocan be wise (or think they can) and can’tbe merry. I’m one 
of the first sort. If the proverb’s a good ‘un, [ suppose it’s better to keep to 
half of it than none; at all events I'd rather be merry and not wise, than like 
you, neither one nor t’other.’ 

* Bab!” muttered his friend, peevishly 

“* With all my heart,” said Mr. Swiveller. ‘In the polite circles I believe this 
sort of thing isn’t usually said to a gentleman in his own apartments, but never 
mind that. Make yourself at home.” Adding to this retort an observation to the 
effect that his friend appeared to be rather ‘cranky,’ In point of temper, Richard 
Swiveller finished the rosy and applied himself to the composition of another glass- 
ful, inwhich, after tasting it with great relish, he proposed a toast lo an imagina- 
ry company 

‘Gentlemen, Pll give you if you please Success tothe ancient family of the 
Swivellers, and good luck to Mr Richard in’ particular—Mr. Richard, gentle- 
men,”’ said Dick, wih great emphasis, ** who spends all his money on his friends, 
and is Bah! ‘d for his pains. Hears, hear! 

* Dick!” said the other, returning to his seat after having paced the room, 
twice or thrice, ** will you talk seriously for two minutes, if | show you a way 
to ake your fortune with very little trouble !” 

‘You've shown me so many,” returned Dick; “ and nothing has come of any 
one of ‘em but empty pockets 
* You'll tell a different story of this one, before a very long time is 








| over,” said his companion drawing his chair to the table. ‘* You saw my sister 


| Nell?” 


* What about her?” returned Dick 
** She has a pretty face, has she not? 
‘Why certainly,” replied Dick, ** 1 must say for her that there’s not any very 


| strong family likeness between her and you 
‘*Has she a pretty face!’ repeated his friend impatiently. 
“Yes,”’ said Dick, “tshe has a pretty face, a very pretty face. What of 
that '"—[ For continuation see page 300 | 


Laperial Parifament. 


CRACOW, 





House of Commons, July 13 
Sir S. CANNING said he rose for the purpose of calling the attention of the 
house to the state of affairs at Cracow, more particularly as bearing on the in 
terests of the commerce of this country. ‘That city where peace had been es- 
tanlished under one of the most solemn compacts of modern times, had been 
reduced to a situation which it was painful to contemplate. He was sure that 














anyone. He hasno sleep or rest, but that which he takes by dav, in his easy | when hon members considered the situation of this country as regardea Cracow, 
chair ; for every night and nearly all night long he is always from home.” | they would at once feel that the state of affairs at the latter place demanded the 

* Nelly !” | attention of the British legislature, inasmuch as it involved considerations ee p- 

“Hush!” said the child, laying her finger on her lip and looking round | ly counected with the characte rof this country and its influence upon foreign 
“ When he comes home in the morning, which is generally just before day, I let | nations. It was painful for him to be compelled to state that notwithstanding 
him in. = Last night he was very late, and it was quite hoht I sawthat his | the assurances that had been given atthe time of the occupation of Cracow, by 
face was deadly pale, that his eyes were bloodshot, and that his legs trembled | the noble lord opposite, and which were in harmony with his own views on the 
as he walked. When I had gone to bed again, | beard him groan. I got up| subject, that nguiries should be made into the state of things which then exist- 
and ran back to him, and heard him say, befure he knew that I was there, that he | ed, witha view of arranging them for the benefit of all parties had not been car- 
could not bear his life much longer, and if it was not for the child would wish to | red into execution. He thought that the unportance of the subject would bea 
die. What shall Ido? Ot! what shall [do?” | sufficient excuse for appesling to her Majesty's government for informat with 

The fountains of her heart were open ; the child, overpowered by the weight | regard to it, even on a night of supply. The subject might or might not be found 
of her sorrows and anxieties, by the first confidence she had ever shown, and the | to wvelve a charge against her Majesty's government He would not take 1 pon 
sympathy with which her little tale had been received, hid her face in the arms nself at this early moment, before he heard the explanation of the noble lord, 
of her helpless friend, and burst into a passion of tears to say whetherit would or would not; and he could assure the house that in 

In a few minutes Mr Q ilp returned, and expressed the utmost surprise to find | bringing it forward he was not actuated by any party motives, but simply for 


her in that condition, which he did very naturally and with admirable effect, for 
that kind of acting had been rendered familiar to lim by long practice, and he 
was quite at home in it 

** She’s tired you see, Mrs Q lilp,” said the dwaril, s ] 
ner to iunply that his wife was to follow his lead. “It’s a long way from her 


nting in a hideous man- 


home to the wharf, and then she was alarmed to see a couple of young scoundrels 
fighting, and was timorous on the water besides. All this together has been too 
much tor ler. Poor Nell!” 

Mr. Quilp uni itentionally adopte.! the very best means he could have devised 
for the recovery of bis young visiter, by patting her on the head. Such an ap- 


plication from any other hand might not have produced aremarkable effect, but 

the child shrunk so quit kly from his touch and felt such an instinctive desire to 

get out of his reach, that she rose directly and declcred herself ready to return 
** But you'd better wait, and dine with Mrs. Q ilp and me,” said the dwarf. 
“T have been away too long, Sir, already,” returned Nell, drying her eyes 


“Well,” said Mr Q ilp, “af you willgo, you will, Nelly. Here's the note 
It’s only tosay that { shall see hin to-morrow, or maybe next day, and that I 
couldn't do that little business for him this morning. Guod bye, Nelly. Here, 


you Sir ; take care of her, d'ye hear ? 
Ki‘, who appeared atthe summons, de med to make no reply to so needless 





an injunction, and after staring at Q lp in a threatening manner, as if he doubt- | 
ed whether he might not have been the cause of Nelly shedding tears, and felt 
more than half disposed to revenge the fact upon him on the mere suspicion, 


turned about and followed his y { mistress, who had by this time taken ber 


leave of Mrs. Quilp and depart: 


‘You're a keen questioner, an’t you, Mrs. Quilp?” said the dwarf turning | 
upon her as svon as they were left a ; 

‘*What more could Ido?” returned his wife mild 

“What more could youdo!” sneered Quip, «¢ In’t you have done some- 
thing less? couldn't you have done what {to do without appearing in 


your lavourite part of the « rocodile, you mi 





lam very sorry for the child, Quilp,” sa s wife ‘Surely I've done 
enough I've led her on to tell her secret when 3 posed we were aione 
and you vere by, God ive me = 
“Voy | ron! You did a great deal truly!” ) ‘“ What did I 
tell you ab iking creak the door? It’s luck that from what 
she let fall, | v« the « [ want, for if I hadn't, I'd have é e failure 
upon you i 
Mrs. Q ) vi ed of this, made noreply. Her} " idued 


With some ex 





ms connected with the interests o} tl > que stion itself. and he did so i his 
own responsibility It was venerally Suppose lthat whena State, however dis 
tantand however small in ext it, and connected In any way with this country, 
was reduced to the state in which Cracow was at present, It was the duty of the 
wernment to ask an explanation of the circumstances that had caused it, and 
to state such circumstances for the information of the house and the country 


Were they not called upon to demand such an explanation? It was not for this 


country to shew indifference upon a matter of such deep importar It was 
not necessary for him at the present moment to enter into any details of the 
| 





treaty of Vienna It was eno oh for him to remind the house tha 





container 





stipi lations by which the independence and freedom and strict neu ty of Cra- 
cow were secured It was at the close of the Polish revolution, that the Rus 
stan troops entered Cracow ; but they remained only two months there, in con- | 
sequence of the interference of Austria. Some years afterwards, however, the | 
Russian troops again occupied Cracow, and their remaining there seeied to be | 
without justification, and therefore it was desirable that the house should have 
some information on the subject, seeing that the occupation of Cracow by oreion 
troops was a violation of the treaty of Vienna The result of the operations 


here was, that the lairs of Cracow were pl iced under the representatives of 


Austria, Prussia, and Russia Ihe truth was, that the police, and indeed the 





fairs of state, of Cracow were placed under the dominion of the conquerors. The 


| riaht vurable gentleman then referred to the petiions prese uted from Lon- 
don, bv one of the members for the City, (Mr Grote,) and from Glasyow . the 
object of which was to pomt out the inconvenience which had arisen to the trade 
| of this country by the restrictions which had been impused upon it by the new 
} aut ties in Cracow He then proceeded to observe that the people of Cra- 
} cow had ne up against the injustice shown to them with exe npl iry patience 
He had a letter from tleman which proved this fact. ‘This letter contain- 
j ed an extract trom an address presente ibv the people of Cracow tu the three 
| Residents in that city, hey complained that the trade and ir stry of 
| the city had been ruimed by the restrictions which had been put in force, and 
| that the rig ts of the p e were materially affected by the proces nesthat hae 
| been adopte The pe In conclusion, expressed a | c that ePlVva 
} trons € ress wi e olfence tothe Roya persons whos sth 
| ties resi Cracow No attention having been paid to these re tions 
; the people of Cra Ww, 839. apphed to Er iT and Fran to ‘ 
| their benhall, and see tt provisions of the ur t f \ is } y 
iearrie! ¢ Css vere o. he (Str S. Ca ' t the 
| wur and character of thie ¢ intry would be rreatiy compromise He 
could not ude without suggesting a remedy for this state of thinus, \ \ 


have mourned a much greater offence ; for in the majority of cases, conscience | 


was In fact represented by one glass of cold gin-and-water which was replenished | 


| he had given so feeble an outline; and here he must say that he was most 
| anxious to know how it was that the noble Jord had been unable to carry out 


his promise, made four years ago, that he would send out a consul to Cracow 2? 


| This circumstance was calculated to produce an effect upon the mind of the 
| house, making information upon the matter absolutely necessary. He would 
| now advert to what he thought would be a remedy fur the existing evils. In 
| the first place he thought that the occupation of Cracow by foreign powers ought 
| to cease at once. Inthe next place, he thought it wasthe duty of the govern- 
ment to see that the commercial relations of Cracow should be placed upon the 
same footing as they had been previously to the occupation of the city by the 
| troops of Russia. The situation of the city of Cracow was such that it was of 
the first consequence to a commercial country that the communication with it 
should be as free as possible. No one could look upon the map of Europe, and 
not be strack with the importance of this fact; and if this were trueas a gene- 
ral principle, how forcibly did it apply as regarded the commercial concerns of 
this community. It was,therefore,ot the greatest importance that the government 
of this country should see no unfair impediments were thrown in the way of the 
commerce of this country, by regulations emanating from an authority which ex- 
isted in violation of a treaty to which we were a party,and to uphold which treaty 
was not only our duty but, in the present case, our deepest interest. If ever 
it was uu. duty to see that there should be no hindrance to the extension of our 
commercie! relations with other countries, it was new, when our manufactures 
were ina state of depression from the stagnation which now so generally ex- 
‘isted, The right hon. gentleman then read an extract from the Forerygn Quarter- 
ly Review,to show the advantageous position in which Cracow stood in respect to 
trade, &e , as to its being a medium of facilitating our trade with other countries. 
He had thus shown that the position of Cracow was most favourable to the ad- 
vancement of commerce. It was therefore our duty to facilitate the means by 
which markets for our manufactures could be established; and to de this, as 
egarded Cracow, the first object of our government should be to see that that city 
| was in a state of perfect freedom. (Hear, bear) This could not be the case 
so long as foreign troops oecnpied that city. The house would perceive how 
| important it was,even ina commercial point of view, that we should have an 
| avent at Cracow, and he could not but express a hope that the noble lord would 
| he enable to make such a communication to the house as would lead them to ex- 
| pect that an arrangement might be come to, by which so desirable an end would 
| be arrived at. It might be objected that Cracow was not In @ position amongst 
the states of Europe to justify the establishment of an agent there. But to 
this he would answer, that we had at Hamburg, which held no biguer position 
amongst the states than Cracow, a consul and an agent. It mght be urged 
against our desire that Cracow should not be occupied with foreign troops, that 
the troops of England oceupied the oman Islands But the auswer to this 
was plain. Our troops were there under an express stipulation of the treaty of 
Vienna,whilethe same treaty declared that under nocircumstances should Cracow 
be occupied by foreign troops. Under these circumstances it would be for the 
noble lord (Palmerston) to state the difficulties which had stood im his way for 
the establishment of an agent at Cracow. He (Sir S. Canning) continued, 
that he had brought forward this subject in order that it might be seen that 
parliament was not neglectful to the interests of Cracow, nor of any question 
in which the faith of this country might be considered pledged. ‘The conduct 
observed towards Cracow, he considered, had been a great blow to the interests 
and character of European nations, as regarded the faith to be placed in treaties, 
ind inthe declarations of different countries. (Hear) He regarded this ques- 
tion with increased interest, as showing what might be expected from a country 
having ambitious views. He did not seek to make any charges against that 
country; he contented himself with adverting tothe fact. As to Prussia, its 
conduct towards Cracow was good, and deserving of all praise. The noble lord 
had heretofore declared that an official person would be sent to Cracow ; that 
had not been done. Why? Heshould not conclude with any motion now. He 
should be guided in the course he pursued by what the noble lord (Palmerston) 
might state 
| Lor! PALMERSTON said that with regard to Cracow, he had hoped that in 
introducing it the Hon Member would have avoided reference to those party to- 
| pics in which he had indulged. It was true this country had signed the treaty of 
Vienna; but it was equally true that the government of this country had also 
| declared that the aggression upon and the occupation of Cracow was a vivlation 
| of that treaty However, there was no means of enforcing that Opinion except 
this country had been prepared to appeal to arms, When that occupation took 
| place—for the circumstances ought to be borne in mind—there had been the re- 
volution in France, the outbreak in Belg-um, which separated the Netherlands 
from Holland, and there had been the proceedings in Poland. Those great 
movements had naturally alarmed the three powers ; those demonstrations were 
30 extraordinary that they aroused the fears or the passions, or both, of those 
powers , and, consequently, it became a matter of no ordinary difficulty for this 








| country to act Its opinion was expressed—but, he repeated, unless it was pre- 
| pared to enforce that opmion by arms, nothing more could be dove. He, how- 
ever, indulged the hope that, when the cause of those fears and passions subsided 
| a more desirable course of conduct towards Cracow would be pursued. [Hear, 
; hear, hear ] With regard to our interests mm Cracow, he thought that they had 
been much overstated. It was said that Cracow was of great importance to our 
commerce. He admitted that, as regarded principle, the smaller or larger was of 
no consequence, the injury would be the same if it were one; but he was prepar- 
}ed to show that the occupation of Cracow had vot been so injurious to our com- 
merce as had been represented. How stood the fuct ! The exports to that place, 
and thence to Prussia and Germany, were, in 1835, £7,409,000 ; in 1836, 
£7,154,000; in 1837, £8,069.000 ; and in 1839, £8,693.000. ‘Those figures 
did not look like falling off Whatever effect the occupation might have produced 
up n Cracow, as far as regarded our commercial wterests, no diminution had ta 
| ken place in our commercial intercourse with that country. He did not say that 
with any view of diminishing the interest which was taken in the affairs of that 





State. Although the occupation was sanctioned by the three Powers, it: was ex- 


ecuted by Austria alone. ‘The British government had not been deficient in their 
exertions in favour of that people ; they had been unremitting in urgirg upon 
the three Powers the necessity of inducing Austria to withdraw her garrison 
from Cracow, which they had declared and admitted had been placed there for 
urposes With revard to the vce Upation of Cracow by that garrison 


temporary | 


Austria bad given her Majesty's government every assurance that 1 was pot their 
wish tu contmue the o¢ cupation, and that it would shortly withdraw it. As far 
as the matter referred to England and Austra, it was only a question of time 
He could assure the house that her Mayesty’s government had not lost sight of 
question; butif he was asked what were the intentions of the government, 
the advantage which had been taken of the declaration he had made of his in- 
tention of sending a consul to Cracow, would deter him trom entering into particu 
lars. On the occasion referred to by the Right Hon. Gentleman, be certainly did 
state It was his intention to send a consul to that state ; but he had no recollec- 
tion that he had detined the precise time. When, bowever, the mention of the 
overnment became Known, a jealousy arose on the part of the three Powers, 

which had been excited by representatious of other parties, which, upon a com- 
munication being made on the subject to those Powers. they found it impossible 
to remove those feelings of jealousy and suspicion which had been so excited in 
their minds He did not however, think that the circumstance of their not 
ling a consul to Cracow at that time was so much to be regretted, as being 


scin 
injurious to the interests of the people of that state If the sending a Consul 
at that time should have the effect of raismy hopes and expectations, not only 
of support but of further assistance from this country, which could not be reali- 
sed, the consequence might have been that persons would have committed them- 
selves to an extent which would have rendered their condition much worse. If 
the government, however, regardless of consequences, had determined to perse- 
vere in their intention of sending a Consul to Cracow, and that the three Pow- 
ers were equally desirous of preventing it, the result might have been that the 
persons exercising the functions of government there, considering the dependent 
state in which they were placed, might have been induced to decline receiving 
the Consul so appointed by this country. He would ask, then, would that be a 
condition fora country like this to be placed in with reference to such a small 
state as that of Cracow What the government have done in this matter 
could not be, as was alleged, to lower her characier ; what had been done was, 
on the contrary, for the purpose of protecting her honour He agreed with gen- 
tlemen opposite, that Cracow was entitled toa Consul ; but he could not admit 
that the cases cited to justify the necessity of placing diplomatic agents there, 
were aualagous. ‘They had a minister, It was true, at Frankfort, but he was 
there because that city was the seat of the Germanic Confederatien. The Cun 

sul was not a paid officer, and was there merely for commercial purposes. There 
was a Consul who was also a chargé d’affairs at Hamburg, but he had not only 
to fulfil the duties of his office, as far as regarded Hamburg, but of the Hans 

Towns. There was. then, a gieat and material difference between the necess!- 
ty of keeping up those diplomatic relations with those important places, and « 

stnall inland townsuch as Cracow. He had stated his views as regarded the right 
ofthe three Powers, inthe first place, and with regard to the occupation of Cra 

cow, which they were anxious to remove They (the government) took the most 

lively interest in the population of Cracow and of Poland. They were an afflicted 





people, and entitled to the warmest sentiment of sy mpatby When an occasion 
fered. he should speak for himself, and be might venture to add, alse, lor those 
whe might succeed him, that the tluence of the government would be exerci- 
ed to mitigate their condition. He was satisfied that the government of this 
country would nan oppor ity presented itself, take advantas wd it to 
promote the inter sof those people Ths was not, how ver. to be effected 
} words, which meant nothing, nor by threats which could not be carried 

o ex sion vas not to be doneby menaces. The only means by which 
they « re hone to eecoms lish the object they had in view, was by 
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remonstrance and persuasion. It would be unwise to use threats which could 
not be carried i:toeffect. Hecould not then recommend the house to tunitate 
the example of the Chamber of Deputies in France, by coming to strong reso 
lutions which it would be unwise to carry out. 

Sir Robert Peel in a speech of some length regretted the continued occupan- 
cy of Cracow by the Northern forces, but on the whole rather gave his sanction 
to the pacific poli y of Lord Palmerston, and Sir Stratford Canning ultimately 
withdrew his motion. 


Latest Kntelligenuce. 


From India, Egypt, &c. 

The Alecto, with the mails from India, arrived at Malta on Tuesday week, at 
a quarter past one, A.M, bringing letters and papers from Bombay to the 23rd of 
June. These reached Marseilles, by the Prometheus steamer, on Saturday at 
half-past 3, P.M., arrived in London by express, via Paris, yesterday morning at 
one, and their contents, reprinted in the London Times, were received in Liver. 
pool by the first rai!way train, which came in at 4 P.M. 

Admiral Elliot sailed from the Cape of Good Hope for Singapore, with the 
Melville, Blonde, and Modeste, towards the latter end of April. The 
had not yet reached there from England (April 30,) but was to proceed directly 
to the general rendezvous of the expedition against China. 








The Wellesley and Druid were already at Singapore, where the transports of 


part of the turst division of the Bengal troops had also arrived. 

The Chinese were actively engaged in making preparations of defence. 
lunteers were invited aud encouraged to join the celestial army, and the women 
of several of the maritime cities bad been removed into the interior from 
fear of an attack of the English. No hostilities had of late occurred along the 
cuast. 

Of the plan of operations nothing had transpired, but it was generally believed 
that the campaign would open by the bombardment of Canton. 

The same uncertainty continued to prevail respecting the movements of the 
Russians in lurkistan. It appeared, however, certam that they had not yet 
gained possession of Khbiva. Captain Abbot, cur envoy in the country, had 
left for St. Petersburgh, on a mission from the Khan of Khiva forthe Russian go 
vernment. 

The state of affairs in Affyhanistan was rather unsatisfactory. Schah Sooja 
would not, it was feared, be able to maintain himsel! on the throne of Cabul, 
without the assistance of the British. The country between 
Guznee was in isurrection; troops hi d been marched against the revolters, 
and an engagement had been fought, im which they had lost between 200 and 
300 men 

The Lord William Bentinck, from London, and the Lord Castlereagh, from 
Karrack, both with troops on board, were wrecked off Bombay harbor, on the 
47th June. 28 of the crew and ofticers of the former, 7 passengers outof 11, 
and 65 soldiers were lost, and only 70 of the 200 persons on board the Lord Cas- 
tlereagh had been saved. 


Canahar and 


The Arabs made an attack upon Aden in the night of the 20th of May last, 
but were repulsed with loss. Another was expected ou the 6th of June. 

Letters froin Constantinople, of the 17th ult. announced that Khosrew Pacha, 
having been detected Ina cunspiracy against the vew order of things, bad been 
extledto Rudostv, and conveyed to that place in a ‘Turkish 
the Sth. 


According to the last advices from Circassia, received in the Ottoman capital, 


War-sleamer, ou 


the Insurgents had wained anothei sigual victory over a division of 12,000 Kuo- 
sians hear Ghurghara. 


then on 
Ihe French embassy had lett Ispahan ou Its way back 


The accounts trom Tabrin of the 22d June state that the Schah was 
his return to Veheran 
to France, having failed im the principal object of its issiviui—vamely, the es 
tablishinent of cousuls in different parts of Persia, aud the conclusion of a com 
mercial treaty 

Letters fiom Alexandria of the 17th ult., received in Malta by the Leonidas 
steamer, broupht accounts of the pacification of Syria A despatch frou the 
Governor of Beyrout, dated the 12ih ult this 


event. ‘The Droses and other surgents had seut hostayes to Damascus i re- 


informed the viceroy ot fortunate 
turn to propositions made by Mehemet Ali, granting them tmportaut Coucessivus 
On receip: of this intelligence, the Pacha tunmediately addressed a circular letter 
to the consuls, apprising them of the pacitic conclusion of the Syriag isuriec 
tiuvn. ‘The Lyyptian division of 13 fripates and one sail of the line, which bad 
left Beyrout on the appearance of the Powerful and Edinburgh before that city, 
had returned to Alexandria 

When the Alecto left Beyrout, on the 21st ult., with the Indian mail, the 
country round was periectly tranquil, and the Egyptian troops were expe cted 
soon tu return to Alexandria. ‘Ihe Powerful and 
gate, and Cyclops stea.rer, were still at Beyrout 
proceed to Alexandria. 


Edinburgh, the Castor fri- 
Tue two last were abuut to 


NAPLES 

The King of Naples published a decree da'ed Palermo, the 21st ult. announe- 
ing that the difference which had arisen between Great Britain and the kingdom 
of the two Sicilies, respecting the sulphurtrade, being completely at an end, he 
had thought proper to abolish the sulphur contract passed between his govern- 
ment and the cumpany of Faix, Aycard & Co. This decree had not yet been 
officially noutied to Mr. Temple on the 25th, having only reached Naples on 
that day, aud the Benbow, Implacable, and Daphne were waiting the accomplish- 
ment of that formality to put to sea 

Mr. Moore, queen's Messenger, arrived in Malta on the 27th in the Minos, 
French steamer, from Marseilles, with despatches, which were forwarded to Ad- 
miral Stopford, by the Acheron, on the 28th. 

WARLIKE APPEARANCES. 
[From the Lonidon Times, Aug 5 J 

The Paris papers of Sunday are, as might have been expected, taken up chief- 
ly with the state of affairs to which the policy of Lord Palmerston had given 
rise. 

With the single exception of La Presse, the most complete unanimity appears 


y 
gi 


to prevail among the French journalists, of ail shades and colors, on this subject 
Even the Debats declares adjourned unul the final arrangement of all its enmi- 
ties and hostilities uf adomestic nature. Every species of epithet which con 
tempt or resentinent could suggest is levelled in these papers, at the head of the 
ci-devant** eminent statesman who wields the destinies of England.”’ Every 
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mouth, to be transferred to the line-of battle ship the Vanguard, of 80 guns, 
Capt. Sir David Dunn, Knight, K C. B., who had instructions to sail immedi- 
ately on their arrival for Gibraltar. The men were taken by surprise, having on- 
ly had one day’s notice of the intended movement. It is only about three weeks 
since the Numa freight-ship sailed from the royal arsenal with a large quantity 
of military stores and 3500 barrels of gunpowder on board, from Purfleet, and 
the Index (hired schooner) is at present loading at the royal arsenal with stores 
of a similar description, to supply the military stations at Malta and Curfu. 
Although these movements may appear as straws in comparison with the move- 
ments of the British army, they show how the wind blows. 

Expedition to the Niger.—The expedition to the Niger, which has been con- 
templated for some time, has now been finally decided upon, and will leave Eng- 
land for Africa when a sufficient compliment of men is obtained, and the stores 
required for this service is completed. The expedition will be under the com- 
mand of Captain Dundas Trotter, of the royal navy, and three of her majesty’s 
steam-vessels will shortly be commissed by the gallant officer in command, and 
Commanders William Allen and Bird Allen. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

House of Commons, Aug. 5 —In answer to Mr. Pakington, Lord J. Russell 
said that he did not know whether the governor-general would enforce the ordi- 
nance revarding St. Sulpice, Canada. 

Lord Ashley moved that an address be presented to her majesty, “to direct an 
inquiry to be made into the employment of the children of the poorer classes in 
the various branches of trade and manufacture in which numbers of children 
work together, not being included in the provisions of the acts for regulating the 
employment of children and young persons in mills and factories, and to collect 
information as to the ages at which they are employed, andthe number of hours 
they are engaged in work, tle time allowed each day for meals, and as to the 
actual state, condition, and treatment of such children. and as to the effects of 
such employment, both with regard to their morals and their bodily health.” 

Mr. F Maule, on the part of the government, having acquiesced, the motion 
was carried. 

The foundation-stone of the new houses of parliament will, it is said, be laid 
by her majesty early in the ensuing year; the houses are expected to be com- 
pleted by the commencement of the session of 1844. 
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By the arrival of the St. Petersburgh at Boston, and Alexander at this port, 


intelligence has been received from London to the 6th ult. We have insert- 


|} ed the most Important lems 





The anger of France in consequence of the treaty made between England and 
the northern powers for limiting the agyressions of the Egyptian rebel,Mehemet 
Ali, and preserving the integrity of Turkey, continues unabated. The entire Pa 
Frisian press, with one or two exceptions, are herce in their denunciations and ut- 
ter their threats in terms of the boldest defiance. The immediate ministerial 
press, it is true, content themselves with copying the rabid effusions of theircon- 
temporaries, but they do so with seeming approbation. ‘The animus indeed ap- 
appears to be identical throughout the whole fraternity both metropolitan and 
provincial. War! war! against England, is the general cry. Thus has ended 
the vrand alliance between the whigs of Enyland and the King of the Barricades, 
which was supposed to have been so indis-clubly cemented by the accession of 
Thiers to the premiership of the French nation. 

But ‘the perfidy of England exclaim these indignant scribes, and the “ in. 
famy of the northern powers’ in concluding such a compact without us! There 
was no perfidy or infamy in the case—the parties to the treaty were too strong to 


render that necessary ; moreover it would appear—and the fact is in the highest 


| degree probable—that France, or at least its cabinet, was fully aware of what 


was In progress, and that she was even inv ited to become a party thereto, but de- 
clined. Another piece of information appears to be oozing out through the inter 


stices of political :ntrigue, viz. that France has made a secret treaty with Mehemet 


Al: herself, the object of which isto support Mehemet in all his aggressions on the 


| 





, 
possible laudatory phrase is put in requisition to convey approval and admiration 


of the wise, firm, and teinperate, measures taken and contemplated by M 
Thiers, to vindicate the national honor 

Of the principal measures, so taken, our readers are already aware. The 
papers before us and our private letters acquaint us that, in addition, and as ne- 
cessary accompaniments, camp furniture and hospital magazines on a most ex- 
tensive scale, bad been ordered. ‘The Minister of War announced, on Saturday, 
to the Committee of Artillery, that a sum of 6,000,000f. (£240,000) was ein- 
ployed in the purcliase of horses and matériel for thatdepartment. ‘* Already in 
the course of the day,” says La Presse, ** saddlery tothe amount of 1,700,000f 
(£68,000) was ordered.” 

Genera! (not the Marshal) Gudinot is mentioned as destined to have an in- 
portant command, arising out of existing circumstances. In the navy, very ex- 
tensive pro notions and nominations, and, it is also added, superannuations, are 
immeliately to take place. 

All the offensive statements of the most rancorous portion of the French press 
(we mean the legitimatist journals) are copied into the ministerial and juste- 
miliew papers 
the Mediterranean (13 sail of the line, of which 3 are first rates, and may be 


They recapitulate the naval force of France already at sea in| vulnerable point. 


territories of the Sultan his master. So then was Turkey beset by two despoil- 
ers at once—by Russia inthe East and the Pacha backed by France in the west 
Russia, however, is the more magnanimous of the two, fur she is content to take 
advantage of the tide of events, and to acquire on the Bosphorus that which she 
has so long yearned for, through the force of circumstances,rather than by more di 
rect and aggressive means. Such indeed has been her policy from the time of Ca- 
therine 

But it is the question of “* Peace or war?” which occupies the public mind in 
bot! hemispheres at the present time Upon this question we have already given 
our opinion, that France will pot at present, and on this provocation merely, ven- 
ture to draw .he sword against such fearful od's. As to provocation she has 
received none, for the treaty just resorted to has for its object the conservation 
of a great European principle, viz. the integrity of the Turkish empire—a prin- 
ciple which France herself has heretofore acknowledged and on many occasions 
guaranteed. 

This new phase in the politics of the old world is one of importance ; it is of 
importance in the beginning and will be soto the end unless France submits to 
the course of events, and allows the power of her protége the Pacha to be pre- 
scribed within proper limits. England will not depart from her policy again, as 
she did in the administration of Earl Grey, and allow Turkey to be partitioned 
by other powers ; and should France insist on maintaining the rights, as they 


are called, of Mehemet, which means impunity for all sorts of attacks on the Ot- 


toman empire, war will inevitably ensue—the parties to which will be France | 


and such of the revolutionary states as she can influence, as Spain and Belgium, 
on one side, and England, Russia, Prussia and Austria on the other. An event 
o’ this surt would once more throw England into her old alliances, which the 
English whigs have always affected to condemn. Such a state of things is by no 
means improbable ; it does in fact, exist, diplomatically, already. ‘The alliance 
of England with the northern powers on thia question is complete, and is even 
cemented by a treaty, while the disruption with France on the same question is 
equally apparent and palpable. This position of affairs has not escaped the notice 


of the more ardent liberals in England who plainly tax Lord Melbourne with re- 


| trograding from the principles of his party and going over to the despots of the 


forthwith imereased to 25 sail of the line,) and contend that by dividing the | 


superbly disciplined crews of that fleet, ‘* which the English themselves confess 
are the finest in the world,” with the new levies, they will form a perfectly effi- 
cient and adequate body of seamen 

The rancour and anim »sity of the Paris press, are, however, benevolence and 
amity when compared with the feelings expressed by the Provincial papers 
Those of Bordeaux are in an especial manner distinguished by this course 


The vtmost possible anxiety prevailed in Paris forthe arrivals from London, | 
Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburgh with intelligence of the manner in which | 
the new attitude of France should have been received in those capitals respect. | 


ively. This feeling, added to the carrying out of the hostile preparatory syster 
of M. Thiers above referred to, produced at Tortini’s, on Sunday, a new fall in 
the fands. The Three per Cents opened at 81f. 60c. fell to 60f. 80c. and were 
at 81f. when our correspondent closed his letter. 

A private letter, dated Vienna, July 22d, in the ‘‘ Universal Gazette de Leip- 
sic,” states that it was believed in the best informed circles that a secret treaty 
existed between Mehemet Ali and France. “ The fact likewise of an under- 
s:anding beiween Marshal Marmont and M. ‘Thiers is confirmed,” says that pa- 


per, “and it is understood that the Marshal is to be appointed Governor of Al- | 


ria. 
’ The recent military movements of men and ammunition. although on a sma!l 
scale, are not devoid of interest at the present critical position of affairs in the 
east. ‘I'wo officers and a detachment of gunners and drivers of the Royal Ar- 
tillery have left Gibraltar on very short notice for particular service in the Me- 
diterranean. On Saturday last, Lieut. Taite, three non-commissed officers, and 
fifty gunners and drivers, embarked at head-quarters at Woolwich on board her 
mayesty's stearn vessel the Alban, and sailed within an hour afterwards for Ports- 





North. 

*‘ To this coinplexion it has come at last.” 

But if England is to go into another war with France,—which may Providence 
in its infinite mercy furbid—it is no. so much a question as to what auspices she 
engages in it under, as the probability of her success will be. That France 
is eminently powerful there is no doubt——that her fleets and armies are numerous 
we know, but we 'o not see that she has the ability to assail England in any 
She can be assailed only in three different ways,—First, 
bv an invasion of her own soil, which no power on earth would at this moment 
he rash enough tu contemplate ; secondly, by attacks on her colonies, which her 
nava! supremacy would render abortive ; and thirdly, by atuacks on her navy on 
the broad busom of the ocean, an attempt we should suppose equally hopeless 
France on her part would in all probability, not fare so well. England would 
not of course invade lier soil, but she would send an army of 10,000 men to 
Aigiers, and give such other assistance to the Arabs as would effect the 
speedy expulsion of the Gallic forces from the north of Africa; she 
would send also a force to Martinique and Guadaloupe, proclaim liberty to the 
slaves,and instantly wrest from her her two remaining islands inthe West indies 
Pondecherry in the East Indies and the Isleof France in the Indian Ocean, must 
fall before the superior force that would be sent from the British possessions 1n 
the East, and France would soon be without a single anchorage under her own 
flag, in either of the Indies. ‘These events would be achieved without any 4s- 
8 stance from the northern powers, with whom France would be fully occupied on 
her German frontier. 

We speak of these events far from wishing their consummation, for we const- 
der a war with France would be must deplorable ; we merely design to show that 
Enzland has not so very much to apprehend as the fears of many persons incline 
them to anticipate. 





We insert a debate which took place in the House of Commons, on the subjec' 

















which is done in defiance of an express article in the Treaty of Vienna, made in 
1815. Thisdebate took place on the 13th of July,at the moment the celebrated 
treaty above spoken of was actually negotiating,and hence probably arose the mo- 
derate tone of the speakers, and the ultimate withdrawal of Sir Stratford Can- 
ning’s motion. The placidity of Lord Palmerston, and Sir Robert Peel was no 
less so, sheds much light on the present feelings of British statesmen in relation 
to the powers of the north of Europe. 


The Cricket Match between the St. George's Club, of New York, and the 
Toronto Club, U.C., to which we alluded in a late Albion,came off at Toronto on 
Friday the 4th inst. A large and highly respectable asseinblage from the vicini- 
ty of that city were present to witness the progress of this truly noble and manly 
English sport, and the play went off with the greatest eclat. The most marked 
attention and civility was shown by the members of the Toronto Club, as well as 
by the inhabitants generally, to their friends of the New York Club; and as both 
the Clubs were composed entirely of Old Countrymen, it is hardly necessary to 
say that the harmony of feeling and warmth of welcome between the two ami- 
cably opposed parties was unqualified by any less grateful emotion. It is said 
and believed that the Toronto Club were not in their full strength, owing to the 
absence of some members from the city; but, as we understand that it is pur- 
posed to play a return match in New York, next spring, we hope to see their play 
in the full vigour of their capabilities ; when the Sons of St. George, here, will 
meet them again with pleasure and satisfaction, whatever may be the result. 
The play commenced by the Toronto Club going in, with the Honorable Mr. 
Draper, Attorney General, for their umpire. Mr. W. Howe acted as Umpire for 
New York, and it isa pleasure to hear that no difficulty occurred, but that all 
their decisions were promptly obeyed. 

The play was honoured by the presence of the Governor of the Province, Sir 
Geo. Arthur, and part of his staff. The Band of the 34th Regiment were pre- 
sent, and played many beautiful and Nationaal Airs during the match. 

The following ts the Score of the play. 
TORONTO CLUB. 


First Innings. Second Innings. 





Goring, caught by Wild,................ 3 | Goring, caught by Groom cdecseteeed 
Barber, bowled by Gill,...............-.. } |} BAPMOE, PRMOI: 5onccacs oo dccceoaessarell 
Warren, bowled by Gill,................ 2| Warren, bowled by Groom, ....... ee 
Bliss, (82 Regt.) run out,................7 | Bliss, bowled by Groom,.. suladeatn 

Sean GN OW cn ceiscecda cdccatcdesaca 10 | Birch, bowled by Groom,...............- 
MAGOOOE. FUN OU a5 osccccass sins odeace 9 | Maddock, bowled by W. Russell,.......-. 2 
WOR TIINEN, FON OUl, os oo occivceessencces 1 | Winkworth, caught by Stead, 


Marriott, (32d Regt.) not out,. 





BE - ee 6 | Marriott, bowled by Groom 





Harrington, caught by Gill,.............. 0 | Harrington, caught by Green,. ac ofenad 
Girdlestone, TUB GUE, «6.5560 cscce ..«-..4] Girdlestone, not out,........ ben 
Spragge, caught by Wright,.............- 0 | Spragge, bowled by Groom,...........-..- 
: 43 46 
Byes, 6—Wide balls, 3............... 9 3yes, 6—Wide balls 2....... reer 
We cebekkdsaddadicedannedke bie 52 | Wictk stcnibesedhcavceind otebinnad 4 


ST. GEORGE'S CLUB, NEW YORK. 


First Innings. Second Innings. 








Gill, caught by Maddock,..... .......... We tmtts WOEOEE,. cnccckntbkccuakaubasanel 3 
W. Russell, caught by Barber,........... Waits ONO QURs cv onda cccoususkedaaabadiian 5 
Wright, bowled by Winkworth,......- = 
H. Russell, bowled by Winkworth,...-. 8 
Timson, bowled by Winkworth,........-- WE Ginasdcchcsanaene ecacesonece 1 
Wild, caught by Harrmgton,...........- 2 om 
Weightman, bowled by Winkworth,....17 9 
Stead, bowled by Winkworth, ......- 2 Pisdh Re co inccncacadamnatne 98 
Wyvill, bowled by Winkworth,.........- 0 : —_ 
et et WORE oss cacdoecécessdeeeeee 107 
With all the Wickets to go down. 
wi] 
Byes, 13—Wide balls, 13............ 26 
, ae ee =e cecee 9 | 


After the day's sport was concluded, the parties sat down toa splendid and sump- 
tuous banquet, to which the St. George's had been inviied by their hospitable 
Toronto opponents. Every delicacy of the season had been procured, the finest 
wines were drank, loyal and social toasts prevailed, and good Old English hospi- 
tality, hearty welcome, and feelings of brotherhood, were unequivocally mani- 


fested. ‘The St. George's Club have returned with emotions of the warmest re- 





spect for their brethren of Toronto, and with earnest desire to show their sense of 
| the hospitality and kindness they experienced, by reciprocating it whensoever the 
opportunity shall be offered. 

The match caused a considerable excitement in and about Toronto, and there 
was an unavimous expression vf admiration at the spirit of the St. George's So- 
ciety, which could prompt them to tra¥el so far for the promotion and encourage- 
ment of our glorious National Game. 

*.* Inthe above report, which we only received as we were preparing for 
press, we perceive that there is the omission of one player's name, and one notch 
of the * St. George's” 


score. 't is too late for enquiry, but we presume the 


name and the notch belong to Groom, but we cannot state how he was put out. 


By an extra sheet we are enabled to bring up the “ Curiosity Shop” by Boz, 
to the present time, with some trifling omissions not essential to the thread of 
the narrative. Disengaged as it is from the other portions of the story, this epi- 
sode we are sure will be read with much interest by all the admirers of that 
author. 

We have just received from Messrs, Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia their 
reprint of Bann’s work, ** The Stage before and behind the curtain,” from which 
we have on one or two occasions made very copious extracts. Jt is the best 








| white and smooth, free 1 from the slightest irritation.”— 





of the occupation of the Polish city of Cracow, by the treops of Austria, &c., 





| Piece of stage gossip that has been published for a long time, and will, we should 
| imagine, have an extensive sale. It is for sale by all the booksellers. 

| Penny Cyclopedia. —This popular and highly useful work is drawing rapidly 
to a completion, the 16th and 17th volumes of which have just been completed 
bringing the Alphabetical series up to the word “ Pertinax.” It is presumed 
that the Cyclop#dia will not ran to mure than about 22 volumes, and as the pub- 


lishers now issue three volumes per annum, it will be brought to a conclusion in 


England by the close of next year. It is proper to remark concerning it, that 
all the articles are written in a style as closely adapted to general readers as the 


nature of the subjects will admit, and they are abundantly illustrated by good 


wood-cuts placed in juxtaposition with the letter press to which they refer. The 
subjects include the whole circle of arts, sciences, biography, history, natural 
'h.story, &c. &c., and the cheapness, no less than the practical utility of the work 
The Penny Cyclo- 
pedia is published and for sale by Edmund Baldwin, No. 102 Broadway, sole 
agent to Charles Knight & Co., its original publishers. 

On International Copyright.—A pamphlet, under this title has just been pub- 
lished, by Wiley & Putnam, of this city. It is from the penof Francis Lieber, 
a gentleman deservedly distinguished in the literary world, more particularly as 
the editor of the Encyclopedia Americana, which is an useful and popular work, 
upon the principle of the German “Conversations Lexicon.” The pamphlet to 
which we here allude is in form of a le.ter tothe Hon. Wm. C. Preston, Senator 
of the United states, and contains many important arguments in favor of the 
measure understood by its title 


should commend it to family use, in every class of society. 





NVALUABLE addition to the Toilette.—-Dr. Gouraud’s Depilatory Powders, for up 
rooting Superfluous Hair, without tnjury to the skia. The following testimonials, 
and many others, from the New York press will recommend this invaluable article 
“ We have seen tested Dr. Gouraud’s Depilatory Powders, and confidently recommend 
the article to individuals annoyed with superfluous hair, which, by its use is entirely 
removed in eight or ten minutes, leaving the skin after washing the part perfectly 


N. Y. Eve. Star.] 
For sale only at 67 Walker street one door from Broadway, west side. $! per bot- 


I tle sep 13-1t* 


‘ALE BY AUCTION.—For sale, by Auction, at the residence of Lt. Gen. Murray, in 
i) Drummondville, Upper Canada, on Thursday, 2#th Sept., the following valuable 


| articles, viz 


} London built Stanhone, built by Powell, Boul st.. Lonion 4 

1 London built light double bodied Pheton with hood to the front part, Colinge’s Pa- 
tent axles, lamps, &c., made to draw with one or two horses. 

| Brass mounted harness to ditto. . . 

1 Pleasure Waggon, double sleigh, Cutter, Cows, Horses, Carts, Waggons, Harness, 
Saddles, &c. &c. 

2 new London made Water Closets, complete. 

1 Portable ditto Mahogany Case : 

Bedding. superior English Blankets, Quilts, Comforters, &c. é&c 

] Marquee. 

1 Patent Tea and Coffee Urn. ’ 

1 Steam Kitchen, with Copper Boiler and block tin steam Kettles. 

English Marble hall paner 

A quanti ee 

Wines a ous io poy qualities. The Madeira was bottled in the Tropics = 
1823, where it remaine | until 1832, when it was brought to this country. 

Terms of Sale :—Under £20, Cash, above £20, six months credit on good endorsed 
notes. sepl3- a 











She Alvion. 


September 12, 
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THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP —[ Continued from page 298. } 

“J'll tell you,” returned bis friend. “It's very plain that the old man and I 
will remain at daggers-drawn to the end of our lives, and that I have nothing to 
expect from him. You see that, | suppose?” 

“A bat might see that, with the sun shining,” said Dick. : 

“Jr's equally plain that the money which the old flint—rot him—first 
taught me to expect that I should share with her at his death, will all be hers, is 
it not!” 

“T should say it was,” replied Dick. 

“The yirl bas strong affections, and brought up as she has been, may, at her 
age, be easily influenced and persuaded. If I take her in hand, I will be bound 
by avery lithe coaxing and threatening to bend ber to my will. Not to beat 
about the bush (for the advantages of the scheme would take a week to tell) 
what's to prevent your marrying her!” 

Ricnard Swiveller, who had been looking over the rim of the tumbler while his 
companion addressed tlie foreguing remarks to hun with great energy and earnest- 
ness of manner, no sooner heard these words than he evinced the utmost conster- 
nation, and with difficulty ejaculated the monosyliable, 


* What!” 


“T say, what's to prevent,” repeated the other w ith a steadiness of manner of 


the eff@ct of which upon his companion he was well assured by long experience, 
“ what's to prevent your marrying her sas 

“ And she ‘ nearly fourteen !’ ”’ cried Dick. 

“PT don't mean marrying her now,’—returned the brother, angrily ; ‘say 
in two years’ time, in three, im tour. Does the old man look lke a long- 
liver !” 

“ He don’t look like it,” said Dick, shaking his head, “but these old people— 
there's no trusting “em, Fred. There's an aunt of mine down in Dorsetsture, that 
was gong to die when I was eight years old, and hasn't kept her word yet 
They're so aggravating, so unprincipled, so spiteful—unless there's apoplexy in 
the family, Pred, you can’t calculate upon ‘em, and even then they deceive you 
just as olien as not a 

* Look at the worst side of the question then,” said Trent, as steadily as be- 
ford, and keeping his eyes upon his triend ** Suppose he lives.” 

* To be sure,’ said Dick. ‘There's the rub” 

“T say,’ resumed his friend, ‘*suppose he lives, and I persuaded, or if the 
word sounds more feasible, forced, Neil to a secret marriage with you. What do 
you think would come of that!” 

“A family and an annual income of nothing, to keep ’em on,” said Richard 
Swiveller alter some reflection. 

“] tell you, returned the other with an increased earnestness, which, whether 
it were real or assumed, had the same effect on bis companion, “that he lives 
for her, that his whole energies and thoughts are bound up in ber, that he would 
no more disinherit her fur an act of disobedience, than he would take me into his 
favour again for any act of obedience or virtue that I could possibly be guilty of 
He conld not do it. You or any otherman with eyes in his head may see that, 
if he chovses.”’ 

‘| suppose there's no doubt about his being rich,”’"—said Dick. 

“Doubt! Doubt! Did you pear what he let fall the other day when we were 
there? Doubt! What will you doubt next, Dick !”’ 

It would be tedious to pursue the conversation through all its artful windings, 
or to develope the gradual approaches by which the aeart of Richard Swiveller 
was gained, It is sufficientto know that vanity, interest, poverty, and every 
spendthri{t consideration urged him to look upon the proposal with favour, and 
that where ail other inducements were wanting, the habitual carelessness of his 
disposition stepped in and still weighed down the scale on the one side 

The inotives on the other side were something deeperthan any which Richard 
Swiveller entertaincd or understood, but these being left to their own develope- 
ment, require no present elucidation. ‘The negotiation was concluded very 
pleasantly, and Mr. Swiveller declared in flowery terms that he had no insur 
mountable objection to marrying anybody plentifully endowed with money or 
moveables, who could beinduced to take @im 

One night, the third after Nelly’s mterview with Mrs Quilp, the old man, who 
had been weak and i/I ali day, said he should not leave home. The child's eves 
sparkled at the intelligence, but her joy subsided when they reverted to his worn 
and sickly face 

* Two days ” he said, “ two whole, clear days have passed, and there is no re- 
ply. What did he tell thee, Nell!” 

* Exactly what I told you, dear grandfather, indeed ” 

© True,” said the old man, faintly. ** Yes, but tell me again, Nell. My head 
fails me! What was it that he told thee! Nothing more thanthat he would see 
me tomorrow or next day ? ‘That was in the note.” 

** Nothing more,” 
grandfather! Very early? 1 will be there and back, before breakfast 
The old man shook his head, and sighing mournfully, drew ber towards him 

**T would be of no use, my dear, no earthly use. But if he deserts me, Nell, 
at this moment—if he deserts me now, when I should, with his assistance, be 
recompensed for all the time and money | bave lust, and allthe agony of mind | 
h.ve undergone, which makes we what you see, | am ruined, and—worse, far 
worse than that—have ruimed thee, for whom I ventured all. If we are beg- 
ars— !” 

“ What if we are,” said the child boldly. ‘* Let us be beggars and be happy 
4 


g 
“ Bey gars—and happy!" said the old man. ** Poorchila! 
* Dear grandfather,” cried the girl, with an energy which shone in her flushed 
face, trembling voice, and impassioned gesture, * lam nota child inthat I think, 








said the child. ‘Shall | go to him again to-morrow, dear | 


}tried. Do not desert me now [nave this chance. I have no resource but you, 


but even if I am, oh hear ine pray that we may beg, or work in open roads or | 


fields, to earn a scanty living, rather than live as we du now.” 

"_ Nelly ' said the old man 

* Ves, yes, rather than live as we do now,” the child repeated, more earnestly 
than before. “If you are sorrowful, le: me know why and be sorrowful too ; if 
you waste away and are paler and weaker every day, let me be your nurse and 
try to comfort you. If you are poor, let us be pour together. but let me be with 
you, do let me be with you, do not let ine see such change and not know why, or 
I shall break my heart and die. Dear grandfather, let us leave this sad place 
to-morrow, and beg our bread from door to door 


The old red his face nds, and hid he pillow of the | 
1€ O1G INan covered his face with his hands, and hid it in the pulow of the 


couch on which he lay 


* Let us be beggars,” said the child, passing an arm round his neck, “I have | 


| old man cried, trembling so much the while that the papers in his band fluttered | 


no fear but we shall have enough, | am sure we shall. Let us walk through | 


country places, and sleep in fields and ander trees, and never think of money 
again, or any thing that can make you sad, but rest at nights and have the sun 
and wind upon our faces in the day, ard thank God together Letus never set 
foot m dark rooms or melancholy houses any more, but wander up and down 
wherever we like to go; 
pleasantest place that we can find, and I will g 

The child’s voice was lost in sobs as she dropped upon the old man’s negk ; 
nor did she weep alone 

These were not words for other ears, nor was it a scene for other eyes. And 
yet other ears and eyes were there and greedily taking in all that passed, and 
moreover they were the ears and eves of no less a person than Mr. Daniel Quilp, 
who, having entered unseen when the child first placed herself at the old man's 
side, refrained—actuated, no doubt, by metives of the purest delicacy —from in- 


and when you are tired, 


ro and beg for both.” 


terruptiung the conversation, and stood looking on with his accustomed gria 
Standing, however, being a tiresome attitude to a gentleman already fatigued 
with walking, and the dwarf being one of that kind of persons who usually make 
themselves at home, he soon cast his eyes upon a chair into which he skipped 
with uncommon agility, and perching himself on the back with his feet upon the 
seat, Was thus enabled to look on end listen with greater comfort to himself, be- 
sides gratilying at the same time that taste ford ing s ymething fantastic and 
monkey like, Which on all occasions had strong possession of him. Here, then, 
he sat, one leg cocked carele ssly over the other, his chin resting on the palm of 
his hand turned a little on one sic , and his ugly features twisted into a compla- 
cent grimace. Ani in this position the old man, happening in course of time to 
look that way, at length chanced to aee hin, to his unbounded astonishment. 
The child uttered a suppressed shriek on beholding this agreeable figure; in 
their first surprise both she and the old inan, not knowing what to say, and half 
doubting its reality, looked shri kingly at it Not at al) diseoncerted by this re- 
ception, Daniel Quilp preserv: ithe same attitude, merely nodding twice or thrice 
with great condescension. At length the old man pronounced his name, and 
inquired how he came there 
“ Through the door,” said Quilp, pointing over his shoulder with his thumb. 
“I’m not quite small enough to get through key-holes. | wish I was. J want 
to have some talk with you, particularly, and jn private—with nobody present 
neighbour. Good bye, little Nelly.” : 
Nell looked at the old man, who nodded tu her to retire, and k 
“Ah!” said the dwarf, smacking his lips, * what 
en the rosy part. What a capital kiss!” 
Nell was none the s'ower in going away for this remark. 
her with an admiring leer, and when she had closed the ; or, ; 
ing the old man upon her charms re 
Such a fresh, blooming, modest little bud, neighbour,” s 
his short jeg, and making his eyes twinkle very much 
cosy, little Ne |!" : 


issed her cheek 
a nice Kiss that was—just up- 


Juilp looked after 
ell to complime nt- 


aid Q Ip, nursing 


» Such a chubby, rosy, 


The old man answered by a forced smile, and was plainly struggling with a 
feeling of the keenest and most exquisite impatience. It was not lost wDor 
Quilp, who delighted in torturing him, or indeed any body else when he « ad. 

* She's so,” said Quilp, speaking very slowly, and fe ining to be quite ab 
sorbed in the subject, * 0 sinall, compact, so beautifully modelled, so fair, with 


such blue veins and such a transparent skin, and such little feet, and such win- manifested some anxiety and surprise, glancing at the clock more frequently, 
ning ways—but bless me,you’re nervous. Why, neighbour, what's the matter? and at the window less hopefully than before. At length the clock was hidden 
I swear to you,” continued the dwarf dismounting from the chair and sitting | from his sight by some envious shutters, then the church steeples proclaimed 
down in it, with a careful slowness of gesture very different from the rapidity with eleven st night, then the quarter-past, and then the conviction seemed to ob- 
which he had sprung up unheard, “| swear to you that | had no idea old blood | trade itself upon his mind that it was of no use tarrying there any longer. 
ran so fast or kept so warm. I thought it was sluggish in its course, and cool, | — Thot the conviction was an unwelcome one, and that he was by no means wil- 
quite cool. I am pretty sure itought to be. Yours unust be out of order, neigh. | ling to yield to it, was apparent from his reluctance to quit the spot; from the 
bour.” tardy steps with which he often left it, still looking over his shoulcer at the same 
“T believe it is,” groaned the old man, clasping his head with both hands. | window ; and from the precipitation with which he as often returned, when a 
“ There's burning fever here, and something now aud then to which I fear to give | fancied noise, or the changing and imperfect light, induced him to suppose it had 
a name.” | been softly raised. At length he gave the matter up as hoveless for that night, 
‘Tne dwarf said never a word, but watched his companion as he paced restless- | and suddenly breaking into a run as though io force himself away, scampered 
ly up and down the room, and presently returned to his seat. Here he remain- | off at his utinost speed, nor once ventured to look behind him, lest he should be 
ed with his head bowed upon his breast for some time, and then suddenly raising | tempted back again. — : , ; ; 
it, said, Without relaxing his pace, or stopping to take breath, this mysterious indi- 
 Ouce, and once for all, have you brought me any money *” vidual dashed on through a great many alleys and narrow ways, until be at length 
“No!” returned Quilp. arrived in a square pay ed court, when he subsided into a walk, and making for a 
* Then,” said the old man, clenching his hands desperately, and looking up- | stall house from the window of which a light was shining, lifted the latch of 
: the door and passed in. 
Bless us!’ cried a woman tarning sharply round, “ who's that?—Oh ! it's 


i” 


ward, * the child and IJ are lost !” 

* Neighbour,” said Quilp glancing sternly at him, and beating his hand twice ! 
or thrice upon the table to attract his wandering attention, * let me be plain with | you, Kit 
you, and play a fairer game than when youheld all the cards, and [ saw but the * Yes, mother—it’s me.” 
backs and nothing more. You have no secret from me now.” “Why, how tired you look, my dear!” oe ‘ 

The old man looked up, trembling. * Old master an’t gone out to night, said Kit; “and so she hasn’t been at the 

* You are surprised,” said Quilp.  ‘ Well, perhaps that’s natural. You have | vindow at all.” With which words he sat down by the fire and looked very 
no secret from me now, | say ; no, not one For now I know that all those sum: | nournful and discontented. . q 
of money, that all those loaus, advances, and supplies that you have had from me The room in which Kit sat himself down in this condition was an extremely 
have found their way to—shall I say the word ?” voor and homely place, but with that air of comfort about it, nevertheless, 

“Ay!” replied the old man, “say it, if you will.” vhich—or the spot must be a wretched one tn leed—cleanliness and order can 

“To the gaming-table,” rejoined Quilp, * your nightly haun:. This was the ileays ivpart in some degree. Late as the Dutch clock showed it to be, the 
precivus scheme to make your fortune, was it; this was the secret certan | :oor woman was still hard at work at an ironing-table ; a young child lay sleep- 
source of wealth in which I was to have sunk my money (if I had been the foo | ng in a cradle near the tire; and another, a sturdy boy of two or three years 
you took me for,) this was your inexhaustible mine of gold, your El Dorado | ld, very wide awake, with a very tight night-cap on his head, and a night-gown 
eh?” ’ very much too small for him on his body, was sitting bolt-upright in a clothes- 

* Yes,” cried the old man, turning upon him with gleaming eyes, “it was. It] »asket staring over the rim with his great round eyes, and looking as if he had 
is. It willbe ull Pdie.” horougtly made up his micd never to go to sleep any more; which, as he had 

“That | should have been blinded,” said Quilp, looking contemptuously at | already declined to take his natural rest, and had been brought out of bed in 
him, **bv a mere shallow gambler!” consequence, opened acheerful prospect for his relations and friends. It was 

“Tam no gambler,” cried the old man fiercely. ‘TI call Heaven to witness | rather a queer-looking family; Kut, his mother, and the children, being all 
that I never played for gain of mine, or love of play ; that at every piece | stak- strongly alike 
ed, [ whispered to myself that orphan’s name and called on Heaven to bless the Kit was disposed to be out of temper, as the best of us are too often—but he 
venture, which it never did. Whom did it prosper? Who were those with | looked at the youngest child who was sleeping soundly, and from him to his other 
whom I played? Men who lived by plunder, profligacy, and riot, squandering | brother in the clothes-basket, and from him to their mother, who had been at 
their gold in doing ill and propagating vice and evil. My winnings would have | work without complaint since morning, and thought it would be a better and 
been from them, my winnings would have been bestowed to the last farthing on a | kinder thing to be good humoured. So he rocked the cradle with his foot, made 
young sinless child whose life they would have sweetened and made happy. What | 4 face at the rebel in the clothes-basket, which put him in high good-humour 
would they have contracted? ‘The means of cor uption, wretcheduess, and mi- directly, and stoutly determined to be talkative and make himself agreeable. 
sery. Who would not have hoped in such a cause—tell me that; now who “Ah mother!” said Kit, taking out his clasp-knife and falling upon a great 
would not have hoped as I did ?” | piece of bread and meat which she had ready for him, hours befure, ‘* what a one 

* When did you first begin this mad career?” asked Quilp, his taunting incl. you are! ‘There an't many such as you, I know.” 
nation subdued for a moment by the old man’s grief and wildness. ‘**T hopethere are many a great de al better, Kit,” said Mrs. Nubbles; ‘‘and 

“When dil I first begin?” he rejoined, passing his hand across his brow. that there are, or ought to be, accordin’ to what the parson at the chapel 


” 





“ When was it, that I first began? When should it be but when I began tothink 8 y . 
how little | had saved, how long a time it took to save at all, how short a time I| ** Mach he knows about it,” returned Kit contemptuously. “* Wait till he’s a 
might have at my age to live, and how she would be left to the rough mercies | Widder and works like you do, and gets as little, and does as much, and keeps his 
of the world, with barely enough to keep her from the sorrows that wait on po- | Spirits up the same, and then I'll ask him what’s o'clock, and trust him for being 
verly ; then it was that I beg in to think about ut.” right to half a second oe 

“After you first came to ine to get your precious grandson packed off to] “ Well,” said Mrs. Nubbles, evading the point, ‘* your beer’s down there by 
sea!” said Quilp the fender, Kit.” 


“Shortly after that,” replied the old man. “JT thought of it a longtime, and | “| see,” replied her son, taking up the porter-pot, ‘my love to you, mo- 


had itin my sleep for months. Then | began. 1 found no pleasure in it, [| ther. And the parson’s health too if you like. I don’t bear him any malice, 
expected none. What has it ever brought to me but anxious daysand sle: p- | not T!” 

, . »: 
ess nights, but loss of health and peace of mind, and gain of feebleness and | — ** Did you tell me just now that your master hadn't gone out to-night ?” inqui- 


red Mrs. Nubbles 

** You lost what money you had laid by, first, and then cameto me. Whilel * Ves,” said Kit, “ worse luck.” 
thought you were making your fortune (as you said you were) you were making “You should say better luck, I think,’ returned his mother, “‘ because Miss 
vourselfa beggar, eh? Dear me! And so it comesto pass that I hold every | Nelly won't have been left alone.” 
security you could scrape together, and a bill of sale upon the—uponthesteck | “Ah said Kit, “ T forgov that. I said worse luck, because I've been watch- 
and propeity,” said Quilp standing up and looking about him, as if to assure him- ing ever since eight o'clock, and seen nothing of her.’ 
| 


SOTTOW ! 


’ 


**] wonder what she'd say,” cried his mother, stopping in her work and look- 
**Never !"' yroaned the old man * Never won back my loss | ing round, *ifshe knew that every night, when she—poor thing—lIs sitting alone 
“Thought,” sneered the dwarf, “that if a man played long enough he was | at that window, you are watching in the open street for fear any harm should 

sure to win at last, or at the worst not come cll a loser.”’ } come to her, and that you never leave the place or come home to your bed, though 

** And so he 1s,” cried the old man, suddenly rousing himself from his state of | you're ever so tired, till such time as you think she’s safe in hers.” 

“Never mind what she'd aay,” replied Kit, with something like a blush on his 
uncouth face; * she'll never know nothing, and consequently, she'll never say 
nothing ” 

Mrs. Nubbles ironed away in silence for a minute or two, and coming to the 
fire place for another iron, glanced stealthily at Kit while she rubbed it on a 
buard and dusted it with a duster, but said nothing until she had returned to 
her table again, when holding the iron at an alarmingly short distance from 
her cheek, to test its temperature, and looking around her with a smile, she ob- 
served : 

“T know what some people would say, Kit—” 

* Nonsense,” interposed Kit, with a perfect apprehension cf what was to fol- 


sell that none of it had been taken away. * But did you never win! 
19 


despondency, and lashed into the most violent excitement, “so he is; I have 


felt that from the first, I have always known it, I’ve seen it, I never felt it half 
so strongly asi feel it now. Quilp, I have dreamed three nights of winning 
he same large sum, I never could dream that dream before, though I have often 


give me some help, let me try this one last hope.” 

The dwarf shrugged his shoulders and shook his head. 

* See, Quilp, good, tender-hearted Quilp,” said the old man, drawing some 
scraps of paper froin his pocket with a trembling hand, and clasping the dwart's 
arm, “*only seehere Look at these figures, the result of long calculation, and 
painfuland hard experience. I must win, ! only want a little help once more, 


a few pounds, but two score pounds, dear Quilp.” low 
* The last advance was seventy,” said the dwarf; “and it went one night.” “No, but they would indeed. Some people would say that you'd fallen in 
*T know tt did,” answered the old man, ‘but that was the very werst for-| love with her, | know they would.” 

tune of all, and the time had not come then. Quilp, consider, consider,” the To this Kit only replied by bashfully bidding his mother “ get out,” and form- 


ing sundry strange figures with his legs and arms, accompanied by smpathetic 


contortions of his face. Not deriving from these means the relief which he 
sought, he bit off an immense mouthful from the bread and meat, and took a quick 


as if they were shaken by the wind, * that orphan child. If 1 were alone, I cou! 
die with gladness perhaps even anticipate that doom which is dealt out so une- 






| 
qually, coming as it does on the proud and happy in their strength, and shunning drink of the porter, by which artificial aids he choked himself, and effected a di- 
the needy and atficted and all who court it in their despair—but what I have | version of the subjecs. 
| done, has been for her. Help me for her sake, I implore you—not for mine, ** Speaking seriously though, Kit,” said his mother taking up the theme afresh 
for hers!” fier a time,** for of course [ was only in joke just now, it’s very good and thought- 
‘I'm sorry I've got an appointment in the city,” said Quilp, looking at his | ful, and like you, to do this, and never let any body know, though some day I 
| watch, with perfect self-possession, ‘ or I should have been very glad to have | hope she may come to know it, for I'm sure she would be very grateful to you, 
spent half an hour with you while you composed yourself—very glad.” and feelit very much. IJt'sa cruel thing to keep the dear child shut up there. 
* Nay, Quil nt wonder that the old gentleman wants to keep it from you.” 


you shall stop to rest in the | 





| drew them for a moment, it was only to glance atac 


‘He don't think it’s ervel, bless you,” said Kit, “and don’t mean it to be 
so, or he wouldn't do it—I do consider, mother, that he wouldn't do it for all 


and | have talked together more than once on her poor mother’s story. ‘The 


| 

p, good Quilp,” gasped the ould man, catching at his skirts—** yor | I< 
fear of her coming to poverty has pe rhaps been bred in me by that Do not 
| 


be hard upon me, but take that into account You area great gainer by me. | the gold and silver in the world. No, no, that he wouldn’t. I know him better 
Oh spare me the money for this one last hope ”? } than that’ 
you what—and this is a circumstance worth bearing in mind, as showing how said Mrs, Nubbles. 


“That I don’t know,” returned her son. “If he hadn’t tried to keep it so close, 
mngh, I should never have found it out, for it was getting me away at night and 


the sharpest among us may be taken In some times—I was so deceived by the 


| 
* | couldn't do it, really,’ said Quilp with unusual politeness, “though I tell} ‘Then what does he do it for, and why does he keep it so close from you *” 
| 
| 





penurious way in which you lived, alone with Nelly— 
* Alldone to save money for tempting fortune, and make her triumph 
cried the old man 


| sending me off so much earlier than he used to do, that first made me curious to 
know what was going on. Hark, what's that ?” 
* Yes—yes. I understand that now,” said Quilp; “but I was going to say, | *Tt's only somebody outside.” 
was so deceived by that, your miserly way, the re putation you had ainong those | ‘Tt’s somebody crossing over here,” said Kit, standing up to listen, ‘and co- 
who Knew you of being rich, and your repeated assurances that you would make | ming very fast too. He can’t have gone out after I left, and the house caught 
of my advances treble and quadruple the in'erest you paid me, that I'd have ad- | fire, mother 
vanced you even now what you want, on your simple note of hand, though | had | The boy stood for a moment, really bereft, by the apprehension he had conju- 
been led to suspect something wrong, if I hadn't unexpectedly become acquaint- | red up, of the powerto move. The footsteps drew nearer, the door was opened 





greater,” 


” 


ed with your secret way of life | with a hasty hand, and the child herself, pale and breathless, and hastily wrapped 
‘‘Who is it,” retorted the old man, desperate'y, ‘‘ that notwithstanding all in a few disordered garments, hurried into the room. 

my caution, told you that?’ Come. Let me know the name—the person.” | «Miss Nelly! What is the matter!” cried mother and son together. 
The crafty dwarf, bethinking himself that his giving up the chiid would lead ‘T must not stay a moment,” she returned, ** grandfather has been taken very 


to the disclosure of the artifice he had employed, which, as nothing was to be | ill, T found him ina fit upon the floor—” 

gained by it, it was best to conceal, stopped short in his answer and said, “Tl run for a doctor,” said Kit, seizing his brimless hat. ‘I'll be there di- 
** Now, who do yuu think 7” rectly, P'l—” 

‘No, no,” cried Nell,‘ there is one there, you're not wanted, you—you—must 


never cume near us any more !” 


‘Tt was Kit, it must have been the boy ; he played the spy and you tampered | 
with him?" said the old man. 
** How came you to think of him” said the dwarf, in a tone of great com- ** What!” roared Kit. 
miseration. “ Yesit was Kit. Poor Kit!” “ Never again,” said the child. ‘ Don’t ask me why, for I don’t know. Pray 
So saying, he nodded in a friendly manner, and took his leave, stopping when | don’t ask me why, pray dont be sorry, pray don’t be vexed with me, I have no- 
he had passed the outer door a little distance, with extraordinary delight. | thing to do with it indeed !” ; 
** Poor Kit!” muttered Quilp. “I thing it was Kit who said | was an ug- Kit looked at her with his eyes stretched wide, and opened and shut his mouth 
lier dwarf than could be seen anywhere for a penny, wasn't it. Hahaha! Poor; a great many times, but couldn't get out one word. 
Kit!” ; “He complains and raves of you,” said the child, “T don’t know what you have 
And with that he went his way, still chuckling as he went done, but I hope it’s nothing very bad.” 
— — * _T done !" roared Kit. 
ilp neither entered nor left the old man’s house, unobserved. In “ He cries that you are the cause of all his misery,” returned the child, with 
the shadow of an archway nearly opposite, leading to one of the many passages | tearful eyes: “he “screamed and called for you, they say you must not come neer 
which diverged from the main street there lingered one who having taken up his | him or he will die. You must not return to us any mcre. I came to tell you I 
position when the twilight first came on, still maintained it with undiminished } thought it would be better that I shuuld come than somebody quite strange Ob, 
patience, and leaning against the wall with the manner of one who had a long | Kit, what have you done? you, in whom I trusted so much, and who were almost 
tine to wait, and being well used to it was quite resigned, scarcely changed his | the only friend J had!” 
attitude for the hour together The unfortunate Kit looked at his young mistress harder and harder, and with 
This patient lounger attracted little attention from any of those who passed, eyes growing wider and wider, but was perfectly motionlegs and silent. 
and bestowed as little upon them. His eyes were constantly directed towards “| have brought his money for the week,” said the child, looking to the woman 
une object, the window at which the child waa accustomed to sit If he with- and laying it on the table—** and—and—a little more, for he was always good 
lock in some neighbouring | and kind tome. I hope he will be sorry and do well somewhere else, and not 
shop, and then to strain his sight once more in the old quarter with increased | take this to heart too much. Jt grieves me very much to part with him like this 
earnestness and attention. but there is no he Ip It must be done Good night ida 
With tears streaming down her face, and her slight figure trembling with the 








os 
I has been remarked that this personage evinced no weariness in his place of 
it ' 


+ “eal » . , , " sat Ee t r 
concealment, nor did he, long as his waiting was. Bu: as the time went on, he] agitation of the scene she had left, the shock she had just received, tho errand 
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she had just discharged, and a thousand painful and affectionate feelings, the 
child hastened to the door, and disappeared as rapidly as she had come. 

The poor woman, who had no cause to doubt her son, but every reason for rely- 
ing on his honesty and truth, was staggered by his not having advanced one word 
in hisdefence. Visions of gallantry, knavery, robbery ; and of the nightly ab- 
sences from home for which he had accounted so strangely, having been occa- 
sioned by some unlawful pursuit, flocked into her brain, and rendered her afraid 
to question him. She rocked herself upon a chair, wringing her hands and 
weeping bitterly, but Kit made no attempt to comfort her, and remained guite 
bewildered. ‘The baby inthe cradle woke up and cried, the boy in the clothes- 
basket fell over on his back with the basket upon him and was seen no more, the 
mother wept louder yet and rocked faster, but Kit, insensible to all the din and 
tumult, rernained in a state of utter stupefaction. 


Quiet and solitude were destined to hold uninterrupted rule no longer, beneath 
the roof that sheltered the child. Next morning the old man was in a rag- 
ing fever accompanied with delirium, and sinking under the influence of this dis- 
order he lay for many weeks in imminent peril of his life. There was watch- 


| 


i wh 


| 
| 


ing enough now, but it was the watching of strangers who made of it a greedy | 


trade, and who, in the intervals of their attendance upoa the sick man, huddled 
together with a ghastly good-fellowship, and eat and drank and made merry ;— 
for disease and death were their ordinary household gods 

Yet in all the hurry and crowding of such atime, the child was more alone 
than she had ever been before ; alone in spirit, alone in her devotion to him who 
was wasting away upon his buruing bed, alone in her unfeigned sorrow and her 
unpurchased sympathy. Day after day, and night after night, found her still by 
the pillow of the unconscious sufferer, still anticipating his every want, and 
still listening to those repetitions of her name, and those anxieties and cares for 
her, which were ever uppermost among his feverish wanderings 
Even the sick chamber seemed to be re- 
The old man’s illness had 


The house was no longer theirs. 
tained on the uncertain tenure of Mr. Quilp’s favour 
not lasted many days when he took formal possession of the premises and all 
upon them, in virtue of certain legal powers to that effect which few understood 
and none presumed to callin question. This important step secured, with the 
assistance of a man of law whom he brought with him for the purpose, the 
dwarf proceeded to establish himself and his coadjutor in the house, as an as 
sertion of hisclaimagainst all comers; and then set about making his quarters 
-omfortable after his own fashion 

To this end, Mr. Quilp encamped in the back parlour, having first put an ef- 
fectual stop to any further business by shutting upthe shop. Having looked out 
from the old furniture the handsomest and most commodious chair he could 
sibly find, which he reserved for his own use, and 
comfortable one, which he considerately appropriated to the accommodation of 
his friend, he caused them to be carried into this room and took up his position it 
great state. ‘The apartment was very far removed from the old man’s chamber, 
but Mr. Quilp deemed it pradent, as a precaution against infection fram fever, 


pos 


an especially hideous and un 


and a means of wholesome fumigation, not only to smoke himself withuut cessa- 


tion, but to ims'st upon it that his legal friend did the like 

Such were Mr. Quilp’s first proceedings on entering upun his new property 
He was for some days restrained by bisiness from performing any particular 
pranks, as his time was pret.y well occupied between taking a minute inventory 
of all the goods in the place, and going abroad upon his other concerns, which 
happily engaged him for several hours ata time. His avarice and caution being 
now thoroughly awakened, however, he was never absent from the house one 


night, and his eagerness tor soine terimination, good or bad, to the old man’s dis- 
yrder, increasing rapidly as the time passed by, soon began to vent itself in open | 
murmurs and exclamations of impatience 

Nell shrunk timidly from all the dwarfs advances towards conversation, 


and fled from the very sound of his voice, nor were the lawyer's smiles less terri- 


le to her than Quilp’s grimaces. She livedin such continual dread and appre 
ensiun of meeting one or other of them upon the stairs orin the passages if she 
stirred from her vrandtather’s chamber, that she se ldom left it for a moment unti 
late at night, when the silence encouraged herto venture forth and breathe the 

iIrer alr of some empty room 

One night she had stolento her usual window and was sitting there very  sor- 
-owfully, for the old man had been worse that day, when she thought she heard 
er ime pronoi ced by a vuice in the street, and OKINY down, recognised 
Kit whose endeavours to attract her attention had roused her from her sad reflec 
ions 

‘+ Miss Nell!’ said the boy, in a low voice 

‘Yes,” replied the child, doubtful whether she ought to hold any conversation 


with the supposed c ilprit 


| ‘what do 


but inclining to her old favourite still, 


you 


want : 
‘¢T have wanted tosay a word to you for a long time, 


the boy replied, ** but | 
! 


You doen't 


he people below have driven me away and wouldn't let me see you 
believe—TI hope you really don't believe—that i deserve to be cast off as I have 
been, do you, Miss!” 


“J must believe it,” returned the child. ‘Or why would grandfather have | 


, vou?” 


been so angry wil 
* T don't know,” replied Kit 

nor from you [can say that with a true 

then to be driven from the door, when I only came to ask how old master was— ! 

** T didn’t know, indeed. [ wouldn't ! 


‘‘T'm sure I've never deserved it from him—no, | 
way. And |} 


and honest heart, any 


‘ They never told me that,” said the child 
have had them doit for the World.” 
‘*Thank‘ee, Miss,” returned Kit, “its comfortable to hear you say that. I 
enid I never would velieve that it was your doing.” 
That was right!” said the child eagerly 
‘Miss Nell.” cried the boy, coming under the window and speaking in a lower 


tone, ‘*there are new masters down stairs It‘sa change lor you 
“Tt is, indeed,” replied the child 
“And so it will be for him, when he gets better, said the boy, pointing towards 
he sick room | 
i 


“If he ever does,” added the child, unable to restrain her tears 

“Oh, he’ll do that,—he'll do that,” said Kit, “I’m sure he will 
ye cast down, Miss Nell. Now don't be, pray.” 

These words of encouragement and consolation were few and roughly said, but 
they affected the child and made her for the moment weep the more 

‘* He'll be sure to get better now,” ‘if youdon't give 
way to low spirits and turn ill yourself, wh ch would make him worse and 
him back just as he was recovering. When he does, say a good word 
word for me, Miss Nell.” 

‘* They tell me I must not even men 
time,” rejoined the child, * I dare not; 
' We shall be very poor —We shall scarcely have bread 


You mustn't 


said the boy, anxiously, 


tnrow 
a Kind 
tion name to hin for a long, 
and even if [ might, what good would a 


your 


kind word do you, Kit 
to eat.” . 

‘Tt’s not that I may be taken back,” said the boy, “that I ask the favour of 
It isn’t for the sake of food and wages that I’ve been waiting about so long 


you : 
Don't think I'd come inatime of trouble to talk of such 


n hopes to see you 
things as them” a 
The child looked gratefully and kindly at him, but waited that he might speak 
again 
«No, it’s not that,” said Kit, hesitating, “it’s something very different from 
that.—I haven't got much sense, I know, but if he could be brought to believe 
that I'd been a faithful servant to him, doing the best I could, and never meaning 


him harm, perhap’s he mightn't “— 
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her hair or kiss her br 
would look, amazed, 
he looked. 

The child and he rode out; 
beside him. They were ; 


ow, and when he saw that tears were glistening in her eyes 
about him for the cause, and forget his wonder even while 


the old man propped up with pillows, and the child 
ptenees fatigued tecteoe Bah oem as usual. The noise and motion in the 
* retry ~ A pe ried “3 “hyonherehey not surprised, or curious, er pleased, 
, : S as ibered this, or that. ‘Oh yes,’ he said, 
By ge ee not!’ Sometimes he turned his head and looked with earn- 
disennes and outstretched neck after some stranger in the crowd, until he 
a from sight, but to the question why he did this, he answered not a 
He was sitting in his easy chair one day, and Nell upon a stool beside him, 
en aman outside the door inquired if he might enter. ‘ Yes,’ he said, without 
emotion, ‘it was Quilp, he new, Quilp was master there. Of course he might 
come in.’ And so he did. ? 

“I'm gladto see you well again at last,neighbour,” said the dwarf sitting down 
Opposite to him. “ You're quite strong now ?” " 

* Yes,” said the old man feebly, * yes.” 

“I don’t want to hurry you, you know, neighbour,” said the dwarf, raising his 
Voice, for the old man’s senses were duller than they had been ; “but as soon as 
you can arrange your future proceedings, the better.” 

“ sts said the old man. ‘ The better for all parties.”’ 

* dou see,” pursued Quilp, after a short pause, “the goods being e re- 
moved, this hs, would be citonatiahbe : are tied pen ns sgn 
ae Ou say true,” returned the old man. ‘“ Poor Nell, too, what would she 


} 
Go 


Po Exactly,” bawled the dwarf nodding his head; “that’s very well observed. 
lhen will you consider about it, neighbour!” 

* T will certainly,” replied the oldman. ‘ We shall not stop here.” 

“So supposed,” said the dwarf. “I have sold the things. They have not 


vielded quite as much as they might have done, but pretty well—pretty well 


Say 


cant 


al 
moruing- 
al 


! 


lo-day’s Tuesday. When shall they be moved? There’s no hurry—shall we 
this afternoon ? i 

returned the old man 

Very good,” said the dwarf. “So be it,—with the understanding that I 
go beyond that day neighbour, on any account.” 
returned the old man. ‘I shall remember it 
Mr Quilp seemed rather puzzled by the strange. even, spiritless way in which 
{this was said; but as the old man nodded his head and repeated * on Friday 
| shall remember it,” 


“Say Friday morning,” 


Good,” 


he had no cause for dwelling upon the subject 
y further, and sotook a friendly leave with many expressions of good-will and 


nany compliments to his friend on his looking so remarkably well ; and went be- 


iow stairs to report progress to Mr. Brass, his counsellor and frieud. 


t 


s 
) 


} 


frankness that has felt no cl} 


la 


hor in any 


All that day and all the next, the old man remained in this states He wan- 
red up and down the house and into and out of the various rooms, as if with 
ome vague intent of bidding them adieu, but referred neither by direct allusions 
manner to the interview of the morning or the necessity ot 
other shelter. An indistinct idea he had that the child 
ite and in want of help, for he often drew her to his bosom and bade her be of 


ood cheer, saying that they would not desert each other; but he seemed una 


j 


other 


nding some was deso- 


We callthis a state of childishness, but itis the same poor hollow mockery of 
» that death us of sleep Where, inthe d 


| illeyes of doating men, are the 
gy light | f 


childhood, the garety that has known no check, the 
ull, the hope that has never withered, the joys that 


Whe re, in 


Aughin and iife of 


le in blossoming 


the sharp lineaments of rigid and unsightly 
death, is the calm beauty of slumber, telling of rest for the waking hours that 
ire past, and gentle hopes and loves for those which are tocome! Lay death 
and sleep down, side by side, and say who shall find the two akin. Send forth 
the child and childish man together, and blush for the pride that libels our own 
old happy state, and gives its title to an ugly and distorted image 
lhursday arrived, and there was no alteration in the old man But a change 
came upon him that evening as he and the child sat silently together 


~green and flourishing 
rip 
Phe old man sat watching the shadows as they 


his window there was a tree 


as the air stirred among its le 


a 
In a small dull yard below 


nough, forsucha place and ives, iLthrewa 


low on the white wall 


rsha 


trembled in this patch of light until the sun went down, and when it was night 


le 
¢ 
p 


=) 


o 


u 


Oo 


1! 


id the moon was slowly rising he still sat im the same spot 


l'o one who had been tossing on a restless bed so long, even these few green 
u f 


aves and this wanquil light, although it languished amoug chimneys and house- 
ps, were pleasant things. They suggested quiet places afar off, and rest, and 
eace 

‘The child thought more than once that he was moved, and had forborne to 
eak. But now he shed tears—tears that it lightened her aching heat to see 


and making as though he would fall upon his knees, besought her to forgive 
in 

* Forgive you—what ?” “Oh 
randfather, what should J forgive 
* All that is past, all that has come upon thee, Nell, all that was done in that 
neasy dream,” returnedthe old man 


** Do not talk so,” said the child. 


said Nell, interposing to prevent his purpose 
999 


‘Pray donot. Let us speak of something 
Ise.” 

“Yes, yes, we wil!,” he rejoined. ‘ And it shall be of what talked 
f long ago—many months- months is it, or weeks, or dayst which 1s it, 


we 


Nell ?” 


s 


Ss 


was mad and take thee from me 


‘*] do not understand you"’—said the child 


“[t has come back upon me to-day, it has all come back since we have been 
itting here. I bless thee for it, Nell!” 

‘* Por what, dear grandfather?” 

‘For what you said when we were first made beggars, Nell. Let us speak 
oftly. Hush! for if they knew our purpose down stairs, they would cry that I 


We will not stop here another day. 


go far away from here.” 


“Yes, let us vo,” said the child earnestly 
nd never turn back or think of it again 


world, rather than linger here.” 


‘“ We will’”—answered the old man, ‘‘ we will travel afoot through fields 


NN ee 
she had left it behind in the hope that he might have it, and as an assurance that 
she was grateful tohim. She was calmed and comforted by the thought and 
went to rest with a lighter heart. 

From many dreams of rambling through light and sunny places, but with some 
ae object pepe _— ey indistinctly through them all, she awoke to 
find that if was yet night, and the stars were shining brig i ; 
length day woh to glimmer and the stars to grow et ee 
she was sure of this, ste arase, and dressed herself for the journey. 

The old man was yet asleep, and as she was unwilling to disturb him, she left 
him to slumber on until the sun rose. He was anxious that they should leave 
the house without a moment's loss of time, and was soon ready. 

The child then took bim by the hand, and they trod lightly and cautiously down 
the stairs, trembling whenever a board creaked, end ofter stopping to listen. 
The old man had forgotten a kind of wallet which contained the light burden he 
had to carry, and the going back to fetch it seemed an interminable delay. 

At last they reached the passage on the ground floor, where the snoring of 
Mr. Quilp and his legal friend sounded more terrible in their ears than the roars 
of lions. The bolts of the door were rusty, and difficult to unfasten without 
noise. When they were all drawn back it was found to be locked, and, worst 
of all, the key was gone. The child remembered for the first time, one of the 
nurses having told her that Quilp always locked both the house-doors at night, 
and kept the keys on the table in his bedroom. 

It was not without great fear and trepidation that little Nell slipped off her 
shoes, and gliding through the store-room of old curiosities, where Mr. Brass— 
the ugliest piece of goods in allthe stock—lay sleeping on a mattress, passed in- 
to her own little chamber. 

Here she stood for a few moments quite transfixed with terror at the sight of 
Mr. Quilp, who was hanging so far out of bed that he almost seemed to be stand- 
ing on his head, and who, either from the uneasiness of this posture or in one 
of his agreeable habits, was gasping and growling with his mouth wide open, and 
the whites (or rather thedirty yellows) of his eyes distinctly visible. It was no 

| time, however, to ask whether any thing ailed him, so possessing herself of the 
key, afier one hasty glance about the room, and repassing the prostrate Mr. 
Brass, she rejoined the o!d man in safety. They got the door open without noise, 

| and passing into the street, stood sul. 

| ‘Which way?” said the child. 

The old man looked irresolutely and hopelessly, first at her, then to the right 
and left, then at her again, and shook his head. It was plain that she was thence- 
forth his guide and leader. ‘The child felt it, but had no doubts or misgivings, 
and putting her hand tn his, led him gently away. 

It wasthe beginning of aday in June; the deep blue sky unsullied by acloud 
and teeming with brilliant light. The streets were as yet nearly free from pas- 


| sengers, the houses and shops were closed, and the healthful air of the morning 


| and pleasure. 


fell hike breath from angels, on the sleeping town 


The old man and the child passed on through the glad silence, elate with hope 
every object was bright 
nothing reminded them, otherwise than by contrast, of the monotony 
and constraint they had left behind ; church-towers and stec ples, frowning and 
dark at other times, now shone and dazzled in the sun; each humble nook and 


an 
rhey were alone together once again ; 
and fresh : 


| corner rejoiced in light; and the sky, dimmed by excessive distance, shed its 


e to contemplate their real position more distinctly, and was still the listless, | 
assionless creature, that suffering of mind and body had left him. 


placid smile on everything beneath 
Far fromthe city, while it yet slambered, went the two poor adventurers, wan- 


lering they knew not whither 


Daniel Quilp of Tower Hill, and Sampson Brass of Bevis Marks in the city 
of London, Gentleman, one of her Majesty’s attorneys of the Courts of King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas at Westminster and a solicitor of the High Court of 
Chancery, slumbered on unconscious ana unsuspicious of any mischance, until 
a knocking at the street door, often repeated and gradually mounting up from a 


| modest single rap into a perfect battery of knocks, fired in long discharges with 


| 


“Let us be gone from this place, | t 
Let us wander barefoot through the | ishment that the fastenings were undone, the knocking came again with most ir- 


a very short interval between, caused the said Daniel Quilp to struggle into a 
and to stare at the ceiling with a drowsy inditlerence, beto- 
kening that he heard the noise and rather wondered at the same, but couldn't be 
at the trouble of 

As the knocking, however, instead of ac commodating itself to his lazy state, 
became more importunate, as if in earnest remonstrance 
against his faliing now that he had once opened his eyes, Daniel 
Quilp began by degrees to comprehend the possibility of there being somebody 
at the door, and thus he gradually came to recollect that it was Friday morn- 


had ordered Mrs. Quilp to be in waiting upon him at an early 


horizontal position 


bestowing any further thought upon the subject. 


increased in vigour and 


asleep again 


Ing, and he 
hour 

Mr Brass was by this time awake also, and seeing that Mr Quilp invested 
himself in his every-day garments, hastened to do the like, putting on his shoes 


) before his stockings, and thrusting his legs into his coat sO VES, i ‘ 
I kings, ¢ hrusting his leg vil slecves, and jaakip 
\ puch other small mistakes in his toilet as are MOL Ulleuiavi eu 14 Jae ie, 


\}dress in a hurry, and labour under the agitation of having been suddenly 
| rouse d. 
| While the attorney was thus engaged, the dwarf was groping under the table, 
muttering desperate imprecations upon himself and mankind in general and all 
inanimate objects to boot, which suggested to Mr. Brass the question * what's 
the matter.”’ 
‘The key,” said the dwarf, looking viciously at him, “the door-key,—that’s 
‘the matter. D'ye know anything of it!” 
| * How should I know anything of it, sir 
| ‘How should you,” repeated Quilp with a sneer 
lan't you? Ugh, you thot !” 
| Not caring to represent to the dwarf in his present humour, that the loss of a 
| key by another person could scarcely be said to affect his (Brass's) legal know- 
ledge in any material degree, Mr. Brass humbly suggested that it must have 
| been forgotten over night, and was doubtless at that moment in its native key- 
| hole. Notwithstanding that Mr. Quilp had a strong conviction tothe contrary, 
| founded on his recollection of having carefully taken it out, he was fain to ad- 


a9 


returned Mr. Brass. 
“You're a nice lawyer, 


We will | mit that this was possible, and therefore went grumbling to the door where, sure 


; enough, he found tt 
Now, just as Mr. Quilp laid his hand upon the lock and saw with great aston- 
ritating violence, and the day-light which had been shining through the key-hole 


was intercepted on the outside by a human eye. ‘I'he dwarf was very much ex- 


. . 1 , > a 
and woods, and by the side of rivers, and trust ourselves to God in the | asperated, and wanting somebody to wreak his ill-humour upon, determined to 


s 


are always 


I 


man 


! 


laces where he dwells 


ky like that yonder—see how bright it is—than to rest in cluse rvoms which 


full of cere and weary dreams. Thou and I together, Nell, 
nay be cheerful and happy yet, and learn to forget this time, as if it had never 
een 

‘* We will be happy,” criedthe child. ‘* We never can be here.” 

‘““No, we never can again—never again—that’s truly said,” rejoined the old 
‘* Let us steal away to-morrow morning—early and softly that we may 


ot be seen or heard—and leave no trace or track for them to fullow by. Poor 


Nell, thy cheek is pale and thy eyes are heavy with watching and weeping for 


1 


| are far away 
' of sorrows, and be as free and happy as the birds.”’ 


ne—I know—for me; but thou wilt be well again, and merry tov, when we 
‘To-morrow morning, dear, we'll turn our faces from this scene 


And then the old man clasped his hands above her head, and said in a few 


broken words that from that time forth they should wander up and down,togethier, 
and never part more until Death took one or other of the twain. 


Here Kit faltered so long that the child entreated him to speak out, and quick- | 


ly, for it was very late, and time to snut the window. 

“Perhaps he mightn’t think itover venturesome o! me to say—well then to 
say this,” cried Kit, with sudden boldness. ‘‘ This home is gone from you and 
him. Mother and I have got a poor one, but that’s better than this with all these 
people here, and why not come there, till he’s had time to look about and find a 
better 

The child did not speak. Kit, in the relief of having made his proposition, 
found his tongue loosened, and spoke out in its favour with the utmost elo- 
quence. 

~ « You think,”’ said the boy, “that it’s very small and inconvenient. 
but it’s very clean. Perhaps you think it would be noisy, but there's not a quiet- 
er court than ours in all the town. Don't be afraid of the children; the baby 
hardly ever cries, and the other one is very good—besidesa, Jdmind‘em. They 
wouldn’t vex you much, I’m sure. Do try Miss Nell, do try. The little front 
room up stairs is very pleasant. You can seea piece of the church-clock through 
the chimneys and almost tell the time ; mother says it would be just the thing 
for you, and so it would, and you'd have her to wait upon you both, and me to 
ran of errands We don’t mean money, bless you ; you're not to think of that 
Will youtry him, Miss Nell? Only say you'll try him. Do try to make eld mas- 
er come, and ask him first what I have done—will you only promise that, Miss 

Nell 1” : 

Before the child could reply to this earnest solicitation, the street door onened, 
and * Kit immediately glided away, 


So it 1s, 


1a surly voice exclaimed, ‘* Who's there ! 
and Nell closing the windows softly, withdrew into the room 








At length the crisis of the old man’s disorder was past, and he began to mend 
By very slow and feeble degrees his consciousness came back, but the mind 


hunger or cold, or thirst, or suffering 


The child’s heart beat high with hope and confidence. She had no thought of 
She saw in this, but a return of the sim- 


| ple pleasures they had once enjoyed, a relief from the gloomy solitude in which 
she had lived, an escape from the heartless people by whom she had been sur- 


was weakened and its functions were impaired. He was patient,and quiet ; often | 


sat brooding, but not despondently, fora long space; was easily amused even 


by a sun-beam on the wall or ceiling; made uo complaint that the days were long | 1 
or the nights tedious, and appeared indeed to have lost allfcount of time and| terly for the loss of this little creature—un'tl the idea occurred to her—she 


every sense of care or weariness 


smal! hand in his, playing with the fingers and stopping sometimes to smooth 


s 


rounded in her late time of trial, the restoration of the old man’s health and 
peace, and a life of tranquil happiness. Sun, and stream, and meadow, and sur- 
mer days, shone brightly in her view, and there was nv dark tint in all the spark- 
ling picture efi 

‘The old man had slept for some hours soundly in his bed, and she was yet 
busily engaged in preparing for their flight. There were a few articles of cloth- 
ing for herself to carry, and a few for him; old garments, such as became their 
fallen fortune, laid out to wear; and a staff to support his feeble steps, put 
ready for his use 
rooms for the last time 

And how different the parting with them was from any she had expected, and 


most of all from that which she had oftenest pictured to herself! How could 


| she ever have thought of bidding them farewell tn triumph, when the recollec- 


tion of the many hours she had passed among them rose to her swelling heart, 
and made her feel the wish a cruelty, lonely and sad though many of those hours 
had been! She sat down at the window where she had spent so many even 
ings—darker far than this—and every thought of hope or cheerfulness that had 
occurred to her in that place came vividly upon her mind, and blotted out all its 
dull and mournful associations in an Instant 

Her own little room too where she had so often knelt down and prayed at 
night—praved for the time which she hoped was dawning now—the little room 
where she had slept sO peacefully, ana dreamed such pleasant dreams—it was 
hard not to be able to glance round it once mote, and to be forced to leave it 
without one kind look or grateful tear There were some trifles there— poor 
useless things—that she would have liked to take away; bat that was im pos- 
sible. 


This brought to her mind her poor bird, who hung there yet. She wept bit 


But this was not all her task, for now she must visit the old 


He would sit for hours together with Nell's, did not know how or why it came into her head—that it might hy some means | portunity of inflicting a few t 
| fall into the hands of Kit, who would keep it fur her sake, and think perhaps that ' impressions of his fingers in black a 


It is far better to lie down at night beneath an open | dart out suddenly and favour Mrs. Quilp with a gentle acknowledgment of her 


attention in making that hideous uproar 

With this view he drew back the lock very silently and softly, and opening the 
door all at once, pounced out upon the person on the other side, who had at that 
moment raised the knocker for another application, and at whom the dwarf ran 
head first, throwing out his hands and feet together and biting the air in the ful- 
} ness of lis malice. 

So far, however, from rushing upon somebody who offered no resistance and 
implored his mercy, Mr. Quilp was no sooner in the arms of the individual whom 
he had taken for his wife than he found Limself co uplimented with two stagger- 
ing blows on the head, and two more of the same quality, in the chest, and 
closing with his assailant, such a shower of buffets rained down upon his person 
ass ifficed to convince him that he was in skilful and experienced hands. No- 
thing daunted by this reception, he clung tight to his opponent, and bit and ham- 

mered away with such good will and heartiness, that it was at least a couple of 
| minutes before he was dislodged. Then, and not til then, Daniel Quilp found 
himself, all flushed and di * evelled, in the middle of the street, with Mr. Richard 
| Swiveller performing a kind of dance round him end requiring to know “ whe- 
ther he wanted any more.” 

“There's plenty more of it at the same shop,” said Mr. Swiveller, by turns 
advancing and retreating in a threatening attitude, “a large and extensive as- 
sortment always on hand—country orders executed with promptitude and despatch 
will you havea little more, sir—don’t say no, if you'd rather not.” 

“T thought it was somebody else,” said Quilp rubbing his shoulders, “ why 
didn’t you say who you were?” 

‘‘ Why didn’t you say who you were!” 
of the house like a Bedlamite ' 

“It was you that—that knocked,” said the dwarf, getting up with ashort groan, 


returned Dick, “ instead of flying out 


** was it 
“Yes, I'm the man,” replied Dick. ‘ That lady had begun when I came, but 
she knocked too soft, so I relieved her.” As he said this, he pointed towards Mrs 
| Quilp, who stood trembling at a little distance. 
‘Humph!" muttered the dwarf, darting an angry look at bis wife, ‘I thought 
it was your fault. And you, sir—don’t you know there has been somebody ill 
here. that you knock asif you'd beat the door down ?” 


| 


‘Damme !? answered Dick, “ that’s why I dia it I thought there was some- 
body dead here.” ; 

“You came for some purpose, I suppose,” said Quilp. “What is it you 
want hig 


“| want to know how the old gentleman is,” rejoined Mr. Swiveller, “and to 
hear from Nell herself, with whom I should like to have a little talk. I'm a friend 
f the family, sir,—at least I’m the friend of one of the family and that’s the 


same thing.” P . r 
‘ You'd better walk in then,” said the dwarf. ‘Go on,go on. Now Mrs. 


Quilp—after you ma’am ” 


Mrs. Quilp hesitated, but Mr. Quilp insisted And it wasnot a contest of po- 


liteness, or by any means a matter of form, for she knew very well that her hus- 
| band wished to enter the house in this order that he might have a favourable op- 
pinches on her arms, which were seldom free from 
nd blue colours. 


Mr. Swiveller who was not 
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in the secret was a little surprised to hear a suppressed scream, and, looking round, 
to see Mra. Quilp following him with a sudden jerk, but he did not remark un 
these appearances, and soon forgot them. 

“ Now Mrs. Quilp,” said the dwarf when they had entered the shop, ‘go you 
up stairs if you please to Nelly’s room, and tefl her that she’s wanted.” 

“ You seein to make yourself athome here,” said Dick, who was unacquainted 
with Mr. Quilp’s authority. 

“Tam at home young gentleman,” returned the dwarf 

Dick was pondering what these words might mean, and still more what the 
presence of Mr. Brass might mean, when Mrs. Quilp came hurrying down stairs, 
declaring that the rooms above were empty. 

** Empty, you fool !’? said the dwarf. 

“T give you my word, Quilp,” answered his trembling wife, ‘* that I have been 
into every room and there's not a sou) In any of them 

“And that,” said Mr. Brass, clapping his bands once with an emphasis, ‘ ex- 
plains the mystery of the key "’ 

Quilp looked frowningly at him, and frowningly at his wife, and frowningly at 
Richard Swiveller; but receiving no enlightenment from any of them hurried up 
stairs, whence he soon hurried down again, confirming the report which had been 
already made. 

“Where in the devil's name are they gone?” said the wondering Dick. 

Quilp shook lus head and pursed up his lips in a manner which implied that he 
knew very well, but was not at liberty to say 

“ And what,” said Dick, iooking at the confusion about him, ‘* what do you 
mean by moving the goods?” 

“That [have bought ’e.a sir,” rejoined Quilp. “Eh? What then?” 

“ Has the sly old fox made his fortune then, and gone to live in atranquil cot 
in a pleasant spot with a view of the changing sea?” said Dick, in great bewil 
derment 

“ Keeping his place of retirement very close, that he may not be visited too 
often by utlectionate grandsons and their devoted friends, eh 7’ added the dwarf, 
rubbing his hands hard; * J say nothing, but is that your meaning, sir!” 

Richard Swiveller was utterly aghast at this unexpected alteration of circum- 
stances, which threatened the complete overthrow of the project in which he bore 
$0 conspicuous a part, and seemed to nip his prospects in the bud Having only 
received from Fredenck Trent, late on the previous night, information of the old 
man’s illness, he haa come upon a visit of condolence and enquiry to Nell, pre- 
pared with the first instalment of that long train of fascinations which was to fire 
her heart at last. And here, when he had been thinking of all kinds of graceful 
and insinuating approaches, here were Nell,the old man, and all the money gone, 
melted away, decamped he knew not whither, as if with a fore-knowledge of the 
scheme and a resolution to defeat it in the very outset, before a step was taken 

“ Well,” said Jick, with a blank look, “1 suppose it’s of no use my staying 
here.” 

‘Not the least in the world,” rejoined the dwarf 

“ You'll mention that [ called, perhaps,” said Dick. 

Mr. Quilp nodded, and said he certainly would, the very first time he saw 
them. 

“« And say,” added Mr. Swiveller, “ say, Sir, that 1 was wafted here upon the 
pinions of concord, that I came to remove, with the rake of friendship, the seeds 
of mutual wiolence and heart-burning, and to sow in their place, the germs of 
social harmony. Wall you have the goodness to charge yourself with that com- 
mission Sir!” 

“Certainly!” rejoined Quilp. 

“Will you be kind enough to add to it Sir,” said Dick, producing a very 
small limp card, ** that ‘hat is my address, and that ] am to be found at home 
every morning. ‘Iwo distinct knocks, Sir, will produce the slavey at any time 
My particular friends, Sir, are accustomed to sneeze when the door is opened to 
give her tounderstand that they are my friends and have no interested motives in 
asking if [’inathome. I beg your pardon; will you allow me to luok at that 
card again?’ 

“Ob! by all means” rejoined Quilp 

“ By aslight and not unnatural mistake Sir,” said Dick, substituting another 
in its stead, * | had handed you the pass ticket of a select convivial circle called 
the Glorious Apollers, of which I have the honour to be Perpetual Grand. That 
is the proper document Sir Good morning.” 

Quilp bade him good day ; the perpetual Grand Master of the Glorious Apol- 
lers, elevating his hat in honour of Mrs. Quilp, dropped it carelessly on the side 
of his head again, and disappeared with a flourish 

By this time certain vans liad arrived forthe conveyance of the goods, and di- 
vers strong men in carpet caps were balancing chests of drawers and other trifles 


NE 





Some of the glass in the window he had so often watched, had been broken in 
the rough hurry of the morning,and that room looked more deserte : and dull than 
any. A group of idle urchins had taken possession of the door-steps: some 
were plying the knocker and listening with delighted dread to the hollow 
sounds it spread through the dismantled house ; others were clustered about the 
keyhole, watching half in jest and half in earvest for “the ghost,” which an 
hour's gloom, added ‘othe mystery that hung about the late inhabitants, had 
already raised. Standing all alone in the midst of the business and bustle of 


membered the cheerful fire that used to burn there on a winter's night and 
the no less cheerful laugh that made the small room ring, turned quite mourn- 
fully away. ; 

It must be specially observed in justice to poor Kit that he was by no 
means of a sentimental turn, and perhaps had never heard that adjective m all 
polite about him ; consequently instead of going home again in his grief to 
kick the children and abuse his mother (for when your finely strang people 
are out of sorts they must have everybody else unhappy 


could. 
Bless us, what a number of gentlemen on horseback there were riding up 
: ie 
and down, and how few of them wanted their horses heid 


some rider slackened his horse’s pace and looked abouthim; and now darting at 
full speed up a bye street as he caught a glimpse of some distant horseman 
going lazily up the shady side of the road, and promising to stop, at every door 
But on they all went, one after another, and there was not a penny stirring. ** | 
wonder, ‘thought the boy, “if one of these gentiemen knew there was nothing 
in the cupboard at home, whether he'd stop on purpose, and make believe that 
he wanted to call somewhere, that | might earn a trifle?” 

He was quite tired out with pacing the streets, to say nothing of repe ated dis- 
appointments, and was sitting down upon a step to rest, when there approached 
towards him a little clattering jingling four-wheeled chaise, drawn by a little ob 


gentleman. Beside the little old gentleman sata little old lady, plump and pla- 
cid like himself, and the poney was coming along at his own pace and coing ex- 
actly as he pleased with the whole concern 

As they passed where he sat, Kit looked so wistfully at the little turn out, 
that the old gentleman looked at him, and Kit rising and putting his hand to his 
hat, the old gentleman intimated to the poney that he wished to stop, to which 
proposal the poney (who seldom objected to that part of his duty) graciously 
acceded. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,” said Kit. ‘‘I’m sorry you stopped, sir. I only 
meant did you want your horse minded.” 

“I'm going to get down in the next street,” returned the old gentleman. “If 
you like to come on after us, you may have the job.” 

Kit thanked him, and joyfully obeyed 

The poney trotted on until he came to a door whereon was a brass plate with 
the words ** Witherden--- Notary.” Here the old gentleman got out and helped 
out the old lady, who went into the house with a staid and state ly air, and the old 
gentleman (who had aclub-foot) followed close upon her 

They went, as it was easy to tell from the sound of their voices, into the front 
parlour, which seemed to be a kind of office. ‘The day being very warm and the 
street a quiet one, the windows were wide open, and it was casy to hear through 
the Venetian blinds all that passed inside 

At first there was a great shaking af hands and shuffling of feet, succee ded by 








of that nature upon their heads, and performining muscular feats which heightened 
\heir complexions considerably Not to be behind-hand in the bustle, Mr Quilp 
went to work with surprising vigour His presence and example diffused such 
, that in a few hours the house was emptied 
of everything, but pieces of matting, emply porter-pots, and scattered fragments 
of straw 


alacrily among the persons employed 


Seated, like an African ch ef, on one of these plec 





s of matting, the dwarf 
was regaling himself in the parlour with bread and cheese and beer, when he ob- 
served, without appearing to do so, that a boy was prying In at the outer door. 
Assured that it was Kit. though he saw little more than his nose, Mr Quilp hail- 
ed him by his name ; where upon Kit came in and demanded what he wanted 

**Come here you Sir,”’ said the dwarf. ‘ Well, so your old master and young 
mistress have gone : ; . 

**Where?” rejoined Kit, looking round 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know where 
‘‘Where have they gone, eh?” 

“T don't know,” said Kit 


answered Quilp sharply 


“Come,” retorted Quilp, “let's have no more of this. Do you mean to say 
tat you don't know they went away by stealth as soonas it was licht this morn- 

a+ - - 
ing?” 

No,” said the boy, in evident surprise 

ae r % © ?? . ! “ 9, 

You don’t know that!” cried Quilp Don't I know that you were 
hanging about the house the other night like a thief,eh! Weren't you told 
then 7” . 

Kit might have returned some answer which would not have been agreeable to 
his iraseible questioner, if the boy from the wharf, who had been sulking about 
the room in search of anything that might have been left about by accident, had 
not happened toery, ** Here's a bird. What's to be done with this?” 

“ Wring its neck,” rejvined Qu Ip. 

“Qh no, don’t do that,” said Kit, stepping forward. ‘ Give it me.” 

- , ; ‘ 

“Oh yes, I dare say,” cried the other boy ‘Come, you let the cage alone, 
and let me wring its neck will you. He said I was to do it You let the cage 
alone will you.” 

+ Give re. give it to me van a ” " “urRF 

Give it here, give it te me you dogs,” roared Quilp Fight for it you dogs, 
or I'll wring its neck myself 

Without further persuasion, the two bovs fell upon each other tooth and nail. 


while Quilp holding up the cage in one hand, and chopping the ground with his | 


knife in an ecstacy, urged them on by his taunts and cries to fight more fiercely 


T° 
They were a pretty equal match, and rolled about together exchanging blows | 


which were by no means child's play, untilat length Kit, planting a well directed 
Rid ae Ai sien . »] nr imi - 

te in his adversary BC hest, disengaged himself, sprung nimbly up, and snatching 

the cage from Quilp’s hands made off with his prize 





} 


He did not stop once until he reached home. where his bleeding face occasion- 
ed great consternation, and caused the elde rchild to how! dreadfully 
Goodness gracious Kit, what is the matter,what have you been doing !” cried 
Mrs Nubbles . 
9 Never you mind mother,” answered her son, w iping his face on the jack-tow- 
»} hea « Te a 9 . ; ’ 
: * und the door I’m not hurt, don’t you be afraid for me. I’ve beena 
go 9 
wgAtin for a bird and won him, that's all. Hold your noise little Jacob. I never 
see such a naughty boy in all my days?” 


“ 
n hghtins 





rr int is = g for a bird!” exclaimed his mother. 
th . ‘ghtin’ fora bird,” replied Kit, “‘and here he is—Miss Nelly’s bird, 
J they 4 ’ ‘ P 
mothe ‘ that ‘ey Was a goin’ to wring the neck of. | stopped that though—ha 
ha ha! They w ildn't wring his | : ‘ ’ 
2 ‘nt wring hisneck and me bye,no no. It wouldn't do mo- 
ther, it wouldn't do at all. Hahaha!” 
¢ ughing so heartily \ 
Ne. ; la e ‘Tint \, aruly, with his swoln and bruised faced looking out of the 
wel, made littie Jacol = 
. Pa i k i : augh, and then his mother laughed, and then the baby 
rowed anc icKked with vres 
¢ tly t ” att hae great glee, and then they all laughed in concert, 
v hee, “When a i Ss triumph, and partly because they were very fond of each 
r. 1en this fit w over tit ext t " 
as tr, Kit exhibited the bird to both children as a 
great and precious rarity. 


“ fe oe 
fI soy “moe, Said the boy,“ before I rest any more, I'll go out and see 
] can find a horse to hold, and then | can buy some birdseed, and a bit of 


something nice for you, into the bargai, 





As it was very easy c ersuadehimeelf il 
; as very easy for Kit to persuade himself that the old house was in his way, 


ny hed ae anywhere,be tried = look his pass hg it Once more as atnatter 
of inperative and disagreeable necessity, quite apart from any desire of his own 
to which he could no ie ' ’ 
abn: t ild not choose but yield It is; incommon for people who are 
¥ ich better fed and taught than Christopher Nubbles had eves beam, 00 Gti 
uties of their inclinat . er “moe | 
aan’ : ' linations in matters of more do | propriety, and take great 
a or the self-denial with which they gratify themselves 
ere was no need f ; —_- ' f 

tine on of i of any caution this time, an ) fear of being detained by 
. pi4y out a return match with Daniel Quilp’s boy. The place was en- 
tirely « ae and looked as dusty and dingy as if it had been so len Wantie, -k 
rusty pactock was fastened on the door, ends of discoloured blinds end euteins 
‘inst the half-opened upper windows, and the crooked holes 


flapped drearily ag 
cut in the closed shutters below, were black with the darkness of the inside 


a voice, supposed by the listener to be that of Mr. Witherden the notary. 

“' have bad many a gentleman articled to me, ma’am, many a one. Some 
of them are now rolling in riches urmindful of their old companion and frend, 
ma‘am, others are in the habit of calling upon me to this day and saying, * Mr 
Witherden, some of the pleasantest hours | ever spent in my life were spent in 
this ofice—were spent, sir, upon this very stool x but there was never one 
among the number, ma’am, attached as I have been to many of them, of 
whom I augured such bright things as | do of your only son.” 

* Oh dear!’ said the old lady.‘ How happy youdo make us when you tell 
us that, to be sure!’ 

“T tell you ma’am,” said Mr. Witherden, ** what I think as an honest man, 
which, as the poet observes, is the noblest work of God. I agree with the poet 
in every particular ma’am. ‘The mountainous Alps on the one hand, or a bum- 
ming-bird on the other, is nothing, in point of workmanship, to an honest man 

or woman—or woman.” 

“ Anything that Mr. Witherden can say of me,’ observed a small quiet voice, 
* [can say with interest of him, I am sure.” 

“It's a happy circumstance, a truly happy circumstance,” said the Notary. “to 
happen too upon his eight-and-twentieth birth-cay, and I hope | know how to 
appreciate it. Ttrust,Mr. Garland my dear sir, that we may mutually congra 
tulate cach other upon this auspicious occasion.’ 

To this the old gentleman replied that he felt assuredthey might. There ap 
peared to be another shaking of hands in consequence, and when it was over, 
the old gentleman said that though he said it who should not, he believed no 
son had ever been a greater comfort to his parents than Abel Garland had been to 
his 

“Mr. Abel's feelings did credit to his nature, and credit to your nature, ma'am, 
and his father’s nature, and human nature. I trace the same current now, flow- 
ing through all his quiet and unobtrusive proceedings —I am about to sign my 
name, you observe, at the foot of the articles which Mr. Chuckster will witness ; 
ind, placing my finger upon this blue wafer with the vandyked corners, [ am 
constrained to remark in a distinct tone of voice—don't be alarmed ma‘am, it is 
merely a form of law—that I deliver this, as my act and deed. Mr. Abel will 
lace his name against the other wafer, repeating the same cabalistic words, 


ind the businessis over. Ha! ha! ha! 
ae 


You see how easily these things are 
aone 
There was a short silence, apparently, while Mr. Abel went through the pre 


ibed fo 





m, and then the shaking of hands and shuffling of feet were renewed. 
and shortly afterwards there was aclinking of wine-glasses and a great talka 
tiveness on the part of everybody. In about a quarter of an hour Mr. Chuck 


st 


door, and condescending to address Kit by the jocose appellation of * Young 


Snob,” informed him that the visitors were coming out 
Out they came forthwith; Mr. Witherden, who was short, chubby, fresh- 
coloured, bris 


er (with a pen behind his ear and his face inflamed with wine) appeared at the 


the father and son following them, arm in arm. Mr. Abel, who had a quaint 
old-fashioned air about him, looked nearly of the same age as his father, and 


hore a wondertul resemblance to bim in face and figure, though wanting some- 





| thing of his full, round, cheerfulness, and substituting in its place a timid re- 
serve In all other re spects, in the neatness of the dress, and even in the club- 
| foot, he and the old gentleman were precisely alike. 

Having seen the old lady safely in her seat, and assisted in the arrangement of 
| her cloak and a small basket which formed an indispensable portion of her equip 
re, Mr. Abel cot into a little box behind which had evidently been made for his 





express accommodation, and smiled at everybody present by turns, beginning 
with his mother and ending with the poney. There was then a great to-do to 
make the poney hold up his head that the bearing-rein might be fastened; at 
jlast even this was effected; and the old gentleman, taking his seat and the 
reins, put his hand in his pocket to find sixpence for Kit. 
| He had no sixpences, neither had the old lady, nor Mr. Abel, nor the notary, 
| nor Mr. Chuckster. The old gentleman thought a shilling too much, but there 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


was no shop in the street to get change at, so he gave it to the boy 

* There,” he said jokingly, ‘I'm coming here again next Monday at the same 
time, and mind you're here my lad to work it out.” 

“Thank you sir,” said Kit. ‘I'll be sure to be here.” 

He was quite serious, but they all langhed heartily at his saying so, especially 
Mr. Chuckster, who roared outright and appeared to relish the joke amazingly. 
As the poney, witha presentiment that he was going home, or a determination 
that he would not go anywhere else (which was the same thing) trotted awav 
pretty nimbly, Kit had no time to justify himself, and went his way also. Ha- 
ving expended his treasure in such ‘purchases as he knew would be most ac 
ceptable at home, not forgetting some seed for the wonderful bird, he hastened 
back as fast as he could, so elated with his success and great good-fortune, 
that he more than half expected Nell and the old man would have arrived before 
him 





Often, while they were yet pacing the silent streets of the town on the morning of 
their departure. the child trembled with a mingled sensation of hope and fear as in 
some far-off figure imperfectly seen in the clear distance, her fancy traced a likeness to 
honest Kit. But although she would gladly have given him her hand and thanked him 
for what he had said at their last meeting it was always 4 relief to find, when they came 
nearer to each other, that the person who approached was not he, but astranger; for 
even if she had not dreaded the effect which the sight of him might have wrought upon 


her fe Ww traveller,she felt that to bid farewell to anybody now, and most of all to him 
who had been so faithful and so true, was more than she could bear. It was enough to 
leave dumb things behur ind objects that were insensible both to her love and sorrow 
To have parted from her only other friend upon the threshold of that wild journey, 


would have wrur 






indeed 





The town was g ith morning light ; places that had shewn ugly and distrustful a 
night long, now wore asmile ; and sparkling sunbeams dancing on chamber windows, 
and twinkling through blind and curtain before sleepers’ eyes, shed light even into 
dreams, and chased away the shadows of the night. Birds ir t rooms, covered ur 


close and dark, felt it w 


rning. and chafed and grew rest'ess in theircells: bright 
eyed mice crept back to the 


t 1 tiny . , + , 
nv homes and nestle ¥ tovether he sleek house 


cat, forgetful of her prey, sat winking at the rays of sun start through key-hole and 
cranny in ihe door, and longed for her stealthy run and warm sieek bask outside. The 
nobler beasts confined in dens stood motionless behind their bars, and gazed on flutter 
ing boughs and sunshine peeping through some little window, with eyes in which old 





forests gleamed—then trod impatiently the track their prisoned feet had worn—and stop 


k, and pompous, leading the old lady with extreme politeness, and | 





the street, the house looked a picture of cold desolation; and Kit, who re- | 


his life. He was only a soft-hearted grateful fellow, and had nothing genteel or | 


likewise), he turned | 


his thoughts to the vulgar expedient of making them more comfortable if he 


Kit walked about, now with quick steps and now with slow ; now lingering as 


, iA foie } 
stinate-looking rough-coated poney, and driven by a little fat placid-face d old } 


| 


———— —$—$———aEEa 
Men in their cmmgnane stretched heir cramped cold limbs and 
persed the stone that no bright sky could warm. The flowers that sleep by night, open- 
cu ‘heir vontle eyes and turned them to the day. The light, creation’s mind, was every- 
_~ - yall thingsowned its power. 
where, and une one creasing each other’s hands, or exchanging a smile or cheer- 
ane to ee wied their Way in silence. Bright and happy as it was, there was some- 
ful look, anim the long, deserted streets, from which like bodies without sonls all 
thing solen wracter and expression had departed, leaving but one dead uniform re- 
habitual \ ‘nade them all alike. All was so still at that early hour, that the few 
asm: ba at whom they met seemed as much unsuited to the scene, as the sickly lamp 
a a i veen here and there left burning was powerless and faint in the full glory 


ped and gazed again. 








ee ey had penetrated very far into the labyrinth of men’s abodes which yet lay 
, Berore | ein and the outskirts, this aspect began to melt away, and noise and bustle to 
said rs ce. Some straggling carts and coaches rumbling by, first broke the charm, 
usurp Its piace. + ; 


came, then oliers yet more active, then acrowd. ‘Lhe wonder was at first 

= ae esman s window open, but it was a rare thing soon to see one closed ; then 
> slowly from the chimneys, and sashes were thrown up to let in air,and doors 
and servant girls, looking lazily in all directions but their brooms, scat- 


to see a 


smoke! 


re open 
peas . re .y clouds of dust into the eyes of shrinking passengers, or listened disconso 
* aren “men who spoke of country fairs, and told of waggons in the mews, with 
a il] things complete and gailant swauis to boot, which another hour would 
a@wilngs and ait the ‘ 
1 ! eir yourney. , 

see Inu . > "fp 2 Yes 7 

This ¢ ter passed, they came upon the haunts of commerce and great traffic, where 


were resorting, and business was already rife. ‘The old man looked about 


many pe i and bewildered gaze, for these were places that he hoped to shun 


1 ith startled « 
ay — ts finger on his ip, and drew the child along by narrow courts and winding 
w ave, ne { he seem at ease unul they had left it far behind, often casting a backward 
look tow: t. murmuring that ruin and self-murder were crouching in every street, 
and wo! low if they scented them ; and that they would not fly too fast. 
” . ‘ nt uarter passed, they came upon a struggling neighbourhood, where the 


mean fouses parcelled off in rooms, and windows patched with rags and paper, told 
of the populous poverty that sheltered there rhe shops sold goods that only poverty 
-ellers and buyers were pinched and gri ed alike. Here were poor streets 
where faded gentility essayed with scanty space and shipwrecked means to make its 
last feeble st _but tax-gatherer and creditor came there a elsewhere, and the poverty 
that yet fa utly struggled was hardly less squalid and manifest than that which had long 
ago utted and given up the game 

This was a wide, wide track—for the humble followers vf the camp of wealth pitch 
tbout it for many a mile—but its character was stil the same. Damp 


eould buy 














the ent i 
rotten houses, many to let, many yet building, many half built and mouldering away— 
oO where it would be hard to tell which needed pity most, those who let or those 
“i > to take—ehildren, scantily fed and clothed, spread over every street, and 


’ the dust—scolding mothers, stamping thetr slipshod feet with nosy threats 
pon the pavernent—shabby fathers, hurryiag with dispirited looks to the occupation 
rhtthem “daily bread” and little more manglng-women, washer-women, 


ers, ors, chandlers,driving their trades in parlours and kitchens and back roome 











trrets, and sometimes all of them under the ne roof—brick-fields, skirting gar- 
dens puled with staves of old casks, or timber pillaged from houses burnt down and 
blac kened aud blstered by the flames—mounds of dock-weed, nettles, coarse grass and 





oveter shells, heaped in rank confusion—small dissenting chapels to teach, with no lack 
of stration. the miseries of Earth, and plenty of new churches, erected with a Little 
superfluous Wealth, to Show the way to Heaven 

At length these streets, becoming Inore straggling yet, dwindled and dwindled away, 








until there sere only small garden patches bordering the road, with many a@ summer- 
house mnocent of paint, built of old timber or some fragments of a boat, green as 
the te cibbage-stalk t grew about it, and grottoed at the seams with toad-stools 
and ti s. Tothese succeeded pert cottages, two and two with plots of 


out in angular beds with stiff box borders and narrow paths be- 
ynever strayed to make the gravel rough. ‘Then came the pub- 





i¢-hor palited in green and white, with tea-gardens and a bowling-green, 
spurning its old neighbour with the horse-trough where the waggons stopped ; then 
fields ; a en some houses, one by one, of goodly size with lawns, some even with 
a lodge where ta perterand Ins wife. Thencame a turnpike; then fields again 
with trees and haystacks ; thena hill; and on the top of that the traveller might stop, 


and— look back atold Sait Paul's looming through the smoke, its cross peeping 

above the cloud af the day were clear) and glittering in the sun; and casting his eyes 
ibe it which it grew until he traced it down to the furthest outposts of 

the inv umy of bricks and mortar whose station lay for the present nearly at his 

tthat he was clear of London 

is this, and ina pleasant field, the old man and his little guide (if 


feet—aiucht feelat 

















Near such a spot 
guide she were, Who knew not whither they were bound) sat down te rest. She had had 
the precaution to furnish her basket with slices of bread and meat, and here they made 
their f i eakfast 

Phe tre ess of the day. the singing of the birds, the beauty of the waving grass, the 
deep gree eaves, the wild flowers, aud the thousand exquisite scents and sounds that 
floated the ,~deep joys to most of us, but mostof all to those whose hfeis in a 
crowd or who live solitary in great cities as in the bucket of a human well,—sunk into 
their bre ind made them very glad. The child had repeated her artiess prayers 
onee wil nore earnestly perhaps than she had ever done in all her life, but 
as she t ull this, they rose to her lips again. The old man took off lus hat—he had no 
mer y for the words ut he said amen, and that they were very good. 

There | been an old copy of the Pilgmm’s Progress, with strange plates, — 
a shelf at home, over which she had often pored whole evenings, wondering whether 
it Wa ( every word, and where those distant countnes with the curious names 
met be As she looked back upon the place they had lett, one part of it Came strong- 


‘ Dear grandfather,” she said, “ only that this place is prettier and a great deal bet- 
ter than the real one, if that m the book is like it, | feel asif we were both Christian, 


and laid down on the grass all the cares and troubles we brought with us ; never to take 


* No—never to retu never to return’—replied the old man, waving his hand 
toward the city. “Thou and | are free of it ®iow, Nell. They shall never lure us 
back.” ; 

Are you tired?” said the child, “are you sure you don’t feel ill from this long 
walk 


1 Shall never feel ill again, now that we are once away,” was hisreply. ‘ Let us be 
We must be further away—a long, long way further. We are too hear 
to stop, and be at rest Come ' 

There was a poo! of clear water in the field, in which the child laved her hands and 
face, and cooled her feet before setting forth to walk again. She would have the old man 
retresh limself in this way too, and making him sit down upon the grass, Cast the water 
on him with her hands, and dried it with her simple dress 











*“Tean do nothing for myself my darling,” said the grandfather. “I don't know 
how itis 1 could once, but the time's gone Don't leave me Nell, say that thou’lt not 
eave me lL loved thee all the while, indeedI did. If I lose thee too, my dear, I must 
de” 


He laid his head upon her shoulder and moaned piteously. The time had been, and a 
very few days before, when the child could not have restrained her tears and must have 
wept with lum. But now she soothed him with gentle and tender words, smiled at his 
thinking they could ever and rated him cheerfullyfupon the jest. He was soon 

ig to himself in alow voice, like a child. 
ey continued their journey. The road was pleasant, lying 
| fields of corn, above which, poised high in the clear blue 





calmed and fell asleep 
lle awoke retresh 


eiween de { 











KY, the lark trilled out her happy song. The air came laden with the fragrance it caught 
upon its way, and the bees, upborne upon its scented breath, hummed forth their drowsy 
satisfaction as they floated by. 

They were now in the open country ; the houses were very few and scattered at long 
Intervals, often mules apart. Occasionally they came upon a cluster of poor cottages, 
ome with a chair or low board put across the open door to keep the scrambling children 











from the road, others shut up close while all the family were working in the fields 
rhese were often the commencement of a little village > and after an interval came a 
Wheelwr Us shed or perhaps a blacksmith’s forge ; then a thriving farm with sleepy 
cows lying about the yard, and horses peering over the low wall and scampering away 
W ie irnessed horses | ed upon the road, as though in triumph at their freedom 
Phere were du gs too, turning up the ground in search of dainty food, and grunting 
tie onotonous grumblings as they prow led about,or crossed each other in their quest ; 
lop pigeons skimming round the roof or strutting on the eaves ; and ducks and geese 
far more graceful in their own conceit,waddling awkwardly about the edges of the pond 
or sailing g yonits surface The farm-yard passed, then came the little mn; the 
ler beer shop; and the village tradesman’s ; then the lawyer's and the parson’s at 
Whose dread names the beer-shop trembled ; the church then peeped out modeatiy from 
ich ot trees ; the there were a few more cottages ; then the cage and pound, and 


not unfrequently, ona bank by the wayside, a deep old dusty well. Then came the 

m-hedged fields on either hand, and the open road again 

Phey walked day, and slept that mght ata small cottage where beds were let to 
travellers. Next morning they were afoot again, and though jaded at first, and very ti 
red, recovered before long and proceeded briskly forward 

rhey often stopped to rest, but only fora short space at atime, and still kept on, 





having had but s! refreshment since the morning. It was nearly five o’clock im 
the afternoon, when, drawing near another cluster of labourers’ huts, the child looked 
Wisttully in each, doubtful at which to ask for permission to rest awhile, and buy a 
i ‘ lL 


Lraught of milk 

It was not easy to determine, for she was timid and fearful of being repulsed. Here 
was a crying clild, and there a noisy wife. In this, the people seemed too poor ; in that 
too many At length » stopped at one where the family were seated round a table 
chiefly because there was an old man sitting in a cushioned chair beside the hearth, and 
she thought he was a grandfather and would feel for hers. 

There were besides, the cottager and his wife, and three young sturdy children, browr 
as berries. The request was no sooner preferred, than granted. The eldest boy ran out 
to fetch some milk, the second dragged two stools towards the door, and the young- 
est crept to his mother’s gown, and looked at the strangers from beneath his sun- 
burnt hand 

* Sit thee down, master, in the elbow chair,” said the old man, knocking his stick up- 
on the brick floor, and trying todoso sharply. “ Take a pinch out o’ that box; I don’t 
take much myself, for it comes dear, but I find it wakes me up sometimes, and ye’re but 
a boy tome. I should have a son pretty nigh as old as you if he'd lived, but they listed 
him for a so'ger—he come back home though,for all he had but one poor leg. He always 
said he’d be buried near the sun dial he used to climb upon when he was a baby, did my 
poor boy, and his words come true—you can see the place with your owneyes; we've 
kept the turf up, ever since 

He shook his head, and looking at his daughter with watery eyes, said she needn't 
be afraid that he was going totalk about that any more. He didn’t wish to trouble no- 
body, and if het troubled anybody by what he said, he asked pardon, that was all 

The milk arrived, and the cluid producing her little basket and selecting its best frag- 
ments for her grandfather, they made a hearty meal. The furniture of the room was 
very homely of course—a few rough chairs and a table, a corner cupboard with their 
little stock of crockery and delf, a gaudy tea-tray,representing a lady in bright-red walk- 
ing out with a very blue parasol, afew common coloured scripture subjects in frames 
upon the wall and chimney, an old dwarf clothes-press and an eight day clock, with @ 
few bright saucepans and akettle, eomprised the whole. But every thing was clean 
and neat, and as the child glanced round, she felt a tranquil air of comfort and content 
to which she had long been unaccustomed 

* low far is it to any town or village ' she asked of the hushand 

“A matter of good five mile, my dear,” was the reply, * but you’re not going on to 


























nig 

* Yes, yes, Nell,” said the old man hastily, urging her too by signe. ‘ Further on, fur- 
ther on darling, further away if we walk ‘tll midnight !” 

“ There's a good barn hard by, master,” said the man, “ or there’s travellers’ lodg 
ings, | know, a Plow an’ Harrer. Excuse we, but you do seem a little tired, and un 
less you're very anxious to get on—” : 

“ Yes yes, we are,” returned the old man fretfully. “‘ Further away, dear Neli, pray 
further away.” 

* We must go on indeed,” said the child, yielding to his restless wish. “ We thank you 
very much, but we cannot stop so soon. I’m quite ready, grandfather.” 

But the woman had o ved, from the young wanderer’s gait, that one of her littie feet 
was blistered and sore, ar eing a woman and a mother too, she would not suffer her to 
go until she had washed the place and applied some simple remedy, whit h she did so 
j with such a gentle hand—rough-grained and hard though it was,with work 
ild’s heart was too full to admit of her saying more than a fervent “God 
bless you '” nor ¢ { she look back nor trust herself to speak, until they had left the 
, hind. When she turned her head, she saw that the whole fami- 
were standing in the road watching them as they went,and 
and. and cheering nods, and on one side at least not with 
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They trudged forward more slowly and painfully than they had done yet, for another | 


mile or thereabouts, when they heard the sound of wheels behind them, and looking 
round observed an empty cart approaching pretty briskly. The driver on coming up to 
them stopped his horse and looked earnestly at Nell. 

** Didn’t you stop to rest at a cottage yonder ?” he said. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the child. 

“Ah! They asked me to look out for you,’ 

» your hand—jump up, master.” 

This was a great relied, for they were very much fatigued and could scarcely crawl 
along. To them the jolting cart was a luxurious carriage, and the nde the most delicious 
in the world. Nell had scarcely settled rg oa on a little heap of straw in one corner, 

yhen she fell asleep, for the first time that day. 
“—. was aw me ot by the stopping of the cart, which was about to turn upa bye lane. 
The driver kindly got down to help her out, and pointing to some trees at 
distance before them, said that the town lay there, and that they had better take the path 
which they would see, leading through the churchyard. Accordingly, towards this spot 
they directed their weary steps. 


* said the man. “I’m going your way. Give 


The sun was setting wnen they reached the wicket gate at which the path began, and, 
as the rain falls upon the just and unjust alike, it shed its warm tinteven upon the rest- 
ing places of the ood, and bade them be of good hope for its rising on the morrow. The 
church was old and gray, with ivy clinging to the walls, and round the porch. Shunmng 
the tombs, it crept about the mounds, beneath which slept poor humble men, twining 
for them the first wreaths they had ever won, but wreaths less liable to wither and far 
more lasting in their kind, than some which were graven deep in stone and marble, and 
told in pompous terins of virtues meekly hidden for many a year, and only revealed at 
last to executors and mourning legatees 

The clergyman’s horse, stumbling with a dull blunt sound among the graves, was 
cropping the grass ; at once deriving orthodox consolation from the parishioners, and 
enforcing last. Sunday’s text that this was what all flesh came to; a lean ass who had 
sought to expound it also, without being qualified and ordained, was pricking his ears in 
an empty pound hard by, and looking with hungry eyes upon fils priestly neighbour. 

The old man and the child quitted the gravel path, and strayed among the tombs ; 
for there the ground was soft, and easy to their tired feet. As they passed behind 
the church, they heard voices near at hand, and presently came on those who had 
spoken. 

They were two men who were seated in easy attitudes upon the grass, and so busily 
engaged as to be at first unconscious of intruders. It was not difficult to divine that they 
were of aclass of itinerant showmen—exh:bitors of the freaks of Punch—for, perched 
cross-legged upon a tombstone behind them, was the figure of that hero himself, his nose 
and chin as hooked and his face as beaming as usual. Perhaps his imperturbable cha- 
racter was never more strikingly developed, for he preserved his usual equable smile, 
notwithstanding that his body was dangling in a most uncomfortable position, all loose 
and limp and shapeless, while his long peaked cap, unequally balanced against his ex- 
ceedingly slight legs, threatened every instant to bring him toppling down. 

In part scattered upon the ground at the feet of the two men, and in part jumbled to- 
gether in a long flat box, were the other persons of the Drama. The hero's wife and 
one child, the doctor, the foreign gentleman who not being familiar with the language Is 
unable in the representation to express his ideas otherwise than by the utterance of the 
word “ Shallabalah” three distinct times, the radical neighbour who will by no means 
admit that atin bell is an organ, the executioner, and the devil, were all here. Their 
owners had evidently come to that spot to make some needful repairs in the stage ar- 
rangements, for one of them was engaged in binding together a small gallows with 
thread, while the other was intent upon fixing anew black wig, with the aid of a small 
hammer and some tacks, upon the head of the radical neighbour, who had been beaten 
bald. 

They raised their eyes when the old man and his young companion were close upon 
them, and pausing in their work, returned their looks of curiosity. One of them, the ac- 
tual exhibiter no doubt,was a little merry faced man with a twinkling eye and a red nose 
who seemed to have unconsciously imbibed something of his hero’s character. The oth- 
er—that was he who took the money—had rather a careful and cautious look,which was 
perhaps inseparable from his occupation also 








a very short | 
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“1 sit here very often in the summer time,” she answered ; “ ] used to come here once 
to cry and mourn, but that was a weary while ago, bless God !” 
* Tpluck the daisies as they grow, and take them home,” said the old woman after a 
a short silence. * I like no flowers so well as these, and haven't for five-and-fifly year. 
1 It sa long tine, and I’m getting very old !” 
Phe child left her gathering the flowers that grew upon the grave, and thoughtfully re- 
| traced her steps. 
| The old man was by this time up and dressed. Mr. Codlin, still doomed to contem- | 
| plate the harsh realities of existence, was packing among his linen the candle-ends 
which had been saved from the previous night's performance ; while his companion re- | 
| ceived the compliments of all the loungers in the stable-yard, who, unable to separate 
him from the master-mind of Punch, set him down as next m importance to that merry 
| outlaw, and loved him scarcely less. When he had sufficiently acknowledged his popu- 
| larity he came in to breakfast, at which meal they all sat down together. . 
‘And where are you going to-day !” said the little man, addressing himself to Nell. 
ie Indeed [hardly know,—we have not determined yet,” replied the child. 
} ‘ We're going on to the races, said the little man. * If thai’s you’re way, and you like 
j to have us for company, let us travel together. If you prefer going alone, only say the | 
} word and you'll find that we shan’t trouble you.” 
| * We'll go with you,” said the old man. “ Nell, 
} 


The cluld considered for a moment, and reflecting that she must shortly beg,and could 


scarcely hope to do so at a better place than where crowds of rich ladies and gentlemen 
} Were assembled together for purposes of enjoyment and festivity, determined to accom- 
| pany these men so far. She therefore thanked the little man for his offer, and said, 
lancing tumidly towards his friend, thatif there was no objection to their accompanying 
rein as far as the race town 

* Objection !” said the little man. ** Now be gracious for once, Tommy, and say that 
you'd rather they went with us. I knew you would. Be gracious, Tommy.” 

* Trotters,” said Mr. Codlin, who talked very slowly and eat very greedily, as is not 
uncommon with philosophers and misanthropes ; ** you're too free.” 

“Why, what harm can it do?” urged the other. 

* No harm at all in this particular case, perhaps,” replied Mr. Codlin 
ple’s a dangerous one, and you're too free I tell you.” 

* Well, are they to go with us or not!” 

* Yes, they are,” said Mr. Codlin; * but you might have made a favour of it,mightn’t 
you '” 

The real name of the little man was Harris, but it had gradually merged into the less 
| euphontous one of Trotters, which, with the prefatory adjective, Short, had been confer- 
red upon him by reason of the small size of his legs. Short Trotters, however, being a 
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; but the princi- 


had been bestowed was known among his intimates either as * Short,” or * Trotters,” 
and was seldom accosted at full length as Short Trotters except in formal conversations 
and on occasions of ceremony. 

Short, then, or Trotters, as the reader pleases, returned unto the remonstrance of his 

end Mr. Thomas Codlin a jocose answer calculated to turn asde his discontent ; and 
applying himself with great relish to the cold tiled beef, the tea, and bread and butter 
strongly impressed upon his companions that they should do the like. Mr. Codlin in 
deed required no such persuasion, as he had already eatas muchas he could possibly 
carry and was now moistening his clay with strong ale, whereof he took deep draughts 
with a silent relish and invited nobody to partake,—thus again strongly mdicating his 
misanthrophical turn of mind 

Breakfast being at length over, Mr. Codlin called the bill, and charging the ale to the 
company generally (a practice also savouring of misanthropy) divided the sum-total into 
two fair and equal parts, assigning one moiety to himself and friend, and the other to 
Nelly and her grandfather. These being duly discharged and all things ready for their 
departure, they took farewell of the landlord and landlady and resumed their journey 


fr 





And now they had come to the time when they must beg their bread. 
rise in the morning she stole out from the tent, and rambling into some fields at a short 
distance, plucked a few wild roses and such humble flowers, purposing to make them 
into little nosegays and offer them to the ladies in the carriages when the company ar- 
rived. Herthoughts were not idle while she was thus employed ; when she returned 


Soon after sun- 


The merry man was the first to greet the strangers with anod: and following the] 4d was seated beside the old man in one corner of the tent, tying her flowers together, 


old man’s eyes, he observed that perhaps that was the first time he had ever seen a 
Punch off the stage (Punch, it may be remarked, seemed to be poimting with the 
up off his captoa most flourishing epitaph, and to be chuckling over it with all his 
heart.) 

“ Why do you come here to do this ’” said the old man, sitting down beside them, and 
Jooking at the figures with extreme delight 

** Why you see” rejoined the little man, * we're putting up for to-night at the publie- 
house yonder, and it wouldn't do to let’em see the present company undergoing re- 
pair.” 

“No!” cried the old man, making signs to 
net?” 

** Because it would destroy all the delusion, and take away all the interest wouldn't 
it?” replied the little man. ** Would you care a ha’penny for the Lord Chancellor if you 
know’d him in private and without his wig! certainly not.” 

“Good !" said the old man, venturing to touch one of the puppets, and drawing away 
his hand with a shrill laugh. ** Are you going to show ’em to-night ? are you !” 

“ That is the intention, governor,” replied the other, * and unless 'm much mistaken 
Tommy Codlin is acaleulating at this minute what we've lost through your coming up 
onus. Cheer up Tommy, it can’t be much.” ; 

The little man accompanied these latter words with a wink,expressive of the estimate 
he had formed of the travellers’ finances 

Turning over the figures in the box hke one who knew and despised them, Mr. Codlin 
drew one forth and held it up for the inspection of his friend 

* Look here ; here’s all this Judy’s clothes falling to pieces again 
needle and thread I suppose !” 

The little man shook his head. and scratched it rmefully as he contemplated this se 
vere indisposition of a principal performer. Seeing that they were at a loss, the child 
said timidly 

“I have a needle, sir, im my basket, and thread too 
for you! I think | could do it neater than you could.’ 

Even Mr. Codlin had nothing to urge against a proposal so seasonable 


Nell to listen, “ why not, eh! why 








You haven't got a 


Will you let me try to mend it 


Nelly, kneel 
ing down beside the box, was soon busily engaged in her task, and acc omplished it to a 
muracle 2 

While she wasthus engaged, the merry little man looked at her with an interest 
which did not appear to be diminished when he glanced at her helpless companion 
When she had finished her work he thanked her, and enquired whither they were tra 
velling. 

aed no further to-night, I think,” said the child, looking towards her grandfather 

“If you're wanting a place to stop at,” the man remarked, ** I should advise you to 
take up atthe same house withus. That’s it—the long, low, white house there. It’s ve- 
ry cheap 

The old man, notwithstanding his fatigue, would have remaiied in the church- 
yard all night if hisnew acquaintance had staid there too. As he yielded to this sugges- 
tion a ready and rapturous assent, they all rose and walked away together 

The public-house was kept by a fat old landlord and landlady who made no objection 
to receiving their new guests, but praised Nelly’s beauty and were at once prepossessed 
in her behalf. There wasno other company in the kitchen but the two showmen, and 
the child felt very thankful that they had fallen upon such good quarters. The landla- 
dy was very much astonished to learn that they had come all the way from London,and 
appeared to have no little cunosity touching their farther destination. The child parnied 
her enquiries as well as she could, and with no great trouble, for finding that they ap- 
peared to give her pain, the old lady desisted 

‘** These two gentiemen have ordered supper tn an hour’s time,” she said, taking her 
into the bar; * and your best plan will be to sup withthem. Meantime you shall have a 
little taste of something that'll do you good,for I'm sure you must want it afte) all you've 
gone through to-day. Now, don’t look after the old gentleman, because when you've 
drank that, he shall have some too.” 

As nothing could induce the child to leave him alone, however, or to touch anything 
in which he was not the first and greatest sharer, the old lady was obliged to help 
him first. When they had been thus refreshed, the whole house hurried away into 
an empty stable where the show stood, and where by the light of afew flaring can 
dies stuck round a hoop which hung by a line from the ceiling, it was forthwith to be 
exinbited 

And now Mr. Thomas Codlin, the misanthrope, after blowing away at the Pan’s pipes 
until he was intensely wretched, took his station on one side of the checked drapery 
which concealed the mover of the figures, and putting his hands in his pockets prepared 
to reply to all questions and remarks of Punch, and to make adismal feint of being his 
most intimate friend, of beheving m him to the fullest and most unlimited extent, of 
knowing that he enjoyed day and night a merry and glorious existence in that temple, 
and thathe was at all times and under every circumstance the same intelligent and joyfu. 
person that the spectators then beheld him. All this Mr. Codlin did with the air of a 
inan who had made up his mind for the worst and was quite resigned ; his eye slowly 
wandering about during the briskest repartee to observe the effect npon the audience, 
and particularly the impression made upon the landlord and landlady, which might be 
productive of very important results in connexion with the supper. © 

Upon this head, however, he had no cause for any anxiety, for the whole perfor- 
mance was applauded to the echo, and voluntary contributions were showered in 
with a liberality which testified yet more strongly to the general delight. Among the 
laughter none was more loud and frequent than the old man’s. Nell’s was unheard, 
for she, poor child, with her head drooping on his shoulder, had fallen asleep, and 
slept too soundly to be roused by any of his efforts toawaken herto a participation in 
his glee 

The supper was very good, but she was too tired to eat, and yet would not leave 
the old man until she had kissed him in fis bed. He, happily insensible 
and anxiety, sat listening with a vacant smile and admiring face to ali that his new 
fnends said ; and it was not until they retired yawning to their room, that he followed 
the child up stairs 

It was but a loft partitioned into two apartments, where they were to rest, but 
they were well pleased with their lodging and had hoped for none so good. The old 
man was uneasy when he had lain down, and begged that Nell would come and sit at his 
bedside asshe had done for so many nights. She hastened to him, and sat there till he 
sept 

‘bhere was a little window, hardly more than a chink in the wall, in her room, and 
when she left him, she opened it, quite wondering at the silence. The sight of the old 
church and the graves about it in the moonlight, and the dark trees whispering among 
themselves, made her more thoughtful than before. She closed the window again, and 
sitting down upon the bed, thought of the hfe that was before them 

She had a little money, but it was very little, and when that was gone, they must begin 
to beg. There was one piece of gold among it, and an emergency might come when its 
worth to therm would be increased a hundred fold. It would be best to hide this coin, 
and never produce it unless their case was absolutely desperate, and no other resource 
was left them ; 

Her resolution taken, she sewed the piece of gold into her dress, aad going to bed with 
a lighter heart sunk into a deep slumber ° 





to every care 


Another bright day shining in through the small casement,and claiming fellowship with 
the kindred eyes of the child, awoke her. At sight of the strange room and its unaccus- 
tomed objects she started up in alarm, wondering how she had been moved from the fa- 
miliar chamber in which she seemed to have fallen aslee p last night, and whither she 
had been conveyed dut another glance around called to her mind all that had lately 
passed, and she sprung from her bed, hoping and trustful : 

It was yet early, and the old 





man being still asleep, she walked out into the church- 
yard, brushing the dew from the long grass with her feet. and often turning aside into 
places where it grew longer than in others, that she might not tread upon the graves 
She felt a curious kind of pleasure in lingering among these houses of the dead, and read 
the inscriptions on the tombs of the good people (a great number of good people were 
buried there,) passing on from one to another with incre asing interest ; 

She was looking at a humble stone which told of a young man who had died at twen- 
ty-three years old, fifty-five years ago, when she he arda faultering step approaching, 
and looking round saw a feeble woman bent with ve ars, who tottered to the foot of that 
same grave and asked her to read the writing on the 
her when she had done, saying that she had had the w 
year, but could not see them now 

““ Were you his mother said the child 

“* T was his wife. my dear.” 

She the wife of a young man of three-and-twenty ' 
ago 

‘y 2u wonder to hear me say that,” remarked the old woman, shaking her head 

Y ow're not the first. Older folk than you have wondered at the same thing bef yre now 

Yes, I was bis wife. Death doesn’t change us more than life. my dear.’ 
Do you come here often '!” asked the child P 











Stone. The old woman thanked 


rds by heart for many a | 
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Ah, true! It was fifty-five years 


while the two men lay dozing in another corner, she plucked him by the sleeve, and 
slightly glancing towards them, said in a low voice 

* Grandfather, don’t look at those | talk of, and don’t seem as if I spoke of anything 
but what l am about. What was that you told me before we left the old house! 
Phat if they knew what we were going to do, they would say that you were mad, and 
part us!" 

The old man turned to her with an aspect of wild terror; but she checked him by ¢ 
look, and bidding him hold some flowers while she tied them up, and so bringing her 
lips closer to his ear, said 

* 1 know that was what you told me. You needn’t speak, dear. I recollect it very 
well, It was not likely that I should forget it. Grandfather, these men suspect that we 
have secretly left our friends, and mean to carry us before some gentleman and have us 
taken care of and sent back. If you let your hand tremble so, we can never get away 
from them, but if you’re only quiet now, we shall do so, easily.” 

* How?” muttered the old man. “ Dear Nelly, how! They will shut me up ina 
stone room, dark and cold, and chain me up to the wall, Nell—flog me with whips, aud 
never let me see thee more !” 

* You're trembling again,” said the child. ‘ Keep close to me all day. Never mind 
them, don't look at them, but me. I shall find a time when we can steal away 
When I do, mind you come with me, and do not stop or speak a word. Hush! That's 
all.” 

* Halloa! what are you up to, my dear !” said Mr. Codlin, raising his head, and yawn- 
ing. Then observ'ng that his companion was fast asleep, he added in an earnest whis- 
per, * Codlin’s the friend, remember—not Short.” 

** Making some nosegays,” the child replied ; “1 am going to try and sell some these 
three days of the races. Will you have one—as a present | mean ’” 

Mr. Cedlin would have risen to receive it, but the child hurried towards him and 
placed itin his hand. He stuck it in his button-hole with an air of ineffable compla- 
eency for a misanthrope, and leering exultingly at the unconscious Short, muttered, as 
he laid himself down again, ** Tom Codlin’s the friend by G— !” 

As the morning wore on, the tents assumed a gayer and more brilliant appearance,and 
long lines of carriages came rolling softly on the turf. Men who had lounged about all 
night in smock-frocks and leather leggings,came out in silken vests and hats and plumes, 
as jugglers or mountebanks ; or in gorgeous liveries as soft-spoken servants at gambling 
booths ; or in sturdy yeoman dress as decoys at unlawful games. Black-eyed gipsy girls 
hooded in showy ha idkerchiefs salled forth to tell fortunes,and ; a e slender women with 
consumptive faces lingered upon the footsteps of ventriloquists and conjurors, and 
counted the sixpences with anxious eyes long before they were gained. As many of 
the children as could be kept within bounds, were stowed away, with all the other signs 
of dirt and poverty, among the donkeys, carts, and horses ; and as many as could not 
be thus disposed of ran in and out in all intricate spots, crept between people's legs and 
carriage wheels, and came forth unharmed from under horses’s hoofs. The dancing- 
dogs, the stilts, the little lady and the tall man, and all the other attractions,with organs 
outof number and bands innumerable, emerged from the holes and corners in which 
they had passed the might, and flourished boldly in the sun. 

Along the uncleared course, Short led his party, sounding the brazen trumpet and re- 
velling in the voice of Punch; and at his heels went Thomas Codlin, bearing the show 
as usual, and keeping his eye on Nelly and her grandfather, as they rather lingered in 
the rear. The child bore upou her arm the little basket with her flowers, and sometimes 
stopped, with timid and modest looks, to offer them at some gay carriage ; but alas! 
there were many bolder beggars there, gipsies who promised husbands,and other adepts 
in their trade, and although some ladies smiled gently as they shook their heads, and 
others cried to the gentlemen beside them “see, what a pretty face !” they let the pret- 
ty face pass on, and never thought it looked tired or hungry 

There was but one lady who seemed to understand the child, and she was one who 
sat alone in a handsome carnage, while two young men in dashing clothes,who had just 
lismounted from it talked and laughed loudly at a little distance, appearing to forget 
her, quite. There were many ladies around, but they turned their backs, or looked 
mother way, or at the two young men (not unfavourably at them) and left her to her- 
se f. She mo ioned away a gipsy-woman urgent to tell her fortune,saying that it was told 
already and had been for some years, but called the child towards her, and taking her 
flowers put the money into her trembling hand, and bade her go home and keep at home 
for God's sake 

Many atime they went up and down those long lines, seeing everything but the hor- 
ses and the race ; when the bell rung to clear the course, going back to rest 
the carts and donkeys, and not coming out again until the heat was over. Many a time, 
too, was Punch displayed in the full zenith of his humour, but all this while the eye of 
Thomas Codlin was upon them, and to escape without notice was impracticable. ~ 

At length, late in the day, Mr. Codlin pitched the show in a convenient spot, and the 
spectators, were soon in the very triumph of the scene. The child, sitting down with 
the old man close behind it, had been thinking how strange it was that horses who 
were such fine honest creatures should seein to make vagabonds of all the men they 
drew about them, when a loud laugh at some extemporaneous witticism of Mr. Short’s 
having allusion to the circumstances of the day, roused her from her meditation and 
caused her to look around 

If they were ever to get away unseen, that was the very moment 
quarter-staves vigorously and knocking the characters in the fury of the combat 
against the sides of the show. the people were looking on with laughing faces, and 
Mr. Codlin had relaxed into a grim smile as his roving eye detected hands going into 
waistcoat pockets and groping secretly for sixpences. If they were ever to get away 
unseen, that was the very moment. They seized it, and fled 

They made a path through booths and carriages and throngs of people, and never 
once stopped to look behind. The bell was ringing and the course was cleared by the 
time they reached the ropes, but they dashed across it insensible to the shouts and 
screc ching that assailed them for breaking in upon its sanctity, and creeping under the 
brow of the hill at a quick pace, made for the open fields. 


among 


Short was plying 





Day after day as he bent his steps homeward, returning from some new effort 
to procure employ me nt, Kit raised his eyes to the window of the little room 
he bad so much commended to the child, and hoped to see some indication of 
her presence. His own earnest wish, filled him with the belief that she would 
yet arrive to claim the humble shelter he had offered, and from the death of 
each day’s hope, another hope sprung up to live to-morrow. 

“I think they must certainly come to-morrow, eh mother? 
aside his hat with a weary air and sighing as he spoke. 
gone a week. 
now 7” 

The mother shook her head, and, and reminded him how often he had been 
disappointed already. 

“For the matter of that,” said Kit, “you speak true and sensible enough, as 
you always do, mother. Still, 1 do consider that a week is quite long enough for 
‘em to be rambling about ; don’t you say so?” 

* Quite long enough, Kit, longer than enough, but they may not come back 
for all that.”’ 


” 


said Kit, laying 
“They have been 
They surely couldn’t stop away more than a week, could they 


less so from having anticipated it in his own mind and knowing how just it was 
But the impulse was only momentary, and the vexed look became a kind one be- 
fore it had crossed the room 

“Then what do you think, mother, has become of ’em? 
they've gone to sea, anyhow ?” 

* Not gone for sailors, certainly,” returne ithe mother with a smile 
can't help thinking that they have gone to some foreign country.” 

“| say,” cried Kit with a rueful face, “don't talk like that, mother.” 

“T am afraid they have, and that’sthe truth,” she said. ‘It’s the talk of all 
the neighbours, and there are some even that know of their having been seen on 
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than I can, my dear, for it’s a very hard one 

‘*T don’t. believe it,” said Kit. ‘“ Not a word of it. A 
boxes, how should they know?” 

“They may be wrong of course,” returned the mother, “I can’t tell about 
that, though I don’t think it’s at all unlikely that they’rein the right, forthe talk 


set of idle chatter- 


| 
| 
with them, with them.” | 


compound nae, inconvenient of use in friendly dialogue, the gentleman on whom it | 


Kit was for a moment disposed to be vexed by this contradiction, and not the | 


don’t think | 


board ship and can tell you the name of the place they’ve gone to, which is more | 


SS 


is that the old gentleman bad put by a little money that nobody knew of,not even 
that ugly little man you talk to me ahout—what's his name—Quilp ; and that he 
and Miss Nell have gone to live abroad where it cant be taken from them, 
and they will never be disturbed. That don’t seem very far out of the way 
now, do it?” 

Kit scratched his head mournfully, in reluctant admission that it did not, and 
clambering up to the old nail took down the cage and set himself to clean it 
and to feed the bird. His thoughts reverting from this occupation to the little 
old gentleman who had given him the shilling, he suddenly recollected that 
that was the very day—nay, nearly the very hour—at which the little old 
gentleman had said he sbould be at the notary’s house again. He no sooner 
remembered this, than he hung up the cage with great precipitation, and 
hastily explaining the nature of his errand, went off at full speed to the appoint- 
ed place. 

It was some two minutes after the time when he reached the spot, which 
was a considerable distance from his home, but by great good luck the little 
old gentleman had not yet arrived; at least there was no pony-chaise to be 
seen, and it was not likely that he had come and gone again in so short a 
space. Greatly relieved to find that he was not too late, Kit leant against 
a lamp-post to take breath, and waited the advent of the pony and his charge. 

Sure enough, before long the pony came trotting round the corner of the street, 
looking as obstinate as pony might, and picking his steps as if he were spying 
about for the cleanest places, and would by no means dirty his feet or hurry 
himself inconveniently. Behind the pony sat the little old gentleman, and by 
the old gentieman’s side sat the old lady. 

The old gentleman, the old lady, the pony, and the chaise, came up the street 
in perfect unanimity, until they arrived within some half a dozen door sof the no- 
tary’s house, when the pony, deceived by a brass-plate beneath a tailor’s knocker, 
came to a halt, and maintained by a sturdy silence, that that was the house 
they wanted, 

* Oh dear, such a naughty Whisker!” cried the old lady. ‘After being so 
| good too, and coming along so well! Tam quite ashamed of him. I don't know 
what we are to do with him, I really don’t.” 

The old gentleman having exhausted his powers of persuasion, alighted to 
lead him, whereupon the pony, perhaps because he held this to be a sufficient 
concession, pethaps because he happened to catch sight of the other brass-plate, 
or perhaps because he was in spiteful humour, darted off with the old lady 
and stopped at the right house, leaving the old gentleman to come panting on 
behind. 

It was then that Kit presented himself at the pony’s head, and touched his hat 
with a smile. 

‘* Why, bless me, 
you see !” 

“T said I'd be here, sir,” said Kit, patting Whisker’s neck. 
had a pleasant ride, sir. He's a very nice little pony.” 

‘““My dear,” said the old gentleman. ‘ This is an uncommon lad ; a good 
lad, I’m sure.” 

‘“*T am sure he is,” rejoined the old lady. 
he is a good son.” 

Kit acknowledged these expressions.of confidence by touching his hat again 
and blushing very much. The old gentleman then handed the old lady out, and 
after looking at him with an approving smile they went into the house—talking 
about him asthey went, Kit could not help feeling. Presently, Mr. Witherden 
came to the window and looked at him, and after that Mr. Abel came and looked 
at him, and after that the old gentleman and lady came and looked at him again, 
and after that they all came and looked at him together, which Kit, feeling very 
much embarrassed by, made a pretence of not observing. Therefore he patted 
the pony more and more; and this liberty the pony most handsomely per- 
mitted. 

The faces had not disappeared from the window many moments, when Mr. 
Chuckster in his official coat, and with his hat hanging on his head just as it had 
happened to fall from its peg, appeared upon the pavement, and telling him he 
was wanted inside, bade him go in and he would mind the chaise the while. In 
giving him this direction Mr. Chuckster remarked that he wished he might be 
blessed if he could make out whether he (Kit) was * precious raw”’ or ** precious 
deep,” but intimated by a distrustful shake of the head, that he inclined to the 
latter opinion. 

Kit entered the office in a great tremor, for he was not used to going among 
strange ladies and gentlemen, and the tin boxes and bundles of dusty papers 
had in his eyes an awful and venerable air. Mr. Witherden too was a bustling 
gentleman who talked loud and fast, and all eyes were upon him, aud he was 
very shabby. 

* Well, boy,” said Mr. Witherden, “ youcame to work out that shilling ;— 
not to get another, hey ?” 

‘* No, indeed sir,” replied Kit, taking courage to look up. 
of such a thing.” 

“Father alive?” said the notary. 

“ Dead, sir.”’ 

‘* Mother?” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

‘“* Married again—eh !” 

Kit made answer, not without some indignation, that she was a widow with 
three children, and that as to her marrying again, if the gentleman knew her 
he wouldn't think of sucha thing. At this reply Mr. Witherden whispered to 
the old gentleman that he believed the lad was as honest a lad as need be. 

‘** Now,” said Mr. Garland when they had made some further inquiries of him, 
‘Tl am not going to give you anything—” 

‘Thank you, sir,” Kit replied; and quite seriously too, for this announce- 
ment seemed to free him from the suspicion which the notary had hinted 

“But,” resumed the old gentleman, * perhaps I may want to know some- 
thing more about you, so tell me where you live and I'll put it down in my pock- 
et-book.”’ 

Kit told him, and the old gentleman wrote down the address with his pencil. 
He had scarcely done so, when there was a great uproar in the street, and the 
old lady hurrying to the window cried out that Whisker had run away, upon 
which Kit darted out to the rescue, and the others followed. 

It seemed that Mr. Chuckster had been standing with his hands in his pockets 
looking carelessly at the pony, and occasionally insulting him with such admoni- 
tions as © Stand still,”—" Be quiet,”—** Woa-a-a,” and the like, which by a 
pony of spirit cannot be borne. Consequently, the pony ve deterred by no 
considerations of duty or obedience, and not having before him the slightest fear 
of the human eye, had at length started off, and was at that moment rattling 
down the street, —Mr. Chuckster, with his hat off and pen behind his ear, hang- 
ing on in the rear of the chaise and making futile attempts to draw it the other 
way, to the unspeakable admiration of all beholders. Even in running away, 
however, Whisker was perverse, for he had not gone very far when he suddenly 
stopped, and before assistance could be a Wi commenced backing at nearly 
as quick a paceas he had gone forward. By these means Mr. Chuckster was 
pushed and hustled to the office again, in a most inglorious manner, and arrived 
in a state of great exhaustion and discomfiture. 

The old lady then stepped into her seat, and Mr. Abel (whom they had come 
| to fetch) into his. The old gentleman, after reasoning with the pony on the ex- 
| treme impropriety of his conduct, and making the best amends in his power 
to Mr. Chuckster, took his place also, and they drove away, waving a farewell to 
the notary and his clerk, and more than once turning to nod kindly to Kit as he 


hem from the road. 
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cried the old gentieman, “the ladis here! My dear, do 


“] hope youve 


“A very good lad, and I am sure 


“T never thought 





Kit turned away and very soon forgot the pony, and the chaise, and the little 
old lady, and the little old gentleman, and the little young gentleman to boot, 
| in thinking what could have become of his late master and his lovely grand- 
| child, who were the fountain-head of all his meditations. Still casting about 
| for some plausible means of accounting for their non-appearance, and of per- 

suading himself that they must soon return, he bent his steps towards home, in- 

tending to finish the task which the sudden recollection of his contract Lad in- 
| terrupted, and then to sally once more to seek his fortune for the day. 
| When he came to the corner of the court in which he lived, lo and behold 
| there wasthepony again! Yes, there he was,looki.g more obstinate than ever ; 
| and zlone in the chaise, keeping a steady watch u his every wink, sat Mr. 
| Abel, who, lifting up his eyes by chance and seeing Kit pass by nodded to him as 
| though he would have nodded his head off. 
Kit wondered to see the pony again, so near his own home too, but it never 

occurred to him for what purpose the pony might have eome there, or where the 
old lady and the old gentleman had gone, until he lifted the latch of the door, and 
walking in, found them seated in the room in conversation with his mother, at 
which unexpected sight he pulled off his hat and made his best bow in some con- 
fusion 

“We are here before you, you see, Christopher,” said Mr. Garland 
| siniling 
| “ Yes, sir,” said Kit; and as he said it he looked towards his mother for an 
explanation of the visit. : 

* The gentleman's been kind enough, my dear,” said she, in reply to this 
mute interrogation, “‘to ask me whether you were ma good place, or im any 
| place at all, and when I told him no, you were not in aby, he was 60 good as to 


| 


say that—” 
* That we wanted a good Jad in our house,” said the old gentleman and the 
old lady both together, “and that perhaps we might think of it, if we found 
everything as we would wish it to be.’ 
As this thinking of it, plainly meant the thinking of engaging Kit, he imme- 


diately partook of his mother’s anxiety and fell into a great flutter ; for che little 
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old couple were very methodical and cautious, and asked so many questions |  ‘* Give us a toast!” cried Quilp, rattling on the table = desterous eee 
that he began to be afraid there was no chance of his success ___, with his fist and elbow alternately, in a kind on, eS ee 
“ You see, my good woman,” said Mrs. Garland to Kit’s mother, “that it's | Let's have a beauty for our toast and empty our glasses to the last drop. Her 
necessary to he very careful and particular in such a matter as this, for w e're on- name, come!” ee %. San] Vackles.”’ 
ly three na family, and are very quiet regular folks, and it would be a sad thing if} “If you want a name,” said Dick, “here's Sophy : ae as tht ak 

we made any kind of mistake, and found things different from what we hoped | “Sophy Wackles,” screamed the dwarf, ** Miss Sophy YVackles that ——aErs 
i | Richard Swiveller that shall be—that shall be—ha ha ha 


and expecte Ss ; | : ks ¢ \ A 
To this, Kit’s mother replied, that certainly it was quite true, and quite right, | ‘Ah !” said Dick, “you might have said that a few weeks ago, but it won't 
] sirine of Cheggs— 


and quite proper, and Heaven forbid that she should shrink, or have cause to | do now, my buck. Immolating herself upon the 4 ; 
shrink, from any inquiry into her character or that of her son, who was a very Ty Poison Cheggs, cut Chegus’s ears off,’ rejoined Qui p. wens ear “ 
good son though she was his mother,in which respect,she was bold to say,he took |; Cheggs. Her name is Swiveller or nothing I'll drink her health again, anc 
ifter his father, who was not only a good son to Ais mother, but the best of hus- | her father’s and her mother’s ; and to all her sisters and brothers—the glorious | 
bands and the best of fathers besides family of the Wackleses—all the Wackleses in one glass—down with it to the | 

When Kit's mother haddone speaking, the old lady struck in again, and said | dregs 19 . adh , | 
that sie was quite sure she was a very honest and very respectable person or * Well,” said Richard Swiveller, stopping s ort in the act . — ‘ ” 
she never would have expressed herself in that manner, and that certainly the ap- | glass to his lips and looking at the dwarf in a species 0! stu or as ~ flourishes 
nearance of the children and the cleanliness of the house deserved great praise and | his arms and legs about: ** you’re a jolly fellow, but of all the jolly fellows I 
did her the utmost credit, whereat Kit’s mother dropped acurtsey and became | ever saw or heard of, you have the queerest ind most extraordinary way with 
you, upon my life you have.” 

This candid declaration tended rather to imcreast 





| 


consoled, . 

Mr. Garland put some questions to Kit respecting his qualifications and 
ements, while Mrs. Garland noticed the children, and hearing | eccentricities, and Richard Swiveller, astonished to see him In such a roystering 
ther certain remarkable circumstances which had a'tended the | vein, and drinking nota little himself. for company,—began impereeptibly to 
that being judiciously led on by 
Having once got him into this 


than restrain Mr. Quilp’s 





general acqsl 
from Kit's mo 
birth of eu 

the birth of her own son, Mr. Adel, from which it appeared that both Kit’s mo- | Mr. Quilp, he grew at last very confiding indeed 


f had been, above and beyond all other women of what condition | mood, and knowing now the key-note to strike whenever 
was soon In posses- 


ited certain other remarkable circumstances which had attended | become more companionable and confiding, so 


ther ' he was at a loss, 
ref and tt ! 
or age so peculiarly hemmed in with perils and dangers. Lastly, inquiry | Daniel Quilp’stask was comparatively an easy one, and he 
f E ‘ ‘ | ] , . 4a8V . ¢ 

was made into the nature and extent of Kit’s wardrobe, and a small advance | Sion of the whole details of the scheme contrived between the easy Dick and his 
to improve the same, he was formally hired at an annual income of | more designing friend. 











being mac , 
Six Pounds, over and above his board and lodging, by Mr. and Mrs. Garland, of | « Stop!” said Quilp. ‘ That's the thing, that's the thing It can be brought | 
Abel C re, Finchley. | about, it shall be brought about. ‘There’s my hand uponit; I’m your friend } 
Itw e difficult to say which party appeared most pleased with this ar- | from this minute.” 
ent, the conclusion of which was hailed with nothing but pleasant looks | ‘What! do you think there’s still achance !” enquired Dick, in surprise at 


cheerful smiles on both sides. Jt was settled that Kit should repair to | this encouragement : 
v abode on the next day but one, in tho morning; and finally, the little old “A chance!” echoed the dwarf, ‘“a certainty! Sophy Wackles may be- 
, after bestowing a bright half crown on little Jacob and another on the ba- | come a Chegas or anything else she likes, but not a Swiveller. Oh yuu lucky 




















of the sober clock, he ventured to glance curiously at the dresser, and there, 
among the plates and dishes, were Barbara's little work-box with a sliding lid to 
shut in,the balls of cotton, and Barbara's prayer-book,and Barbara's hymn-book, 
and Barbara's Bible. Barbara’s little looking-glass hung ina good light near the 
window, and Barbara’s bonnet was ona nail bebind the door. From all these 
mute s.gns and tokens of her presence, he naturally glanced at Barbara herself, 
who sat as mute as thev, shelling peas into adish ; and just when Kit was look- 
ing at her eyelashes and wondering—quite in the simplicity of his heart—what 
colour her eyes might be, it perversely happened that Barbara raised her head a 
little to look at him, when both pair of eyes were hastily withdrawn, and Kit 
leant over his plate, and Barbara over her pea-shells, each in extreme confusion 
at having been detected by the other. 
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1{OVERNESS WANTED.—A lady who Is capable of teaching English, French, and 
IW Music, is required to fill a situation in a highly respectable family in North Caroli 


na. She must be an Episcopalian and possess the requisite testimony as to charac 
ability Apply at this office. ser 





TEW YORK Classical and Commercial Institution, Bloomingdale.—Vacation will ter 
N minate on Saturday, the filth of September. The punctual attendance ofthe pu- 
pils ts part arly requested on the following Monday 

The undersigned begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that his school will 
be removed to the city on the first of November next, when he purposes receiving Day 
limited number of Boarders, on a plan similar to that formerly adopted 
py are situated in Jane street, 
, In pornt of healthy situation and 








Scholers, and 

by him in Beaver street. The houses which he will o¢ 

fronung Abingdon Square, and posses every advantag 

extensive accommodations, that can be desirec 

Parents desirous of pli their sons at this Institution, can obtain all requisite in 
to terms, &c., on application to R. T. HUDDART, Principal 














lion as 


forma 
vi sift 
sept. ol! 





N English lady is desirous of ob a few daily pupils to instruct im any or all 

LA of the following branches :—E literature and belles lettres, French, Italian, 

| Spanish, Drawing and Music. References to the first families im the city. Address 
Miss B.. Albion Office avy- 





VITUATION WANTED AS GOVERNESS.—A respectable American or English famt- 





ly resid e United States can meet with an eligible lately arrived 
out from Englas ithe above capacity. The neict! rhe n would be pre- 
ferred. References of the first respectability can be produce application by 
letter (post paid )to the ersigned will have att T 


enhor 
SMITH THURGAR & Co., 66 Pine st 
WHITWELL & SEAVER, Boston 


ub 
New York, Aug. 15, 1540 

















y, touk their leaves ; being escorted as far as the street by their new attendant, | dog! He's richer than any Jew alive; you're a made man I see in you pow Aug. 22-4t* JOUN C. THURGAR, St. John, N. B 
lt tie obdurate pony by the bridle while they took their seats, and saw | nothing but Nelly’s husband, rolling in gold and silver. I'll help you. It shall Me COLEY’S Boarding and Day School, No. 653 Broadway, will re-open on Mon- 
i drive away with a lightened heart. be done. Mind my words, it shall be done.” . day, 14th September bug. 23-0 ——— 
Kit drew a long breath, and putting his hands deep into his pockets as if there | ‘But how !” said Dick we di M; SES L. M.& M. R. GREEN, No. 1, Fifth Avenue, will re-commence their 
e one year’s wages at least in each, looked at his mother, as though he saw ** There's plenty of time,” rejo.ne | the dwarf, *‘ and it shall be done. We'll | 4 Bos ling ind Day School for Young Ladies, on Thursday, September 10 
igh her, and down an immense perspective of sovereigns beyond | sit duwn and talk it over again all the way through Fill your glasses while I’m ae: See - = 
‘Please God we'll make such a lady of you for Sundays, mother! such a | gone. JT shall be back direetly—directly.”’ M RS menage 18 Bond oF a . . oe her Boarding 0d Dey eee 
tholar of Jacob, such a child of the baby, such a room of the one up stairs! | With these hasty words, Daniel Quilp withdrew into adismantled skittle-ground ' vie: oat aan hey sin teeny He i - rs u . Aug22-6t 
Six pound a year!” behind the public house, and, throwing himself uponthe ground, actually scream- : = oe : - 
‘Heim!’ croaked a strange voice. ‘‘ What's that abont six pound a year? | ed and rolled about in uncontrollable delight | peg sie eg Se wnat St ple - ry see vs oa ee Sel may ma ve ing Ladies, 
What about six pound a year?” And asthe voice made this inguiry, Daniel | ‘* Here’s sport!” he cried, ‘sport ready to my hand, all invented and arrang- ete connie ane’ ary an tak 7 aA inantearat’ phen ania ia boardess; 
Quilp walked in with Richard Swiveller at his heels led, and only to be enjoyed. It was this shallow-pated fellow who mace my | Cards of ‘Terms, and further particulars, may be had by apply 48 above 
‘Who said he was to have six pound a year!" said Quilp, looking sharp! bones ache t’othes day, was it! It was his friend and fellow-plotter, Mr. ‘Trent, 20th August; Init a22-4t. 
rovuad. Did the old man say it, or did little Nell say it?) And what's he tu | that once made eyes at Mrs. Quilp, and leered and looked, was it!) After labour- D" WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. ¥. Office hours from Still 10 Ag 
save it for, and where are they, eh?” | ing two or three years in their precious scheme, to find that they've got a beg M. a 15 tills xP M nies Saahras 
The good woman was so much alarmed by the sudden apparition of this un gar at last, and one of them tied for life. Ha ha ha! He shall marry Nell giles Bs a i ite = a hal ee ee peg ¥ aaa via) siscon ak aan 
nown piece of ugliness, that she hastily caught the baby from its cradle and He shall have her, and I'll be the tirst man, when the knot’s tied hard and fast, 1 ¢ ve. e ini Ade, tole: wee. an able ox ulist in New York. calculated 4 stablish 
retreated into the furthest corner of the room; while little Jacob, sittu tpon | to tell °em what they've gained and what I've helped’em to. Here will be a clear- | some t I theory of vis ne OF ke MGs portant results of 
1is stool with his hande on his knees, looked full at him in a species of fas- | ing of old scores, here will be atime to remind ‘em what acapital friend I was, | Mr. Wallace's dissections Is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir Jol cree uae 
inat roaring lustily all the time Richard Swiveller took an easy ovser- | al 1 how | helpe l’em to the heiress Hia ha ha!” the : ib ‘ 1 fi t ut i ; vi beet} : OF red.” iets 
vation of ‘family over Mr Quilp’s head, and Q lp himself with his | In the height of his ecstacy, Mr Q il» had like to have met with a disagreea | F P Knight, Yale ¢ exe He is tule resuil OVE Tee, which 
iands } Lis wkects, smiled in an exquisite enjoyment of the commotion he le check, for, rolling very near a broken dog-kennel, there leapt forth a large | throw i. nue deg g lemer a é ny beget pag Rae s 
Yccasioned fierce dog, who, but that his chain was of the shortest, would have given him a | f ts ters “part A ‘he id dan SAA Riteb ar fh qecoaeetse beg hag srs 
‘Don't be frightened, mistress,”’ said Quilp after a pause ‘“VYours knows savreeable salute As it was, the dwarf remained upon his back in perfeet ‘ ictal ; me id . : mi 8-6. y 
| m teat babies ; I don't like ‘em. It will be as well to stop that young safety, taunting the dog with cous faces, and triamphing over him in hs R_ ELLIOTT. Ov nd Ophtha ‘Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance i Wat 
mn ough, incase [ should be tempted todo him a mischief. Holloa, sit | inability to advance a I , though there were not a couple of feet between | tat es his pra to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
Will vou be quiet 1” | them | gene ' ane 
} Little Jacob nmed the course of two tears which he was squeeziig Out of * Why don’t vou come and bite me, why don't you come and tearme to pie | Dr. ! VINE ¢ pleted his extensive arran ; ent ey i to have sepa 
His eves, 4 nstantly subsided into a silent horror ; ces, you cowa 1!" sa 1 Quilp, hissing and worrying the animal till he was nearly | Dr \\ \ . ‘ , “ fai $ ays exce : _ on Dr. Elliott's 
Mind you don’t break out again, you villain,’ said Quilp, looking sternly at | mad ‘You're afraid, you bully, you're afraid, you know you are.” I pa ( 
n, “or Til make faces at you and throw you into fits, [ will. Now you sir, | he dog tore and strained at his chain with starting eyes and furious bark but] The y Ent ‘ sement—they w e required to pay for medicines only, 
havent you been to me as you promised!” } there the dwarf lay, snapping his fingers with gestures of Gehance and contempt. | pee Tg fe ible o1 hens aoe taal wr n be fae n, the panel g the 
‘What should [ come for?” retorted Kit. “I hadn't any business with you, | When he had sufficiently recovered from his delight, he rose, and with his arms | poss u tases h iding t 
no more than you had with me.” la kimbo, achieved a kind of demon-dance round the kennel, just without the | Olhee from 10 to 6 o'clock, daily 7 Augl-tf. 
Here, iaistress,” said Quilp, turning quickly away, and appealing from Kit | mits of the chain, driving the dog quite wild Having by this means composed A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !? 7 iti 
to his m * When did his old master come or send here last’? Is he | his spirits and put himself ina pleasant train, be returned to his unsuspicious Pa sed by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
ierenow! If not, where's he gone?” companion, whom he found looking at the tide with exceeding gravity, and think- | GTWARPE ITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT The € preparatic ns are 
‘He has not been here at all,” she replied ‘“T wish we knew where they | ing of that same gold and silver which Mr. Qoilp had mentioned s ecine wrtant discoveries ever brought belore public notice rheir 
have gone, for it would make my son a good deal easier in his mind, and me | pisichesrgrra ae cen fully proved throughout Engiand ; and although Out re- 
too. If you're the gentleman named Mr. Quilp, I should have thought you'd} ©The remainder of that day and t.e whole of the next, were a busy time for poi wap tt APO) SRRET EY, Se ae ay ae eee 
ve know ind so [ told him only this very day.” the Nubbles family, to whom eve rvthing connected with Kit’s outfit and depar- Dear Sir Allow me tostate my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
‘Huimph! muttered Quilp, evidently disappointed to believe that this was | ture was matter of as great moment as if he had been about to penetrate into} Rheumatism. Having bee severely attacked with that disease in my lip and knee, I 
rine “That's what you tell this gentleman too, is it?” | the interiorof Africa, or to take a cruise round the world Jt would be difficult preteen pag y Mt ches agl ig ecg v3 a uneen vo F0UGH rg et pedicas ground ; By the ad- 
if the gentleman comes to ask the same question, IT can’t tell him anything | to suppose that there ever was a box which was opened and shut so many times | gic ; in one day l " - wre r y relie U a. sail we ees ‘ nd | belie re. berlectin sana Gat 
else, sir; and | only wish I could, for our own sakes,” was the reply | within four and-twenty hours, as that which contained his wardrobe and necessa- | have not been troubled withitsince. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
Quip glanced at Richard Swiveller, and observed that having met him on the | ries ; an ! certainly there never was one which to two smalleyes presented such | tice to you and for the b¢ TREDERICI oe coe ry Phen ecient pe ee a 
threshold, be assumed that he had come in search of sume intelligence of the | 4 mine of clothing, as this mighty chest with its three shirts and proportionate al To Dr. Powell See ee eee eee eee a 
fugitives. He supposed he was right? | lowance of stockings and pocket-handkerchiefs, disclosed to the astonished vision rnene are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Linument, each adapted to give prompt 
A relief in different diseases and injuries, viz 


Yes,” said Dick, * that was the object of the present expedition I fancied | of little Jacob, At last it was conveyed to the carrier's at whose house, at Fin 


it possib! ut let us go ring fancv's knell J'// begin it.”’ chley, Kit was to find it next day 
* You seem disappointed,” observed Quilp With more kisses, and hugs,and tears, than many young gentlemen who start 
A bafiler, sir, a batller, that’s all,” returned Dick. ‘‘I have entered upon a pon theirtravels, and leave well-stocked homes behind them, would deem with- 
speculation which has proved a baffler, that’s all sir.’ ithe bounds of probability (Gf matter so low could be herein set down,) Kit left 





Phe dwarf eyed Richard with a sarcastic smile, but Richard, who had been | the house at an early hour next morning, and set out to walk to Finchley ; feel 
taking a rather strong lunch with a friend, observed him not, and continued to | ing a sufficient pride in his appearance to have warranted his excommunication | 
deplore his fate with mournful and despondent looks. Quilp plainly discerned that | from Litdle Bethel from that time forth, if he had ever been one of that mournful | 
there was some secret reason for this visit and his uncommon disappointment, | congregation 


and, in the hope that there might be means of mischief lurking beneath it, re Lest anybody should feel a curiosity to know how Kit was clad,it may be briefly 
' 


n, than he con- | remarked that he wore no livery, but was dressed in a coat of pepper-and.salt | 


solved to worm it out. He had no sooner adopted this resoluti 
veyed as much honesty into his face as it was capable of expressing, and sym- |} with waistcoat of canary colour, and nether garments of iron grey ; besides thes 
pathised with Mr, Swiveller exceedingly. glories, he shone in the lustre of a new pair of boots and an extremely, stiff and 





‘I'm disappointed myself,” eaid Quilp,“ out of me re friendly feeling for them; j shiny hat, which on being struck anywhere with the knuckles, sounded like a drum 
but you have real reasons, private reasuas I have no doubt, for your disappoint- | And in this attire, rather wondering that he attracted so jittle attention, and at 
ment, and therefore it comes heavier than mine.” 

‘ ‘Why, of course it does," Dick observed, testily. 
} 


| 
| tributing the circumstance to the insensibility of those who got up early, he made 
’ ’ - | 
‘Upon my word, I'm very sorry, very sorry. I'm rather cast down myself | Without encountering any more remarkable adventure on the road, than meet- 
| 
' 
| 
| 


his way towards Abel Cottage 


As we are companions in adversity, shall we be companions in the surest way nga lad in a brimless hat, the exact counterpart of his old one, on whorn he be- 





of forget rit! If you had no particular business, now, to lead you in another | stowed half the sixpence he possessed, Kit arrived in course of time at the car- 
ection,” urged Quilp, plucking him by the sleeve and looking slyly up into his 
ut of the corners of his eyes, “there is a house by the water-side where | 


rier’s house, where, to the lasting honour of human nature, he found the box in | 


safety Receiving trom the wife of this immaculate man, a direction to Mr 





y have some of the noblest Schiedam—reputed to be smuggled, but that’s be- | Garland's, he took the box upon his shoulder and repaired thither directly | 
veen ourselves—that cam be got in all the world. The landlord knows me. He rung che bell a great many times, and yet nobody came. But at last, as he | 
here's a little summer-house overlooking the river, where we might take a glass | was thinking about giants’ castles, and princesses tied up to pegs by the hair of | 

this delicious liquor with a whiff of the best tobacco—it’s in this case, and | their heads, and dragons bursting out from behind gates, and other incidents of 

irest quality, to my certain knowledge—and be perfectly snug and hap- | the like nature, common in story-books to youths of low degree on their first visit | 
1 we possibly contrive it; oris there any very particular engagement that | to strange houses, the door was gently opened, and a little servant-girl very tidy, | 
uptorily takes you another way, Mr. Swiveller, eh?” modest, and dem but very pretty too, appeared | 

\s the dwarf spoke, Dick's face relaxed into a compliant smile, and his brows ‘T suppose you're Christopher, sir,” said the servant-girl | 

‘ By the time he had finished, Dick was looking down at Quilp| Kit said yes, he was. 

es y manner as Quilp was looking up at him, and there remained ‘I'm afraid you've rung a good many times perhaps,” she rejoined, ** but we 
: Re be done but to set out for the house in question. This they | couldn't hear you, because we've been catching the pony.” | 
d raihtw The moment their backs were turned, little Jacob thawed, and | = Kit rather wondered what this meant, but as he couldn't stop there, asking | 
sick s crying from the point where Quilp had frozen him | questions, he shouldered the box again and followed the girl into the hall, where | 

Phe s r-house of which Mr. Quilp had spoken was a rugged wooden box, | through a back-door he descried Mr. Garland leading Whisker in triumph up | 
— ane to see, which overhung the river's mud, and threatened to slide | the garden, after that self-willed pony had (as he afterwards learned) dodged 
2OWND 1160 It Cae tavern to which it belunged was a crazy building, sapped and | the family round a small paddock in the rear, for one hour and three-quarters 
undermined by rats, and only upheld by great bars of wood which were | lhe old gentleman received him very kindly and so did the old lady, whose } 
reared agai t its walls, and had propped it up so long that even they were de- | previous good o of him was greatly enhanced by his wiping his boots onthe | 
caying and yielding with their load, and of a windy night might be heard to creak | mat until the soles of his feet burnt again. He was then taken into the parlour | 
and crack as if the whole fabric were about to come toppling down The house | to be inspected in his new clothes; and when he had been surveyed several times, | 
stood—if anything so old and feeble could be said to stand—on a piece of waste | and had afforded by his appearance unlimited satisfaction. he was taken into the 


round. bl od with the . ; | 
ground, blighted with the wnwholesome smoke of factory chimneys, and echo- | stable (where the pony received him with uncommon complaisance) ; and thence 


ing the clank of iron wheels and rush of troubled water 
To this inviting spot, entreat 


into the little chamber he had already observed, which was very clean and com- 


ing him to observe its beauties as they passed | fortable ; and thence into the garden, in which the vid gentleman told him le 










along, Mr. Quilp led Richard Swiveller, and on the table of the summer-house, | would be taught to employ himself, and where he told him, what great things he 
scored deep with many a gallows and initial letter, there soon appeared a wooden | meant todo to make n very comfortable, and happy, t! be found he deserved 
keg, full of the vaunted liquor. Draw ng it off into the glasses with the skill | it All these kindnesses, Kit acknowledged with various expressions of grati- 
1 a practised hand, and MizInNg With tt about a third part of water, Mr Quilp tude, and so many touches of the new hat, that the brim suffered considerably. 
assigned to Richard Swiveller his portion, and lighting his pipe from an end When the old gentleman had said all he had to say in the way of promise and 
vile in a very old and battered lantern, daw himself together upon a seat | advice, and Kit had saw! all he had to say in the way of ass e and thankful- 
and puffed away . ness,he was handed over again to the old lady,who, summoning the little se rvant- 
‘Ts it good !”" said Quilp, as Richard Swiveller smacked his lips, “is it strong | girl (whose name was Barbara) instructed her to take him downstairs and give 
and fiery’? Does it make you wink, and choke, and your eyes water, and yo ir | him something to eat and drink, after his walk — 
aes come short—does wt” j Down stairs therefore, Kit went . and at the bottom of the stairs there was 
Joes it cried Dick, throwing away @ part of the contents of his glass, such akitchen as was never before seen or heerd of out of at '¥-shop window 
and filling it up with water, why, man, you don’t mean to tell me that you | with everything in it as br ght and glowing, and 4s precisely ordered too as 
drink such fire as this t” Barbara herself. And in this kitchen Kit sat himself down at a table as met ite | 
“No!” rejoined Qailp, “ Notdrink it! Look here. And here. And here | as a table-cloth, to eat cold meat, and drink small ale, and use his knife and fork 
again. No drink it ha the more awkwardly, because there was an unknown Barbara looking on and ob- | 
Ashe spoke, Daniel Quilp drew off and drank three small plass-fulls of the serving him . 
raw spirit, and then with a horrible grimace took a great many pulls at his It did not appear, however, that there was anything remarkably tremendous 
pipe, and swallowing the amoke, discharged it in a heavy cloud from his nose. | about this strange Barbara, who having liveda verv quiet life, blushed very much 
I his feat acco iplished he drew himself together in his former position and | and was quite as embarrassed and uncertain what she ought to say or do,as Kit 
laughed excessively could possibly be. When he had sat for some little time, attentive to the ticking | 





























No 1,P In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 

ness, mmation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 

No umatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprais, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glar ng Cough, Croup, Ch é 

No is and Lips, t icers, ® 

No.4, Balsam For Bruises, where the skin ts broken, and other open sores 

No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &e 

The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2is used, butisa more powerful pre. 

tration Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 certs, 57 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 


pe I 
3 50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W. POWELL, M.D., Sole Agent, 
157 Broadway, N.Y. 








PAVILLION, 
BY 

W. C. BATCHELOR, 

Si, J seph, Florida 


s House Aug. 8-3m 





Steam Boat, Rail Road and Stage Office, at 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
| ent New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year 
Ship UTICA, J. B_ Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October 
Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November : 
w. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 








i 








Ship ERIE, E 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other m the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz 























Ships. | Masters Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
] York London. 
St. James, iW. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, a 10, * 3G, > os 2 * & * a 
Gladiator, |T Britton, - “« 90, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, }Champlin, Feb 1, June 1, Oct oe ae eh =f 
Wellington, 1D Chadwick, ” 10, ** 10, 7s Tw? Gy * Fe ae 
Quebec iF. Hf. Hebard, “ a = Ty ** 20 Apnl 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, E E. Morgan, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1 “* 7 - % =H 
Samson, IR. Sturgis, “ om * 16, “ 10 sf * @ 
President, J.M.Chadwick, “ 20, “ 20, “* 20 Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 oF, © 
Toronto, t. Gnswold, Be. 10, = i, = ; “«a, “* @ 
Westminster, G. Moore, | By, “ 20, “ @ 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 


able and experienced navigators Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &e . 


are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is w fixed at $100, outward, 


| for each adult, ar children half price, without wines and juors of any descnption. 


Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co 124 Front st. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 

From New York on » Sth, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

















Ships | Masters. | Days of Sailing from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
OTA. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, |Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24|Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
lowa W. W. Pell, ‘ 94,“ 16, June §| “ 8 April 1, “ 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 68 “ 4, % 16] “ 16, “ 8, Aug. | 
Rhone, — J. A. Wotten, “ 16,Mareh 8, “ Q24jJan. 1, “ 16, “ 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,“ 4, “ 16, July 8 “ 6, May oe 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, Dee. 8, « “a “ 06; * 6 © 8, Sept. 1 
Sull WCThompson ‘ 16, April &, “ 24 Feb 1, “ 16, as - 
Emerald G. W. Howes, “ 94, & 16, Aug. 8} “ 8,June 1, “ J6é 
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old sili were very methodical and cautious, and asked so many questions | 


that he began tobe afraid there was no chance of his success. . 

“You see, my good woman,” said Mrs. Garland to Kit’s mother, “ that it’s 
necessary to be very careful ard particular in such a matter as this, for we're on- 
ly three ‘na family, and are very quiet regular folks, and it would be a sad thing if 
we made any kind of mistake, and found things different from what we hoped 
and expected.” : ’ 

To this, Kit’s mother replied, that certainly it was quite true, and quite right, 
and quite proper, and Heaven forbid that she should shrink, or have cause to 
shrink, from any inquiry into her character or that of her son, who was a very 
good son though she was his mother,in which respect,she was bold to say,he took 
after his father, who was not only a good son to his mother, but the best of hus- 
bands and the best of fathers besides. 

When Kit’s mother had done speaking, the old lady struck in again, and said 
that she was quite sure she was a very honest and very respectable person or 
she never would have expressed herself in that manner, and that certainly the ap- 

earance of the children and the cleanliness of the house deserved great praise and 
id her the utmost credit, whereat Kit’s mother dropped acurtsey and became 
consoled. 

Mr. Garland put some questions to Kit respecting his qualificatiuns and 

neral acquirements, while Mrs. Garland noticed the children, and hearing 
from Kit’s mother certain remarkable circumstances which had attended the 
birth of each, related certain other remarkable circumstances which had attended 
the birth of her own son, Mr. Adel, from which it appeared that both Kit's mo- 
ther and herself had been, above and beyond all other women of what condition 
or age sover, peculiarly hemmed in with perils and dangers. Lastly, inquiry 
was made into the nature and extent of Kit's wardrobe, and a small advance 
being made to improve the same, he was formally hired at an annual income of 
Six Pounds, over and above his board and lodging, by Mr. and Mrs. Garland, of 
Abel Cottage, Finchley. s ; 

It would be difficult to say which party appeared most pleased with this ar- 
rangement, the conclusion of which was hailed with nothing but pleasant looks 
and cheerful smiles on both sides. Jt was settled that Kit should repair to 
his new abode on the next day but one, in the morning ; and finally, the little old 
couple, after bestowing a bright half crown on little Jacob and another on the ba- 
by, took their leaves ; being escorted as far as the street by their new attendant, 
who held the obdurate pony by the bridle while they took their seats, aud saw 
them drive away with a lightencd heart. A 

Kit drew a long breath, and putting his hands deep into his pockets as if there 
were one year’s wages at least in each, looked at his mother, as though he saw 
through her, and down an immense perspective of sovereigns beyond. 

“Please God we'll make such a lady of you for Sundays, mother! such a 
scholar of Jacob, sucha child of the baby, such a room of the one up stairs ! 
Six pound a year!” 

“Hem!” croaked a strange voice. ‘‘ What's that about six pound a year! 
What about six pound a year?” And as the voice made this inquiry, Daniel 
Quilp walked in with Richard Swiveller at his heels. 

“Who said he was to have six pound a year?” said Quilp, looking sharply 
round. ‘“ Did the old man say it, or did little Nell say it? And what's he to 
have it for, and where are they, eh?” 

The good woman was so much alarmed by the sudden apparition of this un- 
known piece of ugliness, that she hastily caught the baby from its cradle and 
retreated into the furthest corner of the room ; while little Jacob, sitting upon 
his stool with his hands on his knees, looked full at him in a species of fas- 
cination, roaring lustily all the time. Richard Swiveller took an easy obser- 
vation of the family over Mr. Quilp’s head, and Quilp himself with his 
hands in his pockects, smiled in an exquisite enjoyment of the commotion he 
occasioned, 

“Don't be frightened, mistress,” said Quilp after a pause. ‘Your son knows 
me; I don't eat babies ; I don’t like’em. It will be as well to stop that young 
screamer though, in case I should be tempted todo him a mischief. Holloa, sir ! 
Will you be quiet ?” 

Little Jacob stemmed the course of two tears which he was squeezing out of 
his eyes, and instantly subsided into a silent horror. 

“Mind you don’t break out again, you villain,” said Quilp, looking sternly at 
him, “ or I'll make faces at you and throw you into fits, I will. Now you sir, 
why haven't you been to me as you promised?” 

“* What should I come fort” retorted Kit. “I hadn't any business with you, 
no more than you had with me.” 

“ Here, mistress,” said Quilp, turning quickly away, and appealing from Kit 
to his mother. ‘When did his old master come or send here lact? Is he 
here now’ If not, where's he gone?” 

“He has not been here at all,” she replied. ‘I wish we knew where they 
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“ Give us a toast!” cried Quilp, rattling on the table in a dexterous manner 
with his fist and elbow alternately, in a kind of tune, “a woman, a beauty. 
Let's have a beauty for our toast and empty our glasses to the lastdrop. Her 
name, come !” pe: 

“If you want a name,” said Dick, “‘here’s Sophy Wackles.” : 

“Sophy Wackles,” screamed the dwarf, ‘‘ Miss Sophy Wackles that is—Mrs. 
Richard Swiveller that shall be—that shall be—ha ha ha!” 

“ Ah !” said Dick, “ you might have said that a few weeks ago, but it won't 
do now, my buck. Immolating herself upon the shrine of cen, mw 

“ Poison Cheggs, cut Cheggs’s ears off,” rejoined Quilp. “I won't hear of 
Cheggs. Her name is Swiveller or nothing. I'll drink her health again, and 
her father’s and her mother’s; and to all her sisters and brothers—the glorious 
family of the Wackleses—all the Wackleses in one glass—down with it to the 
dregs !” 

“Well,” said Richard Swiveller, stopping short in the act of raising the 
glass to his lips and locking at the dwarf in a species of stupor as he flourished 
his arms and legs about: ‘ you're a jolly fellow, but of all the jolly fellows I 
ever saw or heard of, you have the queerest and most extraordinary way with 
you, upon my life you have.” 

This candid declaration tended rather to increase than restrain Mr. Quilp's 
eccentricities, and Richard Swiveller, astonished to see him in such a roystering 
vein, and drinking not a little himself. for company,—began imperceptibly to 
become more companionable and confiding, so that being judiciously led on by 
Mr. Quilp, he grew at last very confiding indeed. Having once got him into this 
mood, and knowing now the key-note to strike whenever he was at a loss, 
Daniel Quilp'’s task was comparatively an easy one, and he was soon in posses- 
sion of the whole details of the scheme contrived between the easy Dick and his 
more designing friend. 

“Stop!” said Quilp. ‘ That’sthe thing, that’s the thing. It can be brought 
about, it shall be brought about.. There’s my hand upon it; I’m your friend 
from this minute.” t ; 

** What ! do you think there’s still achance?” enquired Dick, in surprise at 
this encouragement. 

‘A chance!” echoed the dwarf, ‘a certainty! Sophy Wackles may be- 
come a Cheggs or anything else she likes, but not a Swiveller. Oh yuu lucky 
dog! He's richer than any Jew alive ; you're amade man. I seein you now 
nothing but Nelly’s husband, rolling in gold and silver. I'll help you. It shall 
be done. Mind my words, it shall be done.” 

“But how ?” said Dick. : 

‘“‘ There’s plenty of time,” rejoined the dwarf, “and it shall be done. W e’ll 
sit down and talk it over again all the way through. Fill your glasses while I’m 
gone. I shall be back directly—directly.” : 

With these hasty words, Daniel Quilp withdrew into adismantled skittle-ground 
behind the public-house, and, throwing himself uponthe ground, actually scream- 
ed and rolled about in uncontrollable delight. 

“Here’s sport!”” he cried, “sport ready to my hand, all invented and arrang- 
ed, and only to be enjoyed. It was this shallow-pated fellow who made my 
bones ache t’other day, was it? It was his friend and fellow-plotter, Mr. Trent, 
that once made eyes at Mrs. Quilp, and leered and looked, was it ? After labour- 
ing two or three years in their precious scheme, to find that they’ve got a beg- 
gar at last, and one of them tied for life. Ha ha ha! He shall marry Nell. 
He shall have her, and I'll be the first man, when the knot’s tied hard and fast, 
to tell em what they've gained and what I've helped’em to. Here will be a clear- 
ing of old scores, here will be atime to remind ‘em what a capital friend I was, 
and how I helped ’em to the heiress. Ha haha!” é; 

In the height of his ecstacy, Mr. Quilp had like to have met with a disagreea- 
ble check, for, rolling very near a broken dog-kennel, there leapt forth a large 
fierce dog, who, but that his chain was of the shortest, would have given him a 
disagreeable salute. As it was, the dwarf remained upon his back in perfect 
safety, taunting the dog with hideous faces, and triumphing over him in his 
inability to advance another inch, though there were not a couple of feet between 
them. 

“Why don’t you come and bite me, why don’t you come and tear me to pie- 
ces, you coward?” said Quilp, hissing and worrying the animal till he was nearly 
mad. ‘ You'te afraid, you bully, you're afraid, you know you are.” 

The dog tore and strained at his chain with starting eyes and furious bark, but 
there the dwarf lay, snapping his fingers with gestures of defiance and contempt. 
When he had sufficiently recovered from his delight, he rose, and with his arms 
a-kimbo, achieved a kind of demon-dance round the kennel, just without the li- 
mits of the chain, driving the dog quite wild. Having by this means composed 
his spirits and put himself ina pleasant train, he returned to his unsuspicious 
companion, whom he found looking at the tide with exceeding gravity, and think- 
ing of that same gold and silver which Mr. Quilp had mentioned. 





have gone, for it would make my son a good deal easier in his mind, and me 
too. If you're the, gentleman named Mr. Quilp, I should have thought you'd 
have known, and so [ told him only this very day.” 

“Humph !” mattered Quilp, evidently disappointed to believe that this was 
true. ‘ That’s what you tell this gentleman tuo, is it?” 

“Tf the gentleman comes to ask the same question, I can’t tell him anything 
else, sir; and { only wish I could, for our own sakes,” was the reply. 

Quilp glanced at Richard Swiveller, and observed that having met him on the 
threshold, he assumed that he had come in search of some intelligence of the 
fugitives. He supposed he was right? 

“Yes,” said Diek, “ that was the object of the present expedition. I fancied 
it possible—but let us go ring fancy’s knell. I'll begin it.” 

‘‘ You seem disappointed,” observed Quilp. 

“* A baffler, sir, a baffler, that’s all,” returned Dick. ‘I have entered upon a 
speculation which has proved a baffler, that's all sir.” 

Thé dwarf eyed Richard with a sarcastic smile, but Richard, who had been 
taking a rather strong lunch with a friend, observed him not, and continued to 
deplore his fate with mournful and despondent looks. Quilp plainly discerned that 


“there was some secret reason for this visit and his uncommon disappointment, 


and, in the hope that there might be means of mischief lurking beneath it, re- 


‘soived to worm it out. He had no sooner adopted this resolution, than he con- 


veyed as much honesty into his face as it was capable of expressing, and sym- 
pathised with Mr. Swiveller exceedingly. 

I’m disappointed myself,” said Quilp,“‘ out of mere friendly feeling for them; 
but you have real reasons, private reasons I have no doubt, for your disappoint- 
ment, and therefore it comes heavier than mine.” 

** Why, of course it does,” Dick observed, testily. 

“Upon my word, I’m very sorry, very sorry. I’m rather cast down myself. 
AAs we are companions in adversity, shall we be companions in the surest way 
of forgetting it! If you had no particular business, now, to lead you in another 
direction,” urged Quilp, plucking him by the sleeve and looking slyly up into his 
face out of the corners of his eyes, “there is a house by the water-side where 
they have some of the noblest Schiedam—reputed to be smuggled, but that’s be- 
tween ourselves—that can be got in all the world. The landlord knows me. 
There's a little summer-house overlooking the river, where we might take a glass 
of this delicious liquor with a whiff of the best tobacco—it’s in this case, and 
of the rarest quality, to my certain knowledge—and be perfectly snug an! hap- 
py,could we possibly contrive it; or is there any very particular engagement that 
pereinptorily takes you another way, Mr. Swiveller, eh?” 

As the dwarf spoke, Dick's face relaxed into a compliant smile, and his brows 
slowly unbent. By the time he had finished, Dick was looking down at Quilp 
in the same sly manner as Quilp was looking up at him, and there remained 
nothing more to be done but to set out for the house in question. This they 
did, straightway. The moment their backs were turned, little Jacob thawed, and 
resumed his crying from the point where Quilp had frozen him. 

The sunmer-house of which Mr. Quilp had spoken was a rugged wooden box, 
rotten and bare to see, which overhung the river's mud, and threatened to slide 
down into it. The tavern to which it belunged was a crazy building, sapped and 
andermined by the rats, and only upheld by great bars of wood which were 
reared against its walls, and had propped it up so long that even they were de- 
caying and yielding with their load, and of a windy night might be heard to creak 
and crack as if the whole fabric were about to come toppling down. The house 
stood—if anything so old and feeble could be said to stand—on a piece of waste 
ground, blighted with the unwholesome smoke of factory chimneys, and echo- 
ing the clank of iron wheels and rush of troubled water. 

To this inviting spot, entreating him to observe its beauties as they passed 
along, Mr. Quilp led Richard Swiveller, and on the table of the summer-house, 
scored deep with many a gallows and initial letter, there soon appeared a wooden 
keg, full of the vaunted liquor. Drawing it off into the glasses with the skill 
of a practised hand, and mixing with it about a third part of water, Mr. Quilp 
assigned to Richard Swiveller his portion, and lighting his pipe from an end 
-af canvle in a very old and battered lantern, drew himself together upon a seat 
and puffed away. 

“Ts it good 1” said Quilp, as Richard Swiveller smacked his lips, “ is it strong 
and fiery’ Does it make you wink, and choke, and your eyes water, and your 
breath.come short—does it!” 

“Does it!” cried Dick, throwing away a part of the contents of his glass, 
aed filling it up with water, “why, man, you don’t mean to tell me that you 
drink such fire as this '” 

“No!” rejoined Quilp, “ Notdrink it! Look here. And here. And here 

ain. Not drink it!” 

As he spoke, Daniel Quilp drew off and drank three small glass-fulls of the 
zaw spirit, and then with a horrible grimace took a great many pulls at his 
pipe, and swallowing the smoke, discharged it in a heavy cloud from his nose. 

This feat accomplished he drew himself together in his former position and 
jaughed excessively, 





The remainder of that day and tle whole of the next, were a busy time for 
the Nubbles family, to whom evervthing connected with Kit's outfit and depar- 
ture was matter of as great moment as if he had been about to penetrate into 
the interior of Africa, or to take a cruise round the world. It would be difficult 
to suppose that there ever was a box which was opened and shut so many times 
within four and-twenty hours, as that which contained his wardrobe and necessa- 
ries ; and certainly there never was one which to two smalleyes presented such 
a mine of clothing, as this mighty chest with its three shirts and proportionate al- 
lowance of stockings and pocket-handkerchiefs, disclosed to the astonished vision 
of little Jacob. At last it was eonveyed to the carrier's at whose house, at Fin- 
chley, Kit was to find it next day. 

With more kisses, and hugs,and tears, than many young gentlemen who start 
upon theirtravels, and leave well-stocked homes behind them, would deem with- 
in the bounds of probability (if matter so low could be herein set down,) Kit left 
the house at an early hour next morning, and set out to walk to Finchley ; fcel- 
ing a sufficient pride in his appearance to have warranted his excommunication 
from Little Bethel from that time forth, if he had ever been one of that mournful 
congregation. 

Lest anybody should feel a curiosity to know how Kit was clad,it may be briefly 
remarked that he wore no livery, but was dressed in a coat of pepper-and-salt 
with waistcoat of canary colour, and nether garments of iron grey ; besides these 
glories, he shone in the lustre of a new pair of boots and an extremely stiff and 
shiny hat, which on being struck any where with the knuckles, sounded like a drum. 
And in this attire, rather wondering that he attracted so little attention, and at- 
tributing the circumstance to the insensibility of those who got up early, he made 
his way towards Abel Cottage. 

Without encountering any more remarkable adventure on the road, than meet- 
ing a lad in a brimless hat, the exact counterpart of his old one, on whom he be- 
stowed half the sixpence he possessed, Kit arrived in course of time at the car- 
rier’s house, where, to the lasting honour of human nature, he found the box in 
safety. Receiving from the wife of this immaculate man, a direction to Mr. 
Garland’s, he took the box upon his shoulder and repaired thither directly. 

He rung the bell a great many times, and yet nobody came. But at last, as he 
was thinking about giants’ castles, and princesses tied up to pegs by the hair of 
their heads, and dragons bursting out from behind gates, and other incidents of 
the like nature, common in story-books to youths of low degree on their first visit 
to strange houses, the door was gently opened, and a little servant-girl, very tidy, 
modest, and demure, but very pretty too, appeared. 

‘*T suppose you're Christopher, sir,” said the servant-girl. 

Kit said yes, he was. 

“I’m afraid you’ve rung a good many times perhaps,” she rejoined, “ but we 
couldn't hear you, because we've been catching the pony.” 

Kit rather wondered what this meant, but as he couldn't stop there, asking 
questions, he shouldered the box again and followed the girl into the hall, where 
through a back-door he descried Mr. Garland leading Whisker in triumph up 
the garden, after that self-willed pony had (as he afterwards learned) dodged 
the family round a small paddock in the rear, for one hour and three-quarters. 

The old gentleman received him very kindly and so did the old lady, whose 
previous good opinion of him was greatly enhanced by his wiping his boots onthe 
mat until the soles of his feet burnt again. He was then taken into the parlour 
to be inspected in his new clothes; and when he had been surveyed several times, 
and had afforded by his appearance unlimited satisfaction. he was taken into the 
stable (where the pony received him with uncommon complaisance) ; and thence 
into the little chamber he had already observed, which was very clean and com- 
fortable ; and thence into the garden, in which the old gentleman told him he 
would be taught to employ himself, and where he told him, what great things he 
meant to do to make him very comfortable, and happy, if he found he deserved 
it. All these kindnesses, Kit acknowledged with various expressions of grati- 
tude, and so many touches of the new hat, that the brim suffered considerably. 
When the old gentleman had said all he had to say in the way of promise and 
advice, and Kit had sai! all he had to say in the way of assurance and thankful- 
ness,he was handed over again to the old lady,who, summoning the little servant- 
girl (whose name was Barbara) instructed her to take him downstairs and give 
him something to eat and drink, after his walk. 

Down stairs therefore, Kit went; and at the bottom of the stairs there was 
such a kitchen as was never before seen or heard of out of a toy-shop window, 
with everything in jit as bright and glowing, and as precisely ordered too, as 
Barbara herself. And in this kitchen Kit sat himself down at a table as white 
as a table-cloth, to eat cold meat, and drink small ale, and use his knife and fork 
the more awkwardly, because there was an unknown Barbara looking on and ob- 
serving him. 

It did not appear, however, that there was anything remarkably tremendous 
about this strange Barbara, who having liveda very quietlife, blushed very much 
and was quite as embarrassed and uncertain what she ought to say or do, as Kit 


’ 





could possibly be. When he had sat for some little time, attentive to the ticking 
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of the sober clock, he ventured to glance curiously at the dresser, and there, 
among the plates and dishes, were Barbara's little work-box with a sliding lid to 
shut in,the balls of cotton, and Barbara’s prayer-book,and Barbara's hymn-book, 
and Barbara’s Bible. Barbara's little looking-glass hung in a good light near the 
window, and Barbara’s bonnet was on a nail bebind the door. From all these 
mute s.gns and tokens of her presence, he naturally glanced at Barbara herself, 
who sat as mute as thev, shelling peas into adish ; and just when Kit was look- 
ing at her eyelashes and wondering—quite in the simplicity of hie heart-—what 
colour her eyes might be, it perversely happened that Barbara raised her head a 
little to look at him, when both pair of eyes were hastily withdrawn, and Kit 
leant over his plate, and Barbara over her pea-shells, each in extreme confusion 
at having been detected by the other. 
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OVERNESS WANTED.—A lady who is capable of teaching English, French, and 

Music, is required to fill a situation in a highly respectable family in North Carol: 

na. She must be an Episcopalian and possess the requisite testimony as to character and 
ability. Apply at this office. sep5-3t 














EW YORK Classical and Commercial Institution, Bloomingdale.—Vacation will ter 
.¥ minate on Saturday, the fifth of September. The punctual atiendance ofthe pu- 
pils is particularly requested on the following Monday. 

The undersigned begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that his school will 
be removed to the city on the first of November next, when he purposes receiving Day 
Scholars, and a limited number of Boarders, on a plan similar to that formerly adopted 
by him in Beaver street. The houses which he will occupy are situated in Jane street, 
fronting Abingdon Square, and posses every advantage, in point of healthy situation and 
extensive accommodations, that can be desired. 

Parents desirous of placing their sons at this Institution, can obtain all requisite in 
canes as to terms, &c., on application to R. T. HUDDART, Principal. 

sept. Stf. 


AN English lady is desirous of obtaining a few daily pupils to instruct in any or all 

of the following branches :—English literature and belles lettres, French, Italian, 

a. Drawing and Music. References to the first families in the city. Address 
iss B., Albion Office. a29-3t. 


ITUATION WANTED AS GOVERNESS.—A respectable American or English fami- 
ly — in the United States can meet with an eligible governess lately arrived 
out from England, in the above capacity. The neighbourhood of Boston would be pre- 
ferred. References of the first respectability can be produced. Early application by 
letter (post paid)to the undersigned will have attention. 
New York, Aug. 15, 1840. SMITH THURGAR & Co., 66 Pine st 
WHITWELL & SEAVER, Boston. 
Aug. 22-4t* JOHN C. THURGAR, St. John, N. B. 
RS. COLEY’S Boarding and Day School, No. 683 Broadway, will re-open on Mon- 
day, 14th September. aug. 22-3t 
ISSES L. M. & M. R. GREEN, No. 1, Fifth Avenue, will re-commence their 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, on Thursday, September 10. 
Aug. 22-2m. 
RS. GIBSON, 18 Bond st., New York, will re-open her Boarding and Day School for 
Vi Young Ladies, on Tuesday Ist September. 
The most approved Masters attend as usual. Aug?22-6t. 


























ISSES BROWN, 55 Beach street, will re-open their Day School for Young Ladies, 
on Monday, 7th September. Eminent Masters will assist as formerly. 
Accommodations can be providea for a limited number of Young Ladies as boarders, 
Cards of Terms, and further particulars, may be had by applying as above. 
20th August; 1840. a22-4t. 
R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from Still 10 Aj 
M. and 5 till six P. M. 

From the Report, in the London Athenaeum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
* Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘ One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace's dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

From Professor Knight, Yale College. ** He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” ; 

From Professor Macneven, New York. “ | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Aug8-6m. 








R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War- 
ren st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
general. 
Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments forthe different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. . ae 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Aug!-tf. 


A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !? 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE'’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
deemed the most important disceveries ever brought before public notice. Their 
valuable properties have been fully proved throughout England ; and although but re- 
cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : 

Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, I 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot tothe ground. By the ad- 
vice of a friend I was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it —— like ma- 

ic ; in one day I was greatly relieved, and on the second I believe perfectly cured, as I 
ave not been troubled withit since. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK R.LEE, Assistant Alderman of the 17th Ward. 
To Dr. Powell. 


There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
relief in different diseases and injuries, viz : 
No. 1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 
No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 
No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 
No.4, Balsamic ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 
No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &¢. 
The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, but isa more powerful pre. 
— Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W. POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 
157 Broadway, N.Y. 
Rael 











PAVILLION, 


BY 
W. C. BATCHELOR, 
St. Joseph, Florida. 
Steam Boat, Rail Road and Stage Office, at this House. Aug. 8-2m. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear :— 
ship UTICA, J. B Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil! sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, J7th, and 

7th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of “es from New| Days of Sailing from 
ork. ondon, 
St. James, W.HSebor, |Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, =~ mm * O°  * oY 
Gladiator, T Britton, “ 20, * 20, 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1); “ 17, © 37, “ 17 
“ 10, “ 10, © 10) & 97 


Wellington, D Chadwick, : = 27 “9 
Seeese F.H.Hebard, |“ 20, “ 20, 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1} “ 17, “ J “ 





’ 7 17 
Samson, R. Sturgis, 0, * 10, 10) * 97 97° “ 97 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20.May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1] “ 17, ¢ 7 “ 7 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, “ 10, “ 10, “ 10] “ 97, “ @7, «& 97 
Westminster, G. Moore, “ 20, “ 20, “ Q0/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 





These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half Fane. without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. 


_ NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz, 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. : 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
lowa W. W. Pell, “« 24, “ 16,June 8) “ 8, April 1, “ 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 8 “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 6, Aug. 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, | “ 16,March 8, “ 24jJan. 1, “ 46, « 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, July 8} “ 8, May 1, “ 16 
4, “ 














Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, 16} “ 16, ¢ 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ 24)Feb. 1, « , 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 8, June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, « Oct. 
Poiand, C. Anthony, jr | “ 16,May 8, “ 24) March I, * 14, « 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr.. “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8! “ 8 July 1, “ 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their dy free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 98 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 








a 











